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Art.  I. —  1.  ^fcmoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady.  By  Theresa  Pulszky. 
With  a  Historical  Introduction,  by  Francis  Pulszky.  Two  Vols. 
Colburn.  1850. 

2.  The  War  in  Hungary,  1848,  1849.  By  Max  Schlesingcr.  Trans¬ 

lated  by  John  Edward  Taylor.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  Francis  Pulszky.  Two  Vols.  Bentley.  1850. 

3.  Scenes  of  the  Civil  War  in  Hungary,  with  the  Personal  Adventures  of 

an  Austrian  Officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  Third 
Edition.  Shoberl.  1850. 

4.  Sketches  of  the  Hungarian  Emigration  into  Turkey.  MS. 

Thk  public  in  this  country  may  be  excused  for  not  having  very 
accurate  notions  of  Hungarian  affairs,  political  or  otherwise. 
The  means  of  information  are  scanty.  It  is  only  now,  indeed, 
that  the  necessary  documents  are  beginning  to  be  produced. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are — the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Cieneral 
Klapka,’  Madame  Pulszky ’s  ‘  Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  I^ady,’ 
and  the  work  entitled  ‘  The  War  in  Hungary,’  written  by  Dr. 
Max  Schlesinger,  and  translated,  very  ably,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor. 
There  has  also  been  issued  a  trashy  publication  entitled  *  Scenes 
of  the  Civil  War  in  Hungary,’  which  we  only  notice  because  it 
appears  to  have  come  to  a  third  edition.  It  professes  to  be  the 
personal  narrative  of  an  Austrian  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ban 
of  Croatia,  but  is  evidently  an  impudent  fabrication  ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  see  that  a  clever  translator  like  Mr.  F.  Shoberl  luw 
been  imposed  upon.  The  compiler  is  so  little  certain  of  his 
ground,  that  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  pre- 
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tending  that  ‘the  names  of  persons  and  places,  owing  to  the 
letters  being  written  in  pencil,  could  not  be  deciphered  with  anv 
certainty  !’  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  him  venturing  even  on  a 
date,  and  then  only  when  the  information  could  be  derived  from 
divers  sources,  sucli  as  newspapers  or  official  documents.  Some 
of  tlie  scenes  are  cleverly  invented,  though  too  much  in  tlic 
^lincrva  Press  style;  but  we  trust  that  nobody  has  laid  tlie 
smallest  reliance  on  the  opinions  or  facts  given.  I'he  form 
ado})tcd  is  the  epistolary.  One  letter  begins:  ‘  1  was  at  Agram, 
the  capital  of  Croatia,  for  several  weeks  on  military  business,'  and 
so  on.  Another  ends  :  ‘  My  name,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  ere  long 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  slain  and  we  are  then  told  that  ‘  the 
author  of  these  letters,  a  few  days  after  the  transmission  of  tlie 
last,  was  very  dangerously  wounded.’  It  is  then  deliherati'lv 
insinuated  that  these  poucU-irritten  letters  were  forwarih'd  om* 
by  one  to  the  unknown  correspondent.  Now  the  next  httir 
begins  at  page  18S,  and  goes  on  with  a  eontinuous  narrative 
(except  when  arbitrarily  interrupted  at  p.  1()1  and  p.  ISS)  to  the 
end  (]).  5310),  when  the  writer  is  left  in  a  nameless  town,  in  such 
a  condition  as  ‘  not  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  tlu'  war  for  some 
months,’  and  hoping  that  ‘  meanwhile  it  will  have  been  brought 
to  a  successful  termination.’  d'he  whole  tone  of  the  volume  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  was  concocted  with  full  knowledge  of  subsecpient 
(wents,  for  the  j)urpose  of  libelling  the  cause  of  the  Magyars. 

M  e  gladly  turn  to  the  other  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  one  in  every  ]ioint  of 
vi('w  ;  and,  as  first  in  the  date  of  its  publication  mc  notice'  the 
‘  Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  I  auly,’  by  the  aecomplished  wife  of  Mr. 
Pulszky,  late  accredited  Knvoy  of  the  1  lungarian  riovcrnincut 
to  England,  ddiis,  we  believe,  was  the  first  authentic  account  ot 
the  M  ar  of  lndej)endence  published  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
welcomed  with  an  interest  naturallv  heightened  bv  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  authoress  had  resided  in  llungarv  during  the 
exciting  events  which  she  describes,  and  writes  her  own  adve  n- 
tures  and  observation.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  these  volumes 
are  remarkable,  es])eeially  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  combining 
a  vigour  and  refinement  of  style  with  great  command  of  the  English 
language.  'I'hc  work,  moreover,  has  all  the  charm  ot  an  earnest 
simplicity,  and  originality  of  thought,  combined  with  a  ]>crtcct 
tone  of  conscientiousness,  ^ladame  I’ulszky  is  naturally  ins])ircd 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  but  at  the  same  time  this  docs  not 
render  her  unjust  toward  the  enemi(‘s  of  her  country;  and  her 
work  is  calculated  not  mcrelv  to  yield  a  passing  interest  to  the 
reader,  with  its  heart-stirring  narrative,  but  to  answer  a  still 
nobler  pur])ose,  and  serve  the  eause  of  truth.  M  e  cannot  part 
company  with  this  amiable  authoress  'without  ex])ressing  an 
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earnest  hope  that  wo  may  soon  meet  lier  again  in  the  paths 
of  literature,  whicli  her  pen  is  so  able  to  adorn.  I'hc 
valuable  Introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Pulszky  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Hungary  from  the  tinu'  of  Arpad  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  French  revolution  ;  and  forms  an  appropriate, 
almost  a  necessary  introduction  to  a  work,  the  contents  of  which 
continually  derive  their  elucidation  from  the  history  of  past  times. 

The  next  work  on  this  subject  that  appeared  was  General 
Ivlapka’s,  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  length  in  a  former  number;^ 
we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Max  Schlesinger, 
which  is  the  first  connected  narrative  of  the  war.  It  professes 
to  be  little  more  than  a  compilation,  or  historical  view,  based  on 
materials  siii)plied  by  others ;  but  it  is  at  once  a  w(‘ll-written  and 
conscientious  work.  The  author  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
has  grc'at  liveliness  and  descriptive  power,  which  are  favourably 
exhibited  in  his  sketches  of  the  country,  the  various  classes  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  ways  of  life.  MTnit  can  be  more  graphic, 
for  instance,  than  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  great  Hungarian 
heath,  and  the  different  races  of  herdsmen  who  inhabit  it — the 
('sikos,  the  Kanasz,  and  the  Gulyas  {  Many  of  the  scenes  of  the 
war  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  romance,  but  not  from  any  effort  of 
the  author.  'The  events  in  Hungary  ])ossessed  in  themselves  a 
character  wildly  romantic,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  relate 
them  in  a  befitting  manner  without  adopting  an  almost  epic  style. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  sketches  of 
those  patriotic  statesmen  and  heroes,  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Hungary,  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field. 

c  are  tempted  to  extract  the  account  given  by  Schlesinger  of 
the  events  consecjucnt  on  the  fatal  battle  of  'I'einesvar — the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Hungarian  cause  by  Gdrgey  at  \  ilagos. 

1  lie  immediate  result  of  the  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  relief  of 
lemesvar.  llaynau  had  the  satisfaction  of  bcinj;  (he  first,  who  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  (August  10th)  entered  the  gates  of  the 
fortress  at  the  head  of  some  scpiadrons.  The  jilace  was  crowded  with 
sick  and  w’ounded  ;  its  outward  ajipearance,  and  that  of  its  defenders, 
showed  that  both  had  reached  the  extreme  point,  when  defence  was  no 
longer  possible. 

‘  i  he  morning  sun  of  the  11th  of  August  gilded  the  towers  of  two 
fortresses,  distant  only  a  few  miles;  it  shone  upon  two  scenes  which 
Wore  a  remarkable  contrast.  In  Temesvar,  the  poor,  half-starved 
Austrians  crowded  joyfully  around  their  brethren  and  guests, — in  Arad, 
the  Hungarians  stood  gathered  in  mournful  groups,  tlicir  hearts  heavy 
with  despair  and  melancholy  forebodings.  On  the  one  side  columns  of 
troops,  their  friends  and  allies,  entered  the  relieved  fortress,  amidst 
joyous  songs  and  warlike  music ;  on  the  other,  all  who  were  able  fled 
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out  of  the  gloomy  gates.  In  Temcsvar,  the  Austrian  Generals,  elated 
with  victory,  embraced  one  another ;  in  Arad,  Kossuth  and  Gorgey 
stood  at  a  bow-window  in  a  small  chamber  of  the  fortress — met  once 
more  after  so  long  a  separation — to  part  for  ever. 

*  What  passed  in  those  hours  between  them — their  mutual  reproaches 
and  explanations — we  know  not ;  whether  Gorgey’s  guilty  conscience 
cowered  before  the  glance  of  the  Governor,  we  can  only  conjecture ; 
this  alone  we  know,  that  Gcirgcy  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  apart¬ 
ment  first  in  the  open  air,  as  Dictator — Kossuth  following  him,  a  hope¬ 
less  exile. 

‘  Kossuth  had  all  along  governed  in  unison  with  the  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  he  resigned  his  power  when  they  believed  (iorgey 
to  be  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the  country.*  Kossuth  turned 
his  steps  southwards,  Gorgey  to  the  north.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  paths  of  these  men  led  in  opposite  directions.  'Ihe  new 
Dictator  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  August,  after  being  defeated  by 
the  w  eaker  corps  of  Schlik  at  New'  Arad,  had  marched  his  trooj)s  across 
the  Maros  back  to  Old  Arad.  From  this  place  he  announced  to  the 
Russian  General  his  determination  to  surrender,  together  with  the 
miserable  conditions!  he  demanded^  and  the  place  where  he  proposed 
to  carry  the  act  into  execution.  On  the  12th,  he  marched  towards 
S/.rdlos,  where  Rudiger  arrived  on  the  13th,  according  to  ajipointment. 
Tlic  act  of  laying  down  their  arms  by  the  Hungarians  took  place  on  the 
fields  between  Kiss-Jenb  and  Szollos,  and  this  act  will  be  designated 
in  history  as  the  surrender  of  Vilagos. 

‘  At  Arad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maros,  the  plain  undulates  in  little 
hills,  which  arc  planted  with  the  finest  vines  of  Hungary  ;  these  arc  the 
vineyards  of  Menes.  The  country  here  gradually  loses  its  level  cha¬ 
racter  and  vegetation,  and  forms  the  commencement  or  spurs  of  the 
'I'ransylvanian  range  of  the  Carpathians.  About  eight  miles  north  of 
Arad,  this  chain  of  hills  is  terminated  by  a  conical  mountain,  which  is 
visible  to  a  great  distance ;  upon  its  summit  stands  the  old  ruined 
castle  of  Vilagos,  and  at  its  foot  lies  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  latter  stands  a  charming  country-house,  the  property  of  the  lord  of 
the  soil,  Mr.  Rohus.  This  is  the  house  where  the  final  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  were  arranged.  From  this  mansion  a  beautiful  road  leads 
through  w’ood  and  valley  to  Szollos  and  Jeno,  along  which  Riidigcr  and 
Gorgey  rode  to  view  the  mournful  ceremony.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
the  sun  shone  bright  and  hot ;  Gorgey’s  army  stood  in  regimental  array, 
24,000  men  strong,  wdth  144  cannon.  In  the  foremost  ranks  the  in¬ 
fantry,  in  the  rear  the  artillery,  on  either  side  the  regiments  of  cavalry. 
A  death-like  stillness  pervaded  the  army — their  looks  were  bent  upon 
the  ground.  The  soil  was  sacred — it  w  as  the  grave  of  their  honour. 

‘  From  time  to  time  the  report  of  a  shot  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
scene.  Some  hussar  had  fired  the  last  charge  of  his  carbine  into  the 
head  of  his  faithful  horse,  determined  that  the  brave  animal  at  least 
should  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  its  master  and  the  fall  of  Hungary. 

•  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  August  this  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
a.s8embly  of  generals  and  representatives;  llatthyanyi,  Duschek  and  Szeniere 
refused  to  sign  Kossuth’s  act  of  abdication.  ,  . 

t  Namely,  that  the  Austrians  should  be  entirely  left  out  of  the  negotiations. 


Others  of  his  comrades  had  unstra])pcd  tlieir  saddles  in  the  forest,  and 
laid  them  aside  with  esako  and  dolmany,  as  things  which  they  could 
no  lonfjcr  call  their  own ;  they  had  then  dashed  ott'  on  their  wild  steeds 
over  the  ]dains,  to  resume  their  former  course  of  life — the  wild,  free 
(\sikos  of  the  heath.  The  hussars  too,  in  rank  and  file,  took  the 
saddles  from  their  horses  in  silence,  piled  them  in  lar^c  heaps,  toj^ether 
with  tlicir  arms  and  standards,  and  stepped  back  to  their  horses.  Here 
stood  the  Ferdinand  regiment,  with  its  brave  colonel  at  its  head,  a 
picture  of  f^rief  and  despair;  his  sword  was  gone, — he  had  flung  it  with 
a  curse  at  Gdrgcy's  feet,  when  the  latter  succeeded  in  carrying  his  })ro- 
posals  of  surrender  in  the  last  council  of  war.  Beside  them  stood  the 
Hanover  Hussars — Count  Batthyanyi,  their  commanding  officer,  at 
their  head,*  on  foot ;  with  his  own  hand  he  had  killed  his  charger,  the 
finest  in  the  whole  army,  that  it  might  never  bear  a  Cossack  on  its  back. 
Further  on,  the  Nicolaus  and  Alexander  regiments — Cbrgcy’s  guardian 
angels  in  the  Carpathians,  Hungary’s  avenging  angels  in  the  victories 
of  April, — shadows  of  former  greatness,  remains  of  the  old  regiments, 
in  wliich  but  a  few  still  survived  to  serve  as  the  framework  of  newly- 
organized  battalions.  Close  at  hand  stood  the  Coburg  and  Wiirtemberg 
Imperial  Hussars.  The  younger  regiments  of  cavalry  were  distributed 
on  the  flanks :  Lchcl  Hussars,  which  had  not  yet  had  an  opjiorlunity 
of  emulating  the  older  regiments — the  Hunyady  corps,  which  had 
already  won  the  respect  of  the  veteran  troops. 

‘  The  generals  stood  gathered  in  a  group,  or  rode  slowly  up  and 
down  between  the  battalions.  Foldvary  approached  the  ninth  battalion 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  under  his  command,  in  conjunction  with  the 
third,  it  had  been  the  first  to  storm  the  ramparts  of  Buda.  The  men 
loved  him  as  a  father,  and  had  rescued  him  from  many  a  danger ;  for 
hcildvary,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  was  short-sighted,  and  fre¬ 
quently  rode  into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  whence  he  had  again 
and  again  been  extricated  by  his  brave  soldiers.  At  this  moment,  when 
they  saw  their  former  colonel  coming  up  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  as 
if  electrified  with  one  thought,  they  formed  themselves  unbidden  into  a 
large  square;  the  standard-bearer  hands  the  flag  to  his  neighbour,  and 
thus  it  passes  from  one  to  another  up  to  the  colonel.  Everyman  kisses 
it ;  then  they  lay  it  upon  a  pile  of  faggots  in  the  midst  of  the  square, 
and  look  on  in  silence  whilst  the  flag  burns  to  ashes. 

‘  Nagy  Sandor — a  Murat  likewise  in  taste  for  costume — stands  in 
conversation  with  Poltenberg,  drest  in  his  splendid  uniform.  The 
latter,  undistinguished  in  outward  a])j)carance,  with  indolent  features 
concealing  a  spirit  of  true  bravery,  had  always  follow'ed  Gbrgey  with 
blind  devotion.  The  tranquillity  of  his  countenance  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  visible  excitement  of  Nagy  Sandor.  (fount  Leiningcn,  Gdrgey’s 
warmest  friend,  was  pacing  up  and  down  near  them  ;  he  was  idolized 
by  his  comrades,  but  never  made  any  pretensions  to  merit,  content  to 
assist  in  adding  one  stone  to  the  temple  of  his  friend’s  fame,  (ienerals 
Fahncr,  Knczich,  Kiss,  Colonel  Gdrgey,  and  others,  were  on  horseback, 
conversing  on  indifferent  subjects.  Damianich,  the  colossus  in  stature 
and  courage,  had  remained  as  commander  in  Arad. 

‘  The  new  dictator  appeared  in  the  simple  dress  w’hich  he 
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accustomed  to  wear  wlicn  on  march.  He  endeavoured  to  put  on  a 
cheerful  face  ;  but  his  features  were  more  solemn,  dark,  and  irun-bouiul 
than  usual.  He  rode  up  and  down  before  the  hussars,  murnuirin”:  hero 
and  there  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  slowly  inspected  the  llonved 
battalions,  the  scarred  warriors  of  the  former  regiments — Schwarzen- 
berg,  Franz  Karl,  Prinz  von  Preussen,  Don  Miguel,  Alexander,  ami 
Wasa.  He  then  rode  in  front  of  the  ranks,  and  declared  himself  reailv 
to  transfer  the  command  to  any  one  who  believed  himself  capable  of 
saving  the  army ;  this  he  was  no  longer  able  to  do.  A  grey-headed 
hussar  officer  rode  out  of  the  ranks  up  to  the  staff',  and  declared  that  it 
was  his  and  his  comrades’  determination  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy.  Put  Gdrgey  warned  him  drily  against  any  “  insubordination, 
which  must  be  put  down  by  musket-balls and  so  saying  he  turned 
his  back  carelessly  upon  the  officer. 

‘  From  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  late  that  evening  continued 
the  surrender  of  arms,  the  di visioning  of  the  escorts,  and  departure  of 
the  troops.  They  were  conducted  to  Sarkad,  and  from  thence  to  Gyula, 
where  they  were  transferred  to  the  po\ver  of  Austria. 

‘  At  ten  o’clock  the  fields  before  Vilagos  were  deserted.' — Vol.  ii. 

pp.  211—221. 

M  e  recommend  those  who  would  acquire,  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  a  fair  idea  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
to  consult  these  two  volumes,  which,  with  the  introduction  by 
Mr.  Pulszky,  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  from  the  insurrection 
of  \  ienna  to  the  massacres  of  Havnau. 

AN  e  1  lave  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  witli 
Hungary  and  its  extraordinary  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the 
most  intimate  details  of  the  last  war;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  a  new  mine  has  been  opened  for  the  poet,  the  lovtr  of  the 
pictures(pic,  the  student  of  character,  and  the  romance  writer, 
'riiey  are  a  strange  people  these  Hungarians,  whether  you  lull 
in  with  them  wild  and  sturdy  upon  their  vast  stepjics,  or 
mingle  with  what  is  called  society  in  the  sister  towns  ol  Piula 
and  Pesth.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  despite  our  admiration 
for  the  character  of  the  Magyar  magnate — that  they  did  not  as 
a  rule  exhibit  any  very  heroic  (pialities;  whilst  the  geutleinen- 
])easantry,  as  the  bulk  of  the  population  may  be  called,  seemed 
(‘ver  ready  to  do  deeds  worthy  to  be  sung  in  Iliads.  'I'he  ujiper 
classes  were  more  under  the  eye,  and  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  court  of  A  ienna,  which  has  always  exhibited  peculiar  in¬ 
genuity  in  materializing  its  subjects,  rendering  them  common¬ 
place  and  vulgar,  divesting  them  of  all  noble  aspirations,  and 
reducing  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  level  of  unintellectual 
dandies. 

ANdiocver  has  associated  with  young  Hungarians  must  have 
witnessed  the  curious  spectacle  of  high  and  generous  natures 
Hruggling  might  and  main  with  the  stilling  influence  of 
corrupt  atmosphere.  (Generally  speaking  tlu'V  were,  hefoie 
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1848,  deplorably  ignorant  of  what  it  is  fitting  for  gentlemen  to 
know ;  and  although  they  have  learned,  or  rather  unlearned, 
much  evil  on  the  battle-field,  they  are  now  anything  but 
polished  and  refined  in  manner  or  elevated  in  sentiment.  One 
of  their  favourite  amusements  has  alwavs  been  the  breeding  of 
liorses,  in  which  they  have  sought  to  emulate  us  English  ;  and 
when  any  of  them  travelled — a  rare  occurrence — it  was  rather 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  Newmarket  than 
with  the  laws  and  manners  of  foreign  nations.  'I'lie  better  to 
effect  their  degradation,  des])erate  attempts  had  been  made  to 
cast  the  Hungarian  language  into  oblivion;  and  Austria  bad 
been  so  far  successful  in  this,  that  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  greater  ])art  of  the  officers  could  oidy  address  their 
soldiers  and  countrymen  in  a  few  broken  ungrammatical  sen¬ 
tences.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  destroy  a  national  character 
than  to  substitute  a  new  and  foreign  language  for  the  national 
idiom. 

These  facts  will  serve  to  explain,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
uncertain  conduct  of  the  Hungarians  at  the  outset  of  the 
struggle  which  has  made  them  glorious.  'The  chief  ]>art  of 
their  public  men,  however  jiatriotic  in  feeling,  seem  too  much 
imbued  with  Austrian  ideas  to  adopt  at  once  a  decided  course. 
It  is  perhaps  useless  to  speculate  now  on  what  might  have  been 
the  result  had  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  ])revail('d  wlien 
the  great  opjiortunity  of  the  A  ienna  revolution  ])resented  itself, 
rrovidence  seems  to  have  decrei'd  that  Hungary  should  learn, 
by  sad  experience,  the  evils  of  indecision.  Not  that  all  were 
undecided.  It  is  evident  to  us  that  there  was  a  small  party 
from  the  very  beginning  which  jierlectly  understood  what  was 
taking  place  and  what  was  necessary  to  be  done;  but  the  inass 
ot  the  people  remained  inert  long  after  the  decisive  moment  had 
passed  away,  and  their  natural  leaders  were  still  disciissing  the 
necessity  of  action  when  the  action  ought  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  whole  details  of  the  ‘  I  inbrella  Uevolution  ’  at 
I’csth,  as  it  is  called,  given  by  ^1.  Eulszky  in  his  masterly 
Introduction,  would  show,  that  so  far  from  being  conscious  of 
the  epoch  at  which  the  world  had  arrived,  tin?  young  Magyar 
revolutionists  seemed  to  think  themselves  only  called  u])on  to 
l)crform  a  moderate  imitation  of  the  French  three  days  ot  18d(). 
Ivossuth,  it  is  true,  and  the  few  choice  spirits  who  walked  with 
him,  thought  differently;  but  had  they  then  i)ublicly  revealed 
their  real  sentiments,  they  would  ])robably  hav(‘  bee  n  stoned  by 
the  very  men  who  afterwards  idolized  them.  'I  hey  wisely 
reserved  the  full  expansion  of  their  minds  to  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  knowing  it  to  be  better  for  a  revolution  to  ri])cn  of  itself 
than  be  forced  into  premature  maturity.  Hoj)c  buoyed  them 
up,  and  enabled  them  to  regard  the  blunders  committed  without 
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too  much  bitterness.  Others  early  despaired,  and  it  was  perhaps 
not  60  much  from  fear  of  Austria’s  power,  as  M.  Pulszky  semis 
to  suppose,  that  the  amiable  Count  Szecheny  became  deprived  of 
his  reason,  as  from  doubt  of  his  own  countrymen’s  perseverance 
and  consistency. 

The  Hungarian  character  has  much  of  the  mobility  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  the  French.  Profound  depression  alter¬ 
nates  frequently  with  the  more  exalted  enthusiasm.  A  true 
^Magyar  rises  in  the  morning  with  the  belief  that  he  is  the 
greatest  man  under  the  sun,  and  goes  to  bed  convinced  that  he 
is  the  weakest  of  creatures.  ]Ie  is  capable  of  acts  of  the  most 
frantic  gallantry,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to  the  most 
extraordinary  panics.  No  soldiers  charge  with  such  impetuosity, 
or  are  so  easily  discouraged,  unless  they  have  been  long  suh- 
jeeted  to  discipline.  There  is  more  of  fire  than  caution  in  the 
Hungarians,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  among  them  fifty 
Murats  than  one  Fabius. 

The  character  of  Kossuth  lies  open  in  some  degree  to  the 
same  objections  as  that  of  his  countrymen  generally ;  and 
Dr.  Schlesinger  very  properly  blames  him  for  having  remained 
so  long  undecided  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Arthur 
(idrgey.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  easier  to  blame  than  to  point 
out  what  course  could  have  been  pursued  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  That  something  might  have  been  done  which  was  not 
done  seems  evident.  Put  would  it  have  been  possible  to  bring 
Gdrgey  to  a  court-martial,  or  in  any  other  way  remove  him 
from  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  ?  That  is  the  question. 
M.  Pulszky,  in  his  able  paper  on  ‘  The  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Magyar  (icneral’  (affixed  to  Schlesinger’s  work),  docs  not 
venture  to  express  what  Kossuth  ought  to  have  done  ;  but  he 
succeeds  in  showing  that  Giirgey  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  that 
his  treachery  was  premeditated. 

M  e  do  not  intend  giving  any  outline  of  the  events  of  the 
Hungarian  war;  but  as  we  have  the  materials  at  hand,  we  will 
present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
generals  who  escaped  after  the  disgraceful  affair  of  ^  ilagos, 
when  Gdrgey,  consummating  a  long-meditated  act  of  villany, 
surrendered  a  splendid  army  to  a  not  very  superior  force. 
Dr.  Schlesinger,  who  has  detected  many  proofs  of  the  evil  dispo¬ 
sition  of  that  brilliant  general,  observes :  ‘  The  story  that 
Giirgey,  at  his  first  interview  with  Dembinski  after  the  battle 
of  Kapolna,  said  to  him,  “  General,  were  I  Dembinski,  I  would 
order  Gdrgey  to  be  shot,”  appears  to  be  a  fiction.’  A  manu¬ 
script  which  we  have  in  our  hands  gives  the  rcid  version  of  the 
affair.  ‘  Surely  we  knew,’  it  says,  ‘  that  before  the  battle  of 
Kapolna,  Gdrgey  mana?uvred  purposely  so  as  to  arrive  twelve 
hours  too  late  with  his  brigade,  out  of  mere  jealousy ;  and  that 
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the  same  thing  happened  again  previous  to  the  attack  of  Mczc- 
trovich,  when  he  retired  on  Tassafuret.  On  the  latter  occasion 
he  said  to  me  himself,  “  If  I  had  been  Dembinski,  and  Arthur 
Cdrgey  had  so  treated  me,  I  would,  as  generalissimo,  have 
ordered  Arthur  Gdrgey  to  be  shot!”  ’ 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  etfect  w  hich  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Vilagos  produced  on  the  scattered  detachments  of 
the  Hungarian  array.  There  w’as  no  fighting  after  that.  Every¬ 
thing  fell  at  once  into  confusion.  Kossuth  fled  first  to  Orsowa, 
and  then  to  A\  iddin ;  most  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  surren¬ 
dered  either  to  the  Russians  or  the  Austrians ;  and  those  who 
did  not  follow  the  example  dispersed  in  all  speed,  or  began  a 
dangerous  and  difficult  march  across  the  mountains.  We  shall 
accompany  an  artillery  officer  of  our  acquaintance  to  the  bivouac 
of  General  Rem,*  near  the  confines  of  Transylvania,  merely 
premising  that  the  manuscript  has  already  given  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  all  that  took  place  subsequently  to  the  battle 
of  Temesvar,  and  that  the  writer,  with  his  companion,  w'cre 
made  prisoners  by  a  party  belonging  to  their  own  army. 

‘  Our  w'ay  lay  along  a  path  w  hich  a  Kalauz  (guide)  pointed  out. 
In  about  an  hour  we  passed  a  post  of  Polish  llulans,  and  heard 
from  time  to  time  in  the  obscurity  challenges  in  the  Hungarian 
language,  “  Who  goes  there?”  Rivouac  fires  were  scattered  at 
intervals  beneath  spreading  trees,  so  as  not  to  be  observed  at  a 
distance.  The  trampling  of  patrols  making  their  round  occa¬ 
sionally  filled  the  air.  It  was  a  picturesque  scene  to  behold  at 
that  hour,  w  hen  the  grey  light  of  daw  n  began  to  filter  through 
the  skies,  though  darkness  still  lingered  upon  the  earth.  Near 
our  path  wx  sometimes  saw  groups  of  soldiers  pressing  round  a 
fire,  their  faces  lighted  up,  and  their  costumes  gilded  by  the 
flames.  A  light  morning  breeze  fluttered  across  the  country, 
rustling  gently  through  the  clumps  of  trees,  and  breathing 
balmily  on  our  checks.  A  cursory  glance  over  these  fields  w'ould 
have  suggested  the  idea  that  they  were  w  aking  to  the  ordinary 
labours  of  agriculture ;  but  these  scattered,  half-concealed  fires, 
these  groups  of  reclining  men,  w’ith  burnished  arms,  their  horses 
grazing  near  at  hand ;  those  suppressed  sounds  of  life  behiiKl 
every  hedge,  beneath  every  grove,  in  every  field,  soon  revealed 
W’hat  kind  of  harvest  was  ready  for  the  sickle  there. 

‘  The  sound  of  cocks  crow  ing  announced,  as  morning  broke 
cold  and  grey,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village.  ^V  c  soon  entered, 
and  found  that  though  some  movement  had  already  commenec'd, 
the  greater  part  of  its  denizens  were  still  asleep.  Lights,  paling 

*  Dr.  Sclesingcr  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  general  broke  his  collar¬ 
bone  at  the  battle  of  Temesvar.  Such  an  accident  would  have  disabled  him 
for  months,  whereas  he  never  for  a  day  ceased  his  active  life. 
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before  the  coming  day,  dimly  illuminated  the  windows  of  the 
wooden  houses ;  here  and  there  a  soldier  came  yawning  forth, 
or  leaned  drowsily  from  a  gallery.  Straw’  and  heaps  of  baggage 
and  carts  Jind  horses  filled  the  streets ;  a  hum,  that  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  intensity,  rose  on  all  sides ;  the  cocks  crowed  authori¬ 
tatively  as  the  cold  glories  of  morning  brightened  in  the  skv. 

‘We  W’ere  still  in  charge  of  the  hussars,  who  had  arrested  us 
by  order  of  the  little  lieutenant.  On  the  road,  a  soldier  in  a 
light  summer  dress  had  requested  a  lift  in  the  cart  as  far  as  the 
village,  and  told  us  that  it  had  been  determined  to  emigrate  into 
Turkey.  This  w’as  the  first  hint  w^e  had  received  of  such  a 
plan,  and  observed  to  Sasz  in  German,  “  What  docs  this  fellow 
know  about  the  matter?”  “  You  arc  mistaken,”  observed  the 
man  mildly,  in  the  same  language.  “  I  know’  well  what  has 
been  resolved ;  and  you  w  ill  find  that  my  information  is 
correct.” 

‘  W  c  were  stopped  by  a  strange  figure  w  ith  a  w  ild  expression 
of  countenance  and  a  queer  scattered  beard,  vast  in  bulk,  and 
yet  not  imposing.  To  the  question,  “  W  hat  new  s  ?  ”  1  did  not 
answ’cr,  because  I  did  not  know  w’ho  this  person  might  be.  On 
his  repeating  the  same  words,  I  replied,  “  Sir,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  at  once  to  Field  ^Marshal  lieu¬ 
tenant  Hem ;  and  I  do  not  know’  you  at  all.”  A  squabble 
w’ould  most  probably  have  resulted  had  not  an  oflicer  thrown  in 
the  following  information:  “  You  are  speaking  to  General  llaron 
Stein.”  I  expressed  my  regret,  told  him  w  hat  brought  me,  and 
he  immediately  requested  us  to  follow’  him. 

‘  We  entered  a  large  court-yard,  w  hich  at  first  seemed  filled 
knee-deep  nearly  w  ith  straw’,  but  an  arm  appearing  here,  a  leg 
there,  or  a  head  or  a  shoulder,  announced  that  we  were  in  a 
novel  kind  of  dormitory.  It  w  as  w  ith  difficulty  that  we  crossed 
at  all ;  and  w’e  could  not  help  occasionally  treading  upon  one  ot 
the  sleepers — a  fact  w  e  w  ere  made  acquainted  w  ith  by  an  “  ah ! 
ah !  ”  or  an  oath.  General  Stein  led  us  to  a  ])lacc  w  here  an 
enormous  nightcap  show’cd  above  the  straw’.  This  was  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  the  Field-Marshal,  who  slept  as  soundly  at  that 
anxious  moment  as  he  ever  did  in  prison,  in  exile,  or  in  the 
cradle.  General  Stein  stirred  him  up,  and  he  at  once  raised 
that  extraordinary  face  of  his  and  looked  sharply  at  us.’ 

On  the  very  same  day,  the  small  remnants  of  the  Hungarian 
army  began  their  journey  across  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
They  had  a  rough  time  of  it  for  several  days,  but  at  length  got 
into  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  and  marched  in  tolerable  comfort 
to  their  temporary  resting-place  at  iddin.  licrc  they  met 
with  a  w’elcome  w’hich,  if  it  were  hospitable  in  its  intentions, 
w  as  uncouth  enough  in  its  forms.  ‘  Complaints,  however,’  says 
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our  manuscript,  ‘  were  not  very  frequent  at  first — it  lakes  a  long 
time  to  starve  out  Hungarian  enthusiasm.  1  remember  the  first 
visit  of  Kossuth  to  the  bivouac.  It  became  known  in  the 
morning  that  he  was  coming,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
for  his  reception.  The  emigrants  drew  themselves  up  in  military 
order,  and  with  instinctive  delicacy  endeavoured  to  efface,  as 
well  as  possible,  the  traces  of  their  miserable  position,  lest  these 
being  obtruded  might  seem  silent  reproaches  to  the  great  patriot. 
Still,  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  conceal  the  poverty  in  which 
most  were  plunged.  Many  were  without  shoes,  all  with  soiled 
and  ragged  uniforms ;  most,  pale  and  haggared,  from  sickness 
and  bad  nourishment.  They  made  an  effort,  however,  to  appear 
gay  and  content,  and  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  very  sight 
of  the  late  president  of  the  Hungarian  Kepublic,  as  he  rode — 
his  white  plume  fluttering  in  the  breeze — towards  the  lines, 
seemed  to  warm  their  hearts  and  make  the  blood  course  quicker 
through  their  veins.  As  he  approached,  a  murmur,  a  buzz,  a 
cheer,  a  roar  of  voices  greeted  him,  and  the  vast  shout  of  “  Eljen 
Kossuth”  (long  live  Kossuth)  must  have  been  heard  far  away 
over  the  plains  of  Widdin,  and  awakened  the  echoes  on  the 
A\  allachian  shores  of  the  Danube.  It  must  have  been  a  cheer¬ 
ing  sight  both  to  him  and  to  the  indifferent  spectator :  he  must 
have  felt  that  his  services  were  not  without  their  reward — that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  he  had  loved  were  not  turned  from  him 
in  misfortune ;  and  the  scene  must  have  suggested  the  reflection 
to  others,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  people,  the  democracy,  cry 
out  only  for  bread.  These  men  were  hungry  and  ill-clothed, 
and  enfeebled  by  disease — a  sad  looking  rabble  in  the  morning 
— but  the  presence  of  their  tribune  fell  like  a  ray  of  gold  upon 
their  brows — converted  them  for  an  instant,  once  more,  into  the 
forlorn  hope  of  liberty ;  and  it  was  with  almost  feverish  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  again  and  again  they  took  up  the  expiring  cry,  and 
thundered  out  “  Eljen  Kossuth  !  Eljen  Kossuth  !  ”  ’ 

We  could  have  wished  for  more  ample  information  than  the 
document  before  us  gives  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
apostasy  of  the  principal  Polish  generals,  as  well  as  of  some 
Hungarians.  Probably  the  writer  feels  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
whole  transaction.  At  any  rate,  he  passes  over  the  circumstance 
at  full  gallop.  We  glean,  how'ever,  from  this  and  other  sources, 
that  (jcneral  Pern  is  now  in  the  service  of  Turkey  under  the 
title  of  Murad  Pasha,  and  that  he  has  been  employed,  much 
against  his  will,  in  putting  down  the  insurrection  in  Posnia. 
P  hen  he  became  a  renegade,  it  was  in  the  expectation  of  an 
imminent  war  with  Kussia ;  and  he  sacrificed  not  much  faith, 
it  is  true,  but  a  good  deal  of  dignity,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow'  on  a  grand  scale  against  the  colossal 
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enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  General  Bern  has  always 
been  an  adventurer.  His  triangular  face  is  known  in  every  odd 
corner  of  Europe — nowhere  more  so, perhaps,  than  in  the  debtors’ 
prison  'at  Clichy  (Paris).  Here  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
time  in  studying  a  new  art  of  memory,  and  in  perfecting  his 
theoretical  knowledge  of  strategy.  To  his  honour  be  it  spoken, 
however,  when  he  was  released,  and  better  times  dawned  upon 
him,  he  voluntarily  began  to  despatch  instalments  of  his  debts 
to  Paris,  and  that  he  has  not  forgotten  his  liabilities  since  he  has 
become  a  pasha,  almost  a  prince. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  author  of  the  manuscript  is 
correct  in  representing  Kmetty  as  one  of  the  renegades.  Genend 
Stein,  however,  is  now  a  pasha,  residing  in  splendid  ease  at 
Aleppo,  and  devoting  every  moment  he  can  spare  from  the  tabic 
and  the  harem  to  the  composition  of  a  history  of  his  life  and 
experiences.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  at  some  future  day,  to 
see  announced  by  Colburn  or  Bentley — the  Memoirs  of  Perhad 
Pasha. 

It  is  well  known  that  Kossuth  is  now  an  exile  in  Syria.  From 
what  we  hear  he  has  nearly  lost  all  hope  of  reappearing  on  the 
world’s  stage  as  a  public  man.  He  consoles  himself  by  the 
reflection  that  during  the  w  hole  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  not 
only  had  the  death  of  no  innocent  man  upon  his  hands,  but  that 
he  rather  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  humanity  than  other¬ 
wise.  Despite  the  attempts  made  to  lower  his  character,  and 
represent  him  as  a  mere  demagogue,  he  will  remain  in  history 
as  one  of  the  purest  patriots  produced  by  the  European  revolu¬ 
tions  of  1848.  The  only  ground  of  complaint  at  all  tenable 
against  him,  is,  that  some  of  his  commissioners  in  Transylvania 
acted  w’ith  too  great  severity.  For  this  he  can  scarcely  be  made 
personally  responsible.  The  only  w^onder  is,  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  w^ar  ‘  for  altar  and  for  hearth,’  like  that  w  hich  took  place  in 
Hungary,  the  influence  of  the  mild  character  of  one  man  should 
have  been  so  cflectual  in  preventing  any  outburst  of  cruelty. 
It  may  be  to  be  regretted  that  any  death  took  place  during  the 
struggle  elsewhere  than  on  the  battle-field  ;  but  really  when  the 
agents  of  Austria  took  the  liberty  of  hunting  ladies  through 
forests  with  dogs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  caught  they 
should  have  been  executed  in  a  very  summary  w  ay. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  cruelties  practised  by 
General  Haynau  after  the  last  campaign.  It  is  worth  while, 
however,  to  point  out  that  the  first  acts  of  that  monster  were  in 
accordance  with  the  last.  ‘  Hardly,’  says  Dr.  Schlesinger,  ‘  had 
he  received  the  command,  hardly  had  he  time  to  muster  his 
forces,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  to  begin 
the  war  in  earnest,  hardly  had  he  issued  a  single  order  ol  the 
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day,  when  already  two  sentences  of  death  had  received  his  signa¬ 
ture  ;  Baron  Mednianski  died  on  the  gallows,  and  with  liiin 
Gruber  on  the  5th  of  June  at  Pressburg.  The  former  as  com¬ 
mandant,  and  the  latter  as  artilleryman,  had  taken  an  active  part 
ill  the  defence  of  Leopoldstadt.  ,  .  .  Hardly  had  the  pale  look 
of  horror  disappeared  from  men’s  countenances,  when  the 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  and  executed  (June  18th)  on  the 
priest  Razga.  .  .  .  Ever  since  that  time  the  hangman  has  had 
full  employment  wherever  llaynau’s  courts-martial  have  been 
held.’  The  murders  of  Batthyany,  Kiss,  Damianich,  and  others, 
were  perpetrated  in  accordance  with  a  system  introduced  into 
the  country  by  Marshal  Ilaynau.  No  doubt  the  Austrian  court 
recommended  and  exulted  in  these  atrocities ;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  general  himself  should  be  let  off  free.  The 
bravo  who  is  hired  to  assassinate  is  enveloped  in  the  same  odium 
as  he  who  hires,  and  justly  so.  In  all  countries,  indeed,  the 
tools  of  princely  vengeance  have  been  even  more  hated  than 
princes  themselves ;  for  mankind  seem  instinctively  to  have 
understood  that  the  amount  of  evil  inflicted  upon  them  by 
tyrants  will  never  be  limited  except  by  failure  of  willing  instru¬ 
ments. 


Art.  II. — Sir  Francis  Chantrey^  R.A,  Recollections  of  his  TAfe^  Prac¬ 
tice.,  and  Opinions.  By  George  Jones,  R.A.  Ix)ndon :  Edward 
Moxon.  1819.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  304. 

This  is  a  very  *  slender  record  to  exalted  merit;’  a  book  whose 
scope  and  mission  it  is  hard  to  discover.  The  ^  heart  of  the 
mystery  ’  is  not  to  be  got  at ;  for  there  is  none.  Results  there 
are ;  but  infinitely  few  and  small.  Perhaps  the  most  definite 
notion  of  the  book  is  conveyed,  wlien  we  say,  it  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  what  a  book  or  biography  should  be  :  a  chaotic 
nothing,  without  system,  sequence,  or  central  idea.  Or,  it  may 
pretty  accurately  be  described  as  one  vague  blotch  of  ink,  inno¬ 
cent  of  form  or  character,  save  that  strongly  defined  one,  of 
nonentity ;  w’ith  here  and  there  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a 
fact,  or  partial  glimpse  of  a  reality ;  in  despite,  rather  than  in 
consequence  of  our  biogrjipher.  Mr.  Jones’s  attempts  at  art 
had  led  us  to  expect  no  incommensurable  individuality  in  their 
author.  But  the  fact  exceeds  our  anticipations.  One  of  the  only 
things  whereof  we  do  here  get  a  rumour,  is  this  very  slender 
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individuality ;  something  kin  to  those  infinitesimally  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust  which  torment  us  on  a  windy  day,  obscuring  vision, 
a  thing  through  which  we  cannot  see,  yet  amounting  to  naught 
visible  itself.  The  inlliction  is  tedious  as  dulness  can  make  it; 
exasperating,  as  summer  flies.  The  unfortunate  reviewer  has  in 
his  progress  all  the  sensations  of  intense  drowsiness,  without  the 
relief  of  actual  slumber.  There  is  just  nimbleness  and  buz 
enough  going  on  to  deny  him  this  luxury.  After  all  deductions, 
the  pioneer  has  indubitable  claim,  we  think,  on  the  gratitude  of 
his  readers,  for  accomplishing  the  journey  in  their  behalf,  lie  is 
enabled  both  to  give  report  of  what  little  he  has  seen  by  the 
way ;  and  to  warn  others  against  a  like  rash  enterprise. 

()ne  merit  must  not  be  withheld  from  the  book — in  such  case, 
a  rare  and  inestimable  one.  Speaking  abstractedly,  rather  than 
relatively,  it  is  short.  One  loosely-printed  volume  comprises  the 
whole.  And  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have  been  rather  puzzled  to 
find  material  for  even  that ;  though  after  all,  the  tale  is  ‘  left  un¬ 
told.’  Nothing  would  have  been  lost  had  it  been  further  re¬ 
duced,  to  half  its  present  size. 

The  subject  of  the  biography  did  not  claim  extended  treatment. 
As  referring  to  an  artist  of  the  second  or  third  rank,  interesting 
from  extrinsic  circumstances, — prosperity,  fame,  connexion  with 
celebrated  men, — as  much  as  from  intrinsic  ;  letters,  anecdotes, 
and  similar  memoranda,  would  have  made  an  attractive  volume, 
or  couple  of  volumes,  of  the  ordinary  market-stamp.  Or  failing 
such  material,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  his  uneventful  life,  with 
an  intelligible  summary  of  his  works,  and  of  his  character  as 
artist,  published  at  a  cheap  rate,  would  have  formed  an  accep¬ 
table  companion  to  Allan  Cunningham’s  Lives. 

A  successful  sculptor  or  painter  does  not  necessarily  possess 
individuality  calculated  to  make  any  great  figure  in  a  biography; 
either  in  substance  or  in  strong  definement,  in  siiggestivencss  or 
fresh  reality.  An  original,  intense,  and  earnest  mind  like 
Constable’s  secures  this  interest.  The  impetuous  erring  will  of 
Haydon — unsuccessful  as  artist,  yet  an  unmistakably  powerful 
mind — would  secure  it.  Such,  again,  will  be  su])plicd  by  the 
large  mental  grasp  and  self-relying  strength  of  Turner,  when 
recorded. 

Chantrey  had  none  of  these  things.  But  he  was  precisely  one, 
of  whom  we  should  have  predicted  a  memoir  ;  of  that  note  and 
stamp  to  ensure  it,  in  these  days  of  general  private  desk  delivery, 
and  lock  and  seal  breaking  ;  this  age  of  biographic  loquacity, 
when  a  Coleridge  remains  without  a  biography  of  any  approxi¬ 
mate  mark,  and  the  whole  host  of  popular  literateurs,  second- 
rate  artists,  noisy  politicians,  sectarians,  orators,  impostors,  and 
obscure  persons,  have  instant  anti  full  honours  in  this  kind. 
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Chantrcy  was  just  the  man ;  neither  great  enough  to  defy  scan¬ 
ning,  nor  too  little  to  be  seen.  Yet  far  were  we  from  foreseeing  the 
way  in  which  the  debt  to  his  reputation  would  be  paid,  lie  is 
not,  however,  the  only  celebrity  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
literary  incompetents.  'J'he  miscellaneous  quality  of  present 
biographical  literature  is  even  more  noticeable  than  its  quantity. 
The  prevailing  notion  would  seem  that  any  one,  however  in¬ 
capable  of  anytliing  else,  is  qualified  to  draw  up  the  life  of  his 
relative  or  friend. 

Until  another  biographer  rescue  him,  Chantrey  must  rank 
among  a  class  more  numerous  aforetime  than  now  ;  of  whom 
too  much,  and  also  too  little,  have  been  said;  Mr.  Jones’s 
achievement  being  quite  beside  the  mark.  He  gives  what  we  do 
not  want,  and  withholds  what  we  do.  We  have  bald,  disconnected 
statements  of  biographic  facts,  averaging  one  to  every  twenty 
pages  or  so, — a  few  picked  out  here  and  there,  and  given  at 
random ;  and  the  deliberate  elaboration  of  mediocre  criticisms. 
No  clear  idea  is  given  of  anything,  of  the  progress  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  art,  or  the  dates  of  his  more  remarkable  works ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  flourish  and  repetition  about  his  tendency  to  the 
‘simple  and  the  tender,’  and  ‘  the  child,  the  mother,  the  mourner, 
and  the  afllicted.’  While  reading,  it  scarce  appears  as  Chantrey 
had  a  life,  or  was  an  entity  based  upon  realities  and  the  firm 
earth  at  all.  All  that  seems  a  vague  sketch,  a  fanciful,  portrait- 
paintcr-likc  background,  to  a  stalking-horse  for  ‘  opinions.’ 

Now,  this  was  the  very  worst  plan  mortal  man  could  have  hit 
on,  for  giving  an  idea  of  one  like  Chantrey ;  this  careful  collection, 
— with  some  eking  out  from  the  biographer’s  own  store, — of  the 
scattered  life-long  crumbs  falling  from  the  table  of  the  portrait- 
sculptor.  It  was  not  opinions,  whether  his  own,  or  any  one’s 
else,  we  wanted  of  Mr.  Jones  ;  but  facts.  Mr.  Jones  was  not 
altogether  the  man  to  report  the  former ;  had  they  been  of  value. 
They  might  lose  something  by  the  way.  The  vehicle  is  much 
in  these  cases.  Socrates  demanded  his  i’lato  and  Zenophon. 
It  would  not  have  done  for  Johnson  to  have  gone  lower  than 
his  Boswell.  But  the  rcsthctic  views  of  a  Chantrey  we  should 
have  argued  before  hand,  to  be  just  the  least  significant  portion 
of  the  whole  man ;  a  notion  more  than  confirmed. 

The  subject  is  one  of  some  interest  ;  as  connected  with  an 
error  general  among  artists  and  the  public.  Because  a  man  can 
execute  an  able  discriminative  portrait-bust,  or  ])aint  an  effective 
portrait  on  canvass,  or  even  a  tolerable,  ineloquent  sketch  of 
some  ‘  important  subject,’  or  battle-piece,  free  enough  from 
military  errors  to  satisfy  a  soldier,  it  does  not  follow,  his  notions 
about  the  early  Italian  painters,  or  the  Bhidian  sculptures,  or 
art  in  the  abstract,  will  be  of  general  worth.  Much  more  than 
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a  competence  to  discuss  technic  merit  goes  to  make  up  such 
qualification :  knowledge,  thought,  ability  for  wide  and  central 
views.  A  man  may  carve  the  most  perfect  portraits,  paint  the 
most  plausible  sketches,  all  his  life,  without  being  a  whit  tlic 
nearer  these  things.  As  critics,  in  the  extended  sense,  ordinary 
successful  artists  have  generally  little  to  offer;  matter  of  fact  in 
spirit,  sticking  to  detail,  restricted  in  their  tastes  and  likings; 
by  no  means  open  to  the  highest  inspirations  of  genius,  genius 
departing  from  the  beaten  track,  genius  opposed  to  their  own,  of 
whatever  kind.  A  good  artist,  however,  when  he  can  express 
himself  articulately,  almost  necessarily  can  say  some  pertinent 
things  on  the  practice  of  art.  The  niceties  of  artistic  language, 
in  composition,  chiaroscuro,  colour,  a  painter  of  feeling  can  alone 
discuss  con  amorcy  and  to  best  effect ;  his  speech  flowing  from 
real  knowledge  ;  just  as  an  intelligent  versifier  will  enter  into  tlie 
niceties  of  the  poetic  art  in  metre,  music,  diction,  in  a  spirit 
foreign  to  the  general  reader.  And  those  artist-critics  like 
Hay  don,  wdio  rise  to  real  powxr,  are  characterised  by  the  especial 
appositeness  and  point, — joined  often  to  false  general  views — of 
all  they  say  pertaining  to  the  language  of  their  art,  and  of  all 
grounded  on  observation  and  practical  insight ;  rather  than  by 
wideness  of  range.  This  will  apply  to  Professor  Leslie  him¬ 
self  ;  who,  for  the  acumen  and  fresh  significance  of  his  critic¬ 
isms,  occupies  at  present,  a  place  altogether  his  own ;  just  as  he 
is  a  painter  and  poet  altogether  by  himself.  The  true  artist’s 
point  of  view  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  general  thinker.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  adequate 
illustration  of  art. 

A  few  grains  of  pertinent  observation, — of  the  gold-dust  of 
common  sense,  peep  out  occasionally  in  Chantrey’s  case.  These 
and  the  more  characteristic  anecdotes  arc  mostly  supplied  Mr. 
Jones  by  friends — Mr.  Leslie  and  others.  Such  are  the  canons, 
‘  that  every  good  statue  should  produce  a  chiaroscuro,  that  would 
be  perfect  in  painting,  and  the  one  art  might  be  considered  a 
good  rule  for  the  other  in  this;’  that ' superfluous  ornament  is 
concealment  of  inability,’  and  in  architecture,  truly  fine  buildings, 
*  if  divested  of  their  ornaments,  would  still  from  their  bare 
quantities  produce  a  good  effect ;’  that  ‘  the  difference  between 
a  pood  (portrait)  artist  and  a  bad,  consists  in  this,  a  good 
artist  retains  his  likeness  while  he  softens  the  peculiarities,  and 
a  bad  artist,  secures  his  by  exaggerating  them.’  In  these, 
and  a  few  like,  we  see  the  character  of  the  man.  They  or  rather 
a  much  larger  proportion  would  have  well  assisted  a  real  bio¬ 
graphy.  But  a  completer  wild  goose  chase  than  the  running 
after  Chantrey’s  opinions  to  make  a  volume,  could  scarce  be. 
Their  paucity  was  a  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  a  man  averse  to 
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all  display,  all  set  theories  or  tine  sentiment.  The  few  he  did 
form,  were  decided,  and  quite  such  as  to  be  expected  of  one 
taking  much  on  trust,  yet  possessing  shrewd  common  sense. 

The  meagre  criticisms  Mr.  Jones  rakes  up  from  the  tour  of 
1819, — most  ot  the  facts  of  the  life  given  having  been  de¬ 
spatched  in  twenty-two  pages — are  inconclusive  enough.  After 
all  written  on  works  of  art  in  Italy,  suflicient,  as  Dickens  well 
puts  it,  to  bury  the  whole, — and  in  more  senses  than  the  literal, 
were  they  read, — our  interest  is  not  delirious  when  we  arc  told 
in  general  terms,  Chantrey  admired  this,  and  didn’t  admire 
that :  that  such  and  such  a  portico  ‘  gave  him  entire  satisfaction,* 
and  Mho  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  he  thought  eh'gant  ;*  or 
that  Michael  Angelo’s  ‘  Prophets’  excited  his  ‘  highest  respect.* 
The  fact  is,  Chantrey  w^nt  to  Italy  on  business,  to  secure  a 
supply  of  good  inarhie  from  Carrara,  hut,  as  any  other  husiness- 
man  might,  contrived  to  pick  up  a  little  ])leasure  ;  went  on 
‘  wdth  a  party’  to  Home ;  made  a  note  or  two  in  his  guide-book  ; 
and  in  after  years  could,  like  other  travelled  men,  hold  a  part 
in  conversation  when  turning  on  Italy.  Scraps  of  such  scanty 
leavings,  vague  remembrances  of  vaguer  chit-chat,  Mr.  Jones 
serves  up  in  his  own  forcible  and  elo(juent  way  :  the  result,  to 
the  reader,  is  a  feeling  as  he  had  eaten  of  chopped  hay. 

Chantrey’s  own  fewv  observations  were  on  matters  of  detail. 
Mr.  Jones  atones  for  deficiencies  by  taking  matters  into  his 
owm  hands,  giving  his  opinions,  under  cloak  of  Chantrey.  A 
suspicion  here  presents  itself.  Did  our  Kee]ier  of  the  Academy 
get  up  the  hook  to  the  express  end  of  making  a  handle  of  his 
friend,  and  communicating  to  the  world — an  obtuse,  inexorable 
w’orld,  that  might  not  listen  to  him  otherwise — his  matured 
view^s  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Italian  masters,  and  of  that 
great  institution  to  which  he,  Mr.  Jones,  has  the  honour  to 
belong  I 

However  this  may  be,  Chantrey  and  Jones  for  many  a  w’oary 
page  walk  seemingly  hand  in  hand  ;  the  two  harmonized  by 
notices  now  and  then,  that  Chantrey’s  opinions  on  such  and 
such  a  topic,  scries  of  sculptures,  or  paintings,  ‘  were  nearly  as 
follows,’  or  that  he  ‘  concurred  in  the  following.’  Then,  a  voice 
is  raised  to  inform  us,  that  this  figure  ‘  is  too  near,’  that  in  a 
‘  too  perpendicular  line,’  this  piece  ‘  replete  w  ith  good  forms,’ 
that  *  worthv  of  the  best  times  of  art.'  In  these  days  of  Kuskins 
and  Lord  Undsays,  it  much  profits  us  to  he  tohl  such  things 
about  Ghiberti,  Raphael,  &c. ;  that  some  figures  in  the  latter’s 
‘frescos  cartoons,  are  admirable,*  some  ‘beautiful,’  and  to  some 
‘  oWeetions  may  be  made.’ 

Confused  pragmatic  speech  in  the  biographer’s  own  ac- 
knowdedged  person,  directed  against  erring  compatriots,  is 
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inter  weaved,  about  the  early  Italians :  wholly  beside  the  mark  ; 
comprising  some  truisms,  some  got  up  praise  of  the  early 
masters,  and  marked  by  utter  lack  of  responsive  feeling,  utter 
obtuseness  to  the  real  points  at  issue.  Mr.  Jones,  like  so  many  of 
his  brethren,  has  not  the  remotest  suspicion,  the  fault  of  the  day 
rests,  not  in  the  objects  of  imitation,  but  in  the  fact  of  imitation 
itself.  No!  he  would  have  us  adhere  to  copyism  of  the  ‘great 
masters’  and  the  antique;  and  be  safe.  Little  wonder  a  school 
of  younger  men  arises,  to  depart  from  such  guidance.  If  these 
latter  could  but  learn,  their  salvation  lies  in  no  modification  of 
copyism,  no  change  of  masters,  but  in  relinquishment  of  the 
slavery  altogether  !  This  our  domestic  and  landscape  painters 
hate  instinctively  found. 

Of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  art,  our  biographer,  of 
course,  shares  with  Chantrey  and  the  rest,  entire  ignorance  ;  docs 
not  in  the  least  understand,  poor  man  1  why  painting  all  at  once 
declined  after  its  culmination  in  Raphael :  to  his  mind  an  inex¬ 
plicable  phenomenon,  ‘  derogatory  to  the  powerful  intellect  of 
man,  and  usual  progression.’  Why  not  further  ‘  improvements/’ 
lie  does  not  one  moment  dream,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
inevitable,  this  decay  of  mediaeval  art, — of  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  ornamental  design, — ensuing  to  its  maturity; 
the  whole  just  as  preordained,  as  the  grow  th,  maturity,  decay  of 
an  oak ;  the  progress  to  the  final  step  visible  throughout  the 
course  of  art  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  the  decay 
deepest  w  ithin,  w  hen  the  surface  fairest :  hence,  the  apparently 
abrupt  termination. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied,  over  and  above 
like  adventitious  matter,  wdth  fitful  flights  of  biographic  semi- 
consciousness,  self- repetition,  heterogeneous  reminiscence  of  this 
and  that  actual  or  fancied  characteristic  of  the  sculptor  ; — of  his 
‘  philosophic  ’  mind,  his  ‘  learning ;  ’  his  sporting  ;  of  such 
remarkable  facts  as  that  he  admired  Stothard  and  Flaxman  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Academy,  &c.  An  appendix  follows,  of 
letters,  few*,  short  and  trifling,  but  characteristic,  worth  all  the 
rest  of  the  volume ;  also,  an  account  of  Chantrey  by  Sir  Henry 
Russell,  of  no  very  dissimilar  quality  to  Mr.  Jones’s  portion, 
nor  betraying  individuality  of  higher  mark,  but  containing  a 
greater  relative  amount  of  facts,  and  traits  of  the  sculptor. 

There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  this  account,  w  here  Sir  Henry 
innocently  relates  of  Chantrey,  on  Sir  Henry’s  father  reciting, 
apropos  of  a  head  of  Satan,  the  address  from  ^lilton,  the  artist 
said  he  had  made  him  understand  one  line  he  never  had 
before : 


‘Till  pride — and  worse  ! — ambition  threw  me  down  !’ 
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‘Worse’ — instead  of  being  printed  as  an  exclamation,  *  as  it 
jnafiifestlj/  ought  ’ — being  usually  made  ‘  a  feeble  adjective.’ 
Commentators  of  the  right  orthodox  stamp,  our  friends  would 
have  formed,  for  ignorance  of  their  poet  and  length  of  ear. 

Chantrey’s  notions  of  the  Academy,  which  ‘  from  indifler- 
ence,’  before  his  interests  were  identified  with  it,  were  rapidly 
matured  into  faith  in  its  divine  right,  as  unadulterated  as 
Mr.  Jones’s  own,  are  referred  to,  some  five  or  six  several  times, 
and  made  the  peg  whereon  to  hang  two  assuming,  elaborate 
apologies  for  that  institution.  One  contains  a  sort  of  ex  ojficio 
statement  of  its  constitution.  They  are  as  rampant  displays  of 
the  spasmodic  Toryism  of  a  clique,  Toryism  grasping  at  what¬ 
ever  is,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  privileged  class,  however 
recent  the  corruption  it  hugs,  as  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
witness.  Of  Chantrey  we  are  told,  he  ‘  thought  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  constitution’  of  the  Academy  ‘  Disloyal  !’  and  that  ‘  no 
change  could  be  made  without  being  inconvenient  or  cumbrous 
to  the  institution!’  Happy  institution!  superior  to  the  laws  of 
nature !  horn  perfect ;  free  from  conditions  affecting  the  rest  of 
creation,  the  necessities  of  adaptation  to  the  fluctuating  time. 
The  whole  said  is  a  unique  blossom  of  self-satisfied  folly ;  an 
extreme  sample  of  self-interested  blindness ;  going  as  low  as 
human  nature  can  go  in  narrowness  of  view  ;  an  illustration,  on 
a  petty  scale,  of  Carlyle’s  ‘  Flunkeyism  grown  truculent  and 
transcendent.’  A  like  spirit  is  manifested  in  the  anecdotes  of 
royalty  ;  of  the  affableness  of  the  great  and  good  (ieorge  IV"., 
of  the  sensibility  of  William  IV.:  told  with  the  true  gusto  of 
flunkeyism ; — organ  of  veneration  evidently  much  excited  in 
relator. 

Similarly  far-seeing  are  the  Chantrey- Jones  views  of  English 
failure  in  those  ‘higher  branches  of  art,’  whereof  Mr.  Jones 
believes  himself  a  follower  ;  and  the  ‘  want  of  proper  encourage^ 
mentf  the  stale  cry  of  the  incapable  and  the  blind.  Does  Mr. 
Jones  think,  as  Prince  Iloare  the  witless,  once  gravely  proposed, 
that  a  ‘  great  national  encouragement  of  its  highest  powers*  is  as 
desirable  for  poetry  as  painting  ?  To  be  consistent,  he  ought.  Are 
Paradise  Losts,  Macbeths,  Ancient  Mariners,  I’rincesses,  to  be 
got,  by  giving  co7n7nissions  for  them  \  raising  the  funds  {  starting 
competitions  /  We  advise  the  government  to  try.  When  our 
pretenders  to  what  is  falsely  and  foolishly  called  ‘  high  art,’ — as 
it  all  true  art  were  not  high, — have  a)7ythifig  to  say  in  their  line, 
then  will  they  be  patronized,  not  before.  Historic  painters — 
witness  Etty’s  great  works, — when  something  more  than  pre¬ 
tenders  have  been.  Nay,  the  make-believe  has  been,  unhappily. 
Witness  West,  and  his  ‘Christ  Healing  the  Sick;’  for  which 
men,  llritish  noblemen  and  gentry,  hereditary  legislators  and 
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others,  once  were  found  to  give  £3,000 :  now,  not  wortli  half-a- 
crown ;  worth,  rather,  much  less,  as  a  source  of  immeasur¬ 
able  harm,  in  confusing  and  misleading  the  notions  of  art  of  the 
people.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  This,  and  cases 
similar,  were  the  ripe  result  of  the  hot-bed  of  Dilettantism,  and 
its  attempts  at  the  ‘  advancement  of  English  art.’  It  is  a  sickly 
plant  that  needs  so  much  rearing. 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  supplies  the  partial  material  for  a 
future  life  of  the  sculptor;  unavoidably  bringing  its  instalment 
of  light,  however  slender  and  dim.  Incidental  points  of  interest 
and  value  even  Mr.  Jones’s  efforts  have  been  unavailing  to 
dispart  from  the  thread  of  his  communications  about  the  old 
masters  and  the  Koval  Academy.  Such  we  can  extract  as  the 
general  purport  of  the  confused,  tantologons  statements,  about 
Chantrev  i)ersonallv.  Such  we  find  in  an  occasional  anecdote: 

v  1  ^ 

as  that  of  Turner, — of  whose  greatness  ^Ir.  Jones  has  an  inarti¬ 
culate  sense, — where  represented  as  passing  an  obscuring  water¬ 
colour-tint  over  a  very  noble  picture,  which  somewhat  east  in 
the  shade  one  of  Lawrence’s  near  it,  in  the  exhibition.  An 
‘unparalleled  self-sacrifice!’  cries  the  wondering  Mr.  Jones. 
A  very  generous,  though  but  temporary  sacrifice,  it  was ;  that  of 
the  empty  fame  of  a  single  season  ;  no  such  great  matter  to  a 
Turner,  or  any  true  man,  though  much  to  many  a  narrow 
mind,  and  mean  envious  soul.  A  generous  act  1  worthy  of 
Turner.  We  never  knew  the  picture  of  Lawrence’s  worth  it. 
This,  and  other  anecdotes,  which  like  those  of  (’unstable,  had 
been  current  before,  give  ns  a  glimpse  of  the  greatest  of  land¬ 
scape-painters,  in  a  very  interesting  light. 

In  style — which  is  to  an  author’s  intellect  what  the  ])ores  ot 
the  skin  are  to  the  body,  through  which  individuality,  either 
in  greatness  or  littleness,  will  ever  ooze — our  biographer’s 
writing  is  very  characteristic  :  careful,  self-complacent,  prag¬ 
matic ;  weak,  and  blunt  to  that  degree,  half  a  sentence  Irom 
Kuskin  injudiciously  given  in  a  note  quite  startU  s  us ;  and  the 
letters  introduced  have  an  effect  of  reality  only  less.  In  all  detail 
of  facts,  it  reminds  us  of  a  newspaper  ‘  melancholy  accident. 
The  account  of  Chantrey’s  death,  especially,  reads  like  a  verbatim 
extract  from  the  penny-a-line  columns  of  the  ‘  Times.’  The  writer’s 
more  level  moods,  with  their  dry  official  impersonality,  their  com¬ 
bination  of  indeterminateness  and  wonld-be  precision,  involun¬ 
tarily  suggest  a  report  from  ‘  your  committee  ; '  a  suggestion 
strengthened  by  the  reference  throughout  to  the  author,  in  the 
third  person,  as  to  some  foreign  agency.  On  one  occasion,  wc 
are  told  of  ‘  two  pictures  bv  Jones,’  to  hang  which  in  the  light 
recommended,  Lord  Kgremont  cut  off  the  legs  of  three  portraits 
fixed  in  the  room-panel :  on  which  remarkable  proceeding,  no 
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comment.  On  another,  Me  hear  of  tlie  ‘  jii(l»»nient  of  Mr. 
Jones/  and  Mr.  V'^ernon’s  confidence  in  it,  to  that  extent,  ho 
made  liiin  (Mr.  Jones)  buy  pictures  never  seen  hy  the  former. 
Ajjain,  ‘  Mr.  Jones,  the  ket  per  of  the  Ixoval  Aeadeinv,’  makes  a 
call; ‘Mr.  J  ones  advised  him  to  ijet  into  a  cab,’  and  so  on.  A 
strange  ubieputous,  nnintelligible  kind  of  ju  rson  this  Mr.  Jones, 
M'boin  we  never  see  or  coniVont,  only  liear  of,  vaguely,  from 
afar;  an  humble  emulator,  in  literature,  of  the  acquaintance  of 
his  school-days,  the  imperturtable  Julius  Ciesar,  in  hisCknnmen- 
tarics.  Our  modern  commentator  takes  care  to  acquaint  us  he 
knows  something  of  the  classics,  by  quoting  an  occasional  pas¬ 
sage  or  so  of  Latin  and  even  (ireek. 

Of  Chantrey,  the  recorded  life  and  character  are  eminently 
sim])lc  and  compact.  Easy  of  comj)rehension  is  the  tenor  of 
both.  The  one  M’as  marked  by  steady  common-sense ;  the 
other  by  progressive  success.  Cdiantrey  Mas  born  at  Norton,  in 
Derbyshire,  in  \1H2,  'J'he  son  of  one  of  the  foM'  remaining  small 
proprietors  cultivating  their  om  u  land,  he  received  a  moderate 
education,  and  M  as  aj)prentic(  d,  at  his  own  instance,  to  a  Morking 
M'ood-carver.  Every  oinvard  step  M*as  marked  by  native  sagacity. 
His  natural  gifts  led  him  to  the  more  ambitious  branches  of  art. 
He  beg  an  M’ith  portrait-painting.  Hut  his  craft  of  M  ood-carving, 
securing,  as  it  did,  a  subsistence,  he  did  not  relinquish  till  his 
position  as  sculj)tor  M'as  assured:  a  wise  plan,  since  for  eight 
years  he,  according  to  Ids  omu  account,  scarce  realized  5/.  by 
modelling.  He  began  with  an  imaginative  effort  or  so,  but  soon 
found  his  legitimate  field.  A\  ith  the  10,000/.  brought  him  by 
his  M’ife  in  1811,  he  provided  himself  M'ith  house,  studio,  offices, 
marble.  See.,  like  a  prudent  speculator.  From  the  epoch  of  his 
bust  of  Horne  Tooke, — an  important  patron  to  him,  dates  his 
success.  'This  brought  him  into  notice,  (’ommissions  thence- 
forward  floMed  in.  The  remainder  of  his  life  M  as  a  course  of 
regular  labour,  relieved  by  constant  hos])itality  and  the  periodic 
relaxation  of  country  visits,  and  his  favourite  amusement,  angling; 
interspersed  M'ith  such  occurrences  as  the  visit  to  Italy  ;  a  few 
other  continental  trips  ;  the  erection,  at  a  cost  of  i2(),()0()/.,  of  a  new 
house  and  offices,  adapted  to  the  groM’ing  largeness  of  his  dealings  ; 
and  his  knighthood.  Wdth  characteristic  shreM’dness,  he  early 
avoided  committing  himself  to  any  political  or  party  opinions. 
This,  his  prosperitv,  and  his  common-sense  rendered  him  a  great 
favourite  M’ith  the  English  aristocracy.  Hut  too  often,  indeed,  is 
the  inane  Morld  of  aristocratic  Dilettantism  felt  hovering  dimly 
near,  as  Me  read  these  pages.  His  large  income  and  social  dis¬ 
position  induced  him  to  keep  a  liospitablc  house.  And  it  Mas 
part  of  his  tact  to  secure,  without  much  reading,  varied  average 
knoM'ledge,  by  frequent  intercourse  with  men  of  science  and 
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letters.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  his  health  rajiidly 
and  wholly  gave  way  :  the  ordinary  fate  of  his  class,  the  hard 
workers  and  social  livers.  He  Avas  in  the  maturity  of  middle 
age,  on  his  sudden  death  in  1841. 

This  course  is  as  much  that  of  a  man  of  business  as  of  an  artist. 
Yet  Chantrey’s  wa.s  a  truly  estimable,  though  no  exalted,  or 
rare  character.  There  was  a  native  dignity,  a  reality,  an  English 
genuineness,  about  the  man,  legible  in  his  whole  life,  and  very 
engaging ;  even  amid  the  chaotic  adumbrations  of  the  present 
biography.  lie  was  a  favourable  sample  of  a  class  not  uncommon 
among  us,  the  prosperous  men  Avho  have  risen  through  their  own 
cfl’orts,  and  deservedly.  Generous,  frank,  hearty,  he  was  ;  above 
all,  eminently  direct  in  his  dealings  and  character.  One  of  his 
distinguishing  features  as  a  man,  and  as  one  of  the  class  just 
mentioned,  Avas  his  honest  pride  in  his  origin,  and  progress  in 
life.  Without  sclf-complaccncy,  a  manly  consciousness  of  liis 
true  relations  to  the  Avorld  pervaded  him.  The  taint  of  flunkey  ism 
in  his  position  so  facile  to  catch,  touched  him  not.  That  respect 
for  the  intrinsic  and  essential,  in  character  and  position,  his  early 
circumstances  naturally  inspired,  Avas  never  forsaken  for  Avorship 
of  the  privileged  caste  iAvhich  favoured  and  surrounded  him. 

One  of  those  receiving  freely  and  spending  freely,  he  shoAved 
his  sense  of  the  value  of  money  by  its  liberal  devotion  to  the 
enjoyment  of  himself  and  all  around.  h'iVer  open  to  tales  of 
distress,  he  Avas  the  frequent  dupe  of  his  kind  impulses.  To  his 
brother  artists,  he  Avas  generous  in  more  Avays  than  that  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  Ecav  earning  a  large  income  liaA^e  manifested  a  better 
title  thereto,  by  their  use  of  it.  In  a  profession  inevitably  un¬ 
equal  in  the  attainment  of  the  prizes  of  fortune,  compensation 
for  the  direction  of  so  large  a  share  into  one  or  tAVO  fashionable 
channels,  is  found  in  so  genial  a  Avorldly  head  of  it  as  Chantrey. 
His  generosity  bordered  on  lavishness  ;  yet  eA^cn  here,  his  ])ru- 
dence  did  not  Avholly  forsake  him.  He  left  a  large  property ; 
bequeathed,  after  Lady  Chantrey,  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  trust, 
for  purposes  of  doubtful  judiciousness,  but  unquestionable  good 
intention  ;  in  the  way  of  fostering  the  ‘  higher  branches  of  art. 

Rough  and  free  in  his  manners,  he  Avas  as  full  of  ho7i  horntme 
as  good  feeling.  His  letters  are  instinct  Avith  the  heartiness  and 
good  felloAvship  of  the  man,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  freshness, 
and  freedom  from  efi’ort,  if  also,  from  any  claims  in  the  matter  of 
thought.  And  our  biographer  manages  in  his  semi-articulate 
Avay,  to  let  us  sec  hoAv  closely  he  attached  those  about  him,  by 
his  cheerful  openness  and  friendly  heart. 

In  person,  Chantrey  did  not  belie  liis  inner  self.  Jones, 

indeed,  gives  us  to  understand,  in  one  place,  he  resembled 
Shakspere;  in  another,  that  it  Avas  Socrates  he  Avas  like;  and 
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thereon,  would  have  us  accept  a  deeper  similarity,  of  mind,  to 
the  Cl  reek  philosopher  !  A  notion  nearer  the  mark,  is  graphically 
supplied  by  his  friend  Thomson,  when  he  begins  his  letter  with 
a  red  wafer  stuck  on  the  paper  ;  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  &c.,  given  in 
black.  Tlie  symbol  so  pleased  the  sculptor,  he  adopted  it  him¬ 
self  as  an  occasional  jocose  signature. 

Chantrey’s  intellect  was  a  limited  but  emphatically  capable,  if 
not  very  elevated,  one ;  ready  at  command  and  certain.  All  he  said 
or  did  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  the  purpose.  Altogether  practical 
was  the  whole  man.  The  sagacity  of  a  sublimated  common  sense, 
was  his  prevailing  characteristic,  llis  mind  was  a  perceptive 
one,  not  thoughtful  or  intense  ;  making  use  of  all  that  came  in  his 
way;  gleaning  information;  receiving  results,  and  applying  them 
shrewdly,  lie  attained  proficiency  in  all  he  undertook,  whether 
it  were  wood-carving,  painting,  portrait-busts,  fishing,  shooting. 
A\  ithout  his  range,  were  it  but  one  step,  he  was  helpless.  Hut 
then,  as  a  rule,  he  took  care  never  to  advance  that  step.  And 
this  was  easy  to  him ;  for  he  was  averse  to  all  beyond  the  literal, 
and  the  every-day.  The  singular,  the  eccentric,  in  thought, 
manner  of  art,  way  of  wearing  one’s  hair,  or  any  other  de¬ 
partment,  he  detested.  ‘  Let  us  stick  to  the  broad,  common 
high-way,  and  do  our  best  there,’  was  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  man.  lie  was  haunted  by  no  unattainable,  ever-retreating, 
fair  ideals.  No  dreaming  aspirations,  or  indefinite  yearnings,  had 
part  in  his  life.  His  somewhat  extreme,  and  in  Hr.  Jones’s  hands 
quite  over-done  devotion,  to  ‘  simplicity,^  was  very  characteristic  ; 
in  unison  with  that  really  satisfactory  in  him,  but  pointing  to  his 
wants,  his  restrictedness  of  feeling  and  unimaginativeness. 

The  same  practical  tendency  and  restriction  of  effort  to  things 
within  reach,  the  sagacious,  unerringly  successful  application  of 
himself  to  the  certain  and  definite,  characterise  his  art :  in  the 
artist,  ever  the  blossom  and  result  of  the  whole  man.  Emphatic 
fulfilment  does  his  success  afford  of  the  celebraU‘d  apophthegm  of 
Hulready ;  ‘  know  what  you  have  to  do,  and  do  it.’  He  did  not 
spend  himself  on  false  aims,  nor  once  lose  himself  in  a  wrong 
track.  Having  early  ascertained  his  true  field,  portraiture,  he 
consistently  adhered  to  it,  notwithstanding  all  ‘  advice  of  friends;’ 
though  far  from  lacking  ambition,  or  high  ideas  of  the  so-called 
higher  branches.  In  this,  his  history  is  especially  instructive, 
worthy  of  heed.  He  was  faithful  to  the  light  that  was  in  him. 
And  in  better  times  of  art  he  might  have  been  a  still  better  artist. 

T  or  his  was  not  the  light  to  live  independently  of  surrounding 
conditions,  but  in  accordance  with  them.  He,  like  Mr.  Jones, 
accepted  tliis  present  state  of  art  as  the  normal  and  legitimate  ; 
taking  all  that  is  for  gospel  :  the  exaggerat(‘d  importance  of 
painting  and  sculpture ;  their  divorcement  from  art-universal ; 
the  prevailing  copyisms  and  anomalies.  On  a  particular  factor  s 
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chimney  in  the  disguise  of  an  obelisk,  executed  from  a  design  of 
his  own — the  literal  copy  of  an  Egyptian  original,  he  especially 
valued  himself.  When  he  or  Jones  talks  of  ‘  art,’  they,  like 
many  others,  mean  only  sculpture  or  painting.  A\'hen  he  carved 
a  monumental  work,  he  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  customary 
a;sthetically  hideous  and  barbarous  stone-mason’s  ornaments  and 
bounding  lines  of  the  tablet.  He  grafted  his  clever  art,  in  the 
execution  of  the  figures,  on  the  base  common-places,  the  under¬ 
taker’s  morsels  of  Egyptian  symbolism,  in  yogue;  troubling  his 
head  about  such  matters  no  more  than  another  man.  A  (lothic 
cathedral  was  to  his  mind,  the  pre-ordained  receptacle  for  his 
and  other  modern  sculptors’  work,  the  arena  of  good  or  bad 
lights  for  monumental  tablets  and  colossal  masses  of  statuary. 
One  small  chapel  at  Westminster  is  completely  filled,  that  is 
to  say  extinguished,  by  his  huge  statue  of  Watt,  so  as  to  have 
called  down  the  yery  just  indignation  of  ^Ir.  Pugin.  A\  e  well 
can  fancy  how  he  would  have  ‘  wondered  and  been  silent,’  had 
one  told  him  the  pedestal  he  and  his  brethren  unintelligently 
manufacture  from  generation  to  generation  for  their  busts,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  art,  and  those  practising  it ;  in  its  unre  deemed 
hideousness,  its  mechanical  but  costly  multiplication,  its  utter 
defiance,  forgetfulness,  of  art  audits  demands.  His  common- 
sense  led  him  to  object  to  Homan  cuirasses  and  bare  arms  and 
legs.  Put  the  most  he  could  oiler  in  substitution  was  a  mongrel 
compromise  between  antique  forms  and  modern  reality.  This, 
indeed,  was  much,  considering  all  things.  Of  the  one  great 
office  of  all  art — the  consecration  of  contemporary  reality,  the 
poetic  representation  of  the  actual,  it  was  scarce  to  be  expected 
he  should  be  rightly  conscious. 

The  poet  Flaxman,  bitten  by  mania,  once  made  a  delibe¬ 
rate  proposal,  which  turns  one’s  very  blood  cold,  in  its  ])ucrile 
inariisticalness  ;  a  colossal  statue  of  Ih'itanyiia  to  be  erected  on 
Greemrtch-hiU  betweim  the  two  wings  of  the  hospital.  A 
fayourite  dream  of  Cdiantrcy’s,  fortunately  unrealized  also,  was 
the  perpetuation  of  his  fame  inseparable  from  his  native  soil 
itself^,  by  a  colossal  statue  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  carved 
on  the  per])endicular  side  of  a  Derbyshire  rock ;  a  thing 
frightful  to  think  of:  so  monstrous  a  scar  on  great  Nature’s  face. 
This  idea  was  a  violation,  but  still  a  matter  of  fact  one,  of  Chan- 
trey’s  usual  common  sense  leanings.  These  arc  characteristi¬ 
cally  evidenced  by  his  just  contempt  of  allegories. 

Such  feeling  as  a  gifted  common-sense,  the  talented  develop¬ 
ment  of  common-sense  observation,  could  attain,  that  Chantrey 
manifested.  His  favourite  position  for  a  horse,  standing  on  all 
four  legs,  because  ‘  you  cannot  give  a  durable  effect  to  that  in  its 
nature  transitory,’  is  an  instance  of  this  real  power  of  his.  And 
the  sentiment  emulated  *  of  a  horse  standing  still  in  a  field  and 
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looking  about  him,’  illustrates  the  kind  and  amount  of  imagina¬ 
tion  wliereof  he  was  capable ;  real  as  far  as  it  went,  but  that, 
not  f«ir.  In  the  celebrated  Idchfield  sleeping  children,  and 
remaining  works  of  that  small  class,  it  was  just  this  tangible 
sentiment  and  prosaic  j>oetry  that  were  achieved.  Mr.  Jones 
unconsciously  explains  the  heart  of  the  matter,  when  saying, 
with  characteristic  inspiration,  they  ^  went  to  the  heart  of  every 
mother  and  delighted  every  parent,’'  The  reason  of  their  popu¬ 
larity  is  here  suggested.  There  was  just  sentiment  enough  to 
catch  the  eye  ;  and  not  too  7nuch,  Any  other  or  higher  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  had  not.  The  case  our  biographer  endeavours  to 
make  out,  of  the  imaginativeness  of  Chantrey ’s  use  of  flowers,  is 
simply  absurd  ;  in  kee])ing  with  the  rest  of  the  criticisms,  wherein 
it  is  gravely  affirmed,  he  equalled  in  his  monumental  works,  the 
anticjuc,  nay,  surpassed  the  majority  of  classic  remains.  The  tell¬ 
ing  ‘the  death  of  the  head  of  a  famd if  by  a  wreath  of  lilies,  the 
principal  one  broken  away,  Mr.  Jones  Avould  have  us  believe  did 
‘  as  much  as  any  poetic  meta])hor  has  ever  done.’  The  ‘  fading 
form  for  the  consumptive,’  the  ‘  drooping  for  the  sorrowful,’  <Ji:c., 
are  all  feats  of  imagination  worthy  of  a  V  alentinc,  or  the  com¬ 
piler  of  a  ‘  lianguage  of  Tlowers.’ 

Chantrey’s  monuments  were  deformed  by  the  prevailing  vice 
of  modern  sculpture;  excessive  and  misdirected  imitativeness, 
llis  cushions  and  mattresses,  cost  him  and  his  workmen  as  much 
pains  to  elaborate,  as  the  human  faces  themselves :  the  result 
meretricious,  alien  to  true  art,  degrading  to  the  taste  of  all 
whose  admiration  is  caught  by  such  tricks.  A\  hen  will  modern 
sculptors  learn  the  elementary  fact,  that  typiealness  in  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  unessential  parts,  or  all  w  hcrc'in  imitative  delusion 
is  easy,  is  the  very  soul  of  their  artistic  language,  as  to  such 
things  ? 

In  his  monumental  sculptures  generally,  apart  from  the  class 
just  noticed,  Chantrey  realized  as  high  an  excellence  as  the 
modern  range  of  such  things  admits ;  the  technic  attainment 
far  exceeding  in  importance  the  ‘  ])honetic  ;’  the  a?sthctic  a 
very  mixed,  and,  as  a  whole,  unsatisfactory  one.  In  his  public 
equestrian  monuments,  w'e  have  real  and  refined  art,  and 
character,  of  a  restricted  kind ;  art  only  too  good — in  general, 
immeasurably,  for  the  heroes  celebrated.  Hut  in  his  portrait- 
busts,  w’e  have  him  on  his  ow  n  ])eculiar  ground ;  where  he  put 
forth  indubitable  mastery,  exceeded  by  no  know’n  w’orks  in 
that  province,  in  rare  instances  equalled.  For  the  earnestness, 
dignity,  pre-eminence  of  character  and  of  expression,  truth  of 
portraiture,  and  sober  but  certain  and  unerring  art,  of  these 
productions  he  demands  all  honour.  From  his  hands,  the  out¬ 
ward  aspects  of  a  large  section  of  the  distinguished  and  rctally 
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great  of  his  time  have  received  justice.  Would  that,  devoted 
to  the  recording  of  such,  a  j>ortrait  sculptor  and  painter,  similar, 
existed  in  every  generation  !  Around  him  flocked  a  more 
numerous  crowd  of  the  celebrated  and  important,  than  it  perhaps 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  another  artist  to  attract.  Nor  Mas  tliis 
prosperity  without  cause.  There  was  reality  in  the  man,  and  in 
his  art. 


Art.  III. — Chrisfs  Second  Coming;  will  it  he  Pre-millennial  f  By  the 
Rev.  David  Brown,  A.M.  Second  Edition.  Carefully  revised 
and  corrected,  wdth  large  additions.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1849. 

There  has  long  been  a  complaint  that  continental  doctors  of 
theology,  students  of  physical  science,  and  the  masters  of  our 
popular  literature,  have  become,  if  not  absolute  unbelievers,  yet 
only  half-believers,  in  Christianity ;  tolerating,  rather,  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  truths  as  matters  of  popular  faith,  than  giving  them  a 
bond  Jide  reception  as  the  revealed  mind  of  God.  There  is 
considerable  cause  for  this  lamentation.  But  the  tendency  has 
been  too  general  to  represent  this  scepticism  as  affecting  the 
very  vitals  of  Christianity,  threatening  to  blot  out  from  our  con¬ 
victions  the  facts  on  which  the  Christian  system  is  built.  Such 
apprehensions  betray  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  w  isdom  of  Providence, 
which  has  ordained  that  truth  is  to  be  elicited,  in  its  purest  and 
most  influential  form,  by  the  conflict  betw  een  unbelief  and  faitli ; 
just  as  the  strength  of  individual  character  is  but  half  known, 
till  difficulty  and  opposition  call  it  forth. 

There  is  a  species  of  infidelity  to  some  extent  prevalent 
amongst  us,  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  wholesale  rejection 
of  the  Bible.  We  know  not  how  to  describe  the  common  prin¬ 
ciple  running  through  all  the  divisions  of  it  better  than  by  calling 
it — a  rooted  distrust  m  Christianity  as  a  nieans  of  renewing  the 
world;  a  belief  that  its  practical  power  has  been  exhausted,  and 
that  till  some  new^  revelation  has  been  made,  the  w  orld’s  salvation 
can  never  be  accomplished.  There  are  those  who  regard  it  as 
having  been  a  grand  inspiration,  while  it  lasted — an  overpower¬ 
ing  influence,  till  it  had  spent  itself :  but  that  now  w  e  have 
subsided  again  into  stagnation  and  hardness,  tind  require  new' 
miracles,  new  facts,  and  new  truths,  to  meet  the  unsatisfie  d 
cravings  of  the  soul — as  if  the  progress  of  humanity  had  out¬ 
stripped  the  resources  of  Christianity. 
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One  of  the  developments,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  harmless 
one,  of  this  spirit  has  embodied  itself  in  the  system  of  modern 
Millenarianism.  Taking  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  proof  relied 
on  by  the  advocates  of  this  system,  it  seems  to  us  that  unless 
there  were  a  predisposition  toicards  it — arising  from  a  want  of 
faith  in  Christianity — such  confessedly  slight  evidence  would 
never  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  such  extraordinary 
doctrines.  They  admit,  indeed,  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded  ;  and  hold,  in  common  with  the  great 
body  of  believers,  the  doctrines  usually  deduced  from  them. 
Hut  when  we  speak  of  the  competency  of  the  gospel  to  regene¬ 
rate  the  world,  and  expatiate  on  the  prospects  of  spiritual  glory 
to  be  realized  by  its  agency,  we  are  accused  of  deluding  our¬ 
selves  and  others  with  ‘  rhetoric.’  According  to  them,  the 
gospel  has  done  nearly  as  much  as  it  ever  will  do  with  its  present 
powers :  though  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  merely  nominal 
Christianity  existing — though  there  are  huge  masses  of  idolaters 
peopling  three-quarters  of  the  globe — though  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  know  nothing  of  a  Redeemer — we  are  not  to  expect 
any  great  alteration  till  Christ  shall  come  to  set  up  in  person  a 
visible  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  and  even  then,  a  great  part  of  his 
enemies  will  yield  only  a  feigned  obedience.  Such  a  doc¬ 
trine  is  so  directly  opposed,  and  so  immensely  inferior,  to  that 
which  is  commonly  held  on  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  that  unless  it  be  sustained  by  strong  scrip¬ 
tural  assertions,  so  that  in  rejecting  it  w  e  do  violence  to  the 
text  and  spirit  of  the  w^ord  of  God,  the  holding  of  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  must  spring,  either  from  the  conviction  that  Christianity  in 
its  present  resources  is  unable,  or  ill-adapted,  to  do  the  great 
work  of  human  redemption,  or  from  a  defective  perception  of 
those  carnal  elements  belonging  to  the  system  which  is  brought 
into  odious  rivalry  with  it.  If  the  former  explanation  be  adopted, 
w  e  may  reply  by  appealing  to  the  history  of  Christianity  ;  or  if 
our  opponent  have  realized  the  pow’er  of  the  gospel  in  his  own 
person,  we  may  send  him  to  his  own  experience — since  what  has 
subdued  one  heart,  is  able  to  subdue  all  hearts,  and  to  captivate 
and  sanctify  all  wills.  If  the  ‘  defective  perception  ’  exist  to 
w  hich  we  have  referred,  it  must  originate  in  a  sensuous,  imagina¬ 
tive  cast  of  mind,  more  awake  to  outward,  material  grandeur 
than  to  that  spiritual  and  inw'ard  glory  which  constitutes  the 
attraction  of  the  gospel.  We  are  unwilling  to  apply  sweeping 
criticism  to  every  holder  of  the  sentiments  in  question,  but  there 
must  be  a  tendency  to  this  defect  in  the  mental  constitution  of 
modern  Pre-millenialists. 

There  are  three  ways  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  any  theory 
professing  to  be  derived  from  the  Bible,  each  one  ol  which,  in 
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relation  to  the  present  question,  is  capable  of  ample  illustration. 
First,  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  principles  of  interpretation, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  consistent  or  inconsistent — bv  what 
quality  of  criticism  have  these  conclusions  been  evolved?  or, 
secondly,  the  method  of  rcductio  ad  ubsurdum  may  be  tried 
upon  the  theory,  by  deducing  those  consequences  from  it  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  principles  of  its  advocates  ; 
or,  thirdly,  the  system  may  be  compared  with  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  gospel — with  what  is  called  the  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  our  opinion,  the  application  of  any  one  of  these  tests 
to  the  Millennial  theory  will  explode  it,  whether  we  compare  it 
with  the  llible,  or  with  itself,  or  with  the  general  principles  of 
Christianity. 

In  arguing  with  a  modern  ^lillenarian,  we  are  liable  to  con¬ 
stant  perplexity  from  being  at  issue  with  him  on  the  very 
first  principles  of  intcr])retation,  and  on  the  application  of  his 
professed  principles.  To  any  one  who  does  not  come  to  the 
study  of  the  Ihble  strongly  predisposed  towards  a  theory,  it 
would  appear  a  glaring  absurdity  to  take  what  certainly  seems 
the  most  highly  figurative  language  as  the  literal  expressions  of 
the  ultimate  form  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  and 
to  construct  such  a  theory  as  that  of  the  millennium  from  a  single 
symbolical  passage  in  the  most  symbolical  book  in  the  Bible. 
You  feel  this  preliminary  question  forced  upon  you: — By  what 
test  can  it  be  ascertained  when  the  word  of  Ciod  speaks  in 
poetry,  and  when  in  plain  prose  ?  A\dien,  and  where,  are  you 
to  say,  this  is  a  scenical  rcj)resentation  of  a  spiritual  truth,  or 
the  metaphorical  expression  of  a  spiritual  fact;  and  this  is  an 
abstract  statement,  purely  literal,  to  be  received  as  an  (‘xact, 
unadorned  account  of  Christian  doctrine  ?  Is  it  all  litcual  ?  and 
if  not,  by  what  rule  can  you  discriminate  the  literal  from  the 
figurative  ?  Are  there  any  rules  ?  or  is  every  individual  at 
liberty  to  choose  out  of  the  visions,  ])rophccies,  and  dramatic 
representations  of  Scripture,  that  portion  which  it  may  suit  his 
system  to  render  literally?  A  very  old,  and  it  would  seem  a 
trustworthy,  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  we  must  not  con¬ 
struct  doctrine  out  of  prophecy — Thcologia  prophetica  non  cst 
argamentativa.  The  reason  of  such  a  rule  is  obvious.  Pro¬ 
phecy,  in  order  that  it  may  not  bring  about  its  own  lulHlment, 
that  it  may  awaken  only  general  expectations,  and  when  fulfilled 
may  become  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origin,  whether  general  or 
particular,  whether  literal  or  figurative,  must  be  on  the  whole 
an  obscure,  and  but  imperfect,  description  of  wdiat  is  predicted, 
till  the  fulfilment  shall  throw  light  upon  its  hitherto  dim  expres¬ 
sions,  But  this  rule  has  been  reversed  by  the  disciples  of  the 
school  wc  are  opposing,  who  arc  all  in  common  inspired  by  a 
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typophobta.  The  canon  they  have  relied  on  most — one  most 
necessary  to  them — is,  that  whatever  interpretation  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy  is  possible,  is  probable ;  a  maxim  by  the  help  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  extract  marvellous  absurdities  from  the  word 
of  God. 

It  would  certainly  seem  probable,  that  in  giving  a  revelation 
of  his  will  the  Almighty  would  convey  the  most  important  parts 
of  it  in  language  that  could  be  rightly  inter])rcted  by  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  read  it ;  and  with  such  repetitions  as 
we  find  in  the  case  of  truths  confessedly  the  most  imj)ortant. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  for  instance,  is  exhibited  in  the 
centre  of  a  thousand  lights,  all  converging  towards  it  as  into  a 
focus ;  prophecy,  literal  and  figurative ;  type,  symbol,  and 
parable;  direct  and  simple  statement,  iterated  and  reiterated; 
and  in  the  Epistles,  the  doctrine  is  reasoned  out  with  much 
energy,  both  of  ideas  and  of  language.  Now',  it  is  not  according 
to  the  analogy  of  inspiration  that  a  dogma  so  important  as  the 
reign  of  Christ,  w  ith  his  risen  saints,  for  a  thousand  years,  should 
be  abandoned  to  the  support  of  a  single  ])assage,  and  that 
passage  occurring  in  the  midst  of  visions  that  at  least  have  the 
appearance  of  being  symbolical.  Before  w  e  take  such  an  account 
to  bo  the  literal  winding  up  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  we 
must  have  the  same  truth  glancing  upon  us  from  other  pages 
and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  w  e  must  have  it  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Ej)istles.  ‘  But  here,’  says 
an  accredited  author  of  the  Millennial  school,  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  ‘  is  the  seat  of  the  doctrine.’ 

We  have  often  tried,  with  the  help  of  Millenarian  w  riters,  to 
form  some  intelligible  and  fixed  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  (Mirist  on  earth  can  be  a 
‘judgment’  on  their  behalf,  but  without  success.  The  ideas 
that  arise  on  the  attempt  seem  so  incompatible.  On  the  one 
hand,  w'e  have  to  think  of  a  grand  spiritual  monarchy,  at  the 
head  of  which  (Christ  himself  sits  as  the  supreme  sovereign, 
arrayed  in  spiritual  glory :  his  glorified  saints,  but  principally 
the  Jews  (although  tlie  literal  interpretation  of  the  ])assagc  in 
the  Apocalvpse  gives  this  glory  to  the  martyrs  only),  are  with 
him  as  co-assessors,  holding  a  subordinate  authority.  So  far 
W’e  are  presented  w’ith  spiritual  ideas  only,  of  the  same  class 
as  are  aw'akened  wdien  we  try  to  form  a  conception  of  heaven 
and  its  blessedness.  But  now  the  mind  has  to  abandon  this 
purely  spiritual  region,  and  try  to  connect  with  it,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same,  the  idea  of  a  mcaterial  and  local  throne,  and 
local  seats  of  authority ;  a  material  temple  for  worship,  with 
sacrifices  as  helps  to  the  devotion  of  glorified  creatures ;  a 
material  citv,  which  is  to  be  adorned  for  the  habitation  of 
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spiritual  natures  by  the  presents  and  the  glory  of  earthly  kings ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  senses  are  to  be  gratified,  and  the  taste  for 
outward  pomp  is  to  be  pampered  ;  and  yet  this  is  part  of  the 
‘judgment’  given  to  creatures  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
purified  from  the  last  taint  of  flesh  and  sense,  and  to  be  ennobled 
with  an  incorruptible  and  immortal  nature.  We  arc  obliged  to 
give  up  this  attempt  to  mingle  carnal  and  spiritual,  earthly  and 
heavenly  things,  in  despair. 

Another  part  of  the  ‘  judgment’  given  to  the  glorified  saints, 
and  which  presents  equal  difficulties,  is  the  universal  spread  of 
the  gospel  during  the  millennial  period.  How  is  this  diffusion 
to  be  accomplished  ?  Ily  the  instrumentality  now  employed 
being  rendered  more  powerful  and  effectual  ?  By  persuasion, 
by  the  activity  and  intercessions  of  the  Church,  by  the  ministry 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  ?  No,  not  mainly  ;  but  chietly 
by  the  personal  manifestation  of  Christ,  by  judgments  on  anti- 
christian  nations,  by  the  revival  of  miracles,  by  extraordinary 
effusions  of  the  Spirit.  The  glorified  saints  are  also  to  be 
employed  on  behalf  of  saints  on  earth,  in  the  character  of  minis¬ 
tering  angels.  Let  the  reader  try  to  w^ork  out  these  ideas,  and 
he  will  complete  a  scheme  as  incompatible  with  Christianity  and 
the  Bible  as  any  production  of  fiction  can  well  be.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Christ  in  the  clouds  will  be  the  means  of  converting 
those  rebellious  against  all  previous  means.  His  appearance  in 
spiritual  glory  to  Saul  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  in  fiwoiir 
of  this  view,  but  the  example  really  overthrows  it.  There  were 
other  and  moral  means  used  to  effect  the  conversion  of  Saul. 
The  sight  of  Christ  produced  blindness,  terror,  and  stupe¬ 
faction  ;  but  the  words  of  Christ,  though  few,  were  tender  and 
subduing,  and  directed  him  to  the  further  use  of  instruction  at 
Damascus.  But  men  could  not  be  converted  in  this  manner  by 
the  personal  appearing  of  Christ.  There  are  no  saints  in  the 
flesh  remaining,  for  they  are  all  transformed ;  none  to  whom  the 
wonder-stricken  Sauls  could  be  sent  for  instruction  and  training ; 
— and  how  all  their  wonder  and  terror  are  to  have  a  moral  direc¬ 
tion  given  to  them ;  how  a  new  heart  is  to  spring  out  of  a 
terrible  vision ;  how  faith  can  be  invited  into  existence  by  what 
seems  calculated  to  inspire  only  awe — all  these  difficulties  arc 
ignored  and  unsolved.  Similar  objections  may  be  urged  against 
judgments  on  anti-christian  nations  as  agents  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  What  influence  have  earthquakes,  plagues, 
famines,  and  fires,  in  changing  the  currents  of  a  man’s  affections? 
In  what  manner  do  they  overcome  his  cherished  aversion  to 
God,  root  out  his  enmity  to  the  Cross,  and  implant  aspirations 
after  a  sanctified  and  obedient  nature?  And  the  revival  of 
what  miracles  will  be  competent  to  bring  the  truth  into  effectual 
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contact  with  the  heart  f  No  miracle  short  of  that  which, 
abandoning  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching,  shall  accomplish 
some  wonderful  psychological  change  in  the  nature  of  man. 
But  would  that  be  changing  men  into  Christians  ?  Millenarian 
writers  must  surely  mean  some  miraculous  agency  of  the  Spirit 
of  this  kind  when  they  speak  of  his  extraordinary  effusions  in 
those  times ;  for  they  refer  but  slightly  to  the  usual  instruments 
by  which  the  Spirit  now  works,  while  they  frecpiently  refer 
to  the  supernatural  and  the  miraculous  as  the  instruments  of 
conversion.  After  surveying  all  the  extraordinary  machinery 
for  human  conversion  during  the  millennium,  the  question  is 
forced  upon  one.  Why  should  Heaven  prepare  such  a  battery  to 
break  down  an  opposition  to  the  truth,  which  wdll  be  infinitely 
weaker  than  that  now  offered  to  its  claims  ?  Satan  and  his 
agencies  will  be  bound  during  that  time,  and  yet  the  renovation 
of  human  nature  will  stand  more  in  need  than  ever  of  super¬ 
natural  help ! 

But  does  not  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  theory  disclose  the 
low  views  which  these  writers  have  been  accustomed  to  take  of 
the  Christian  system?  We  have  been  used  to  consider  that 
the  means  ordained  by  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  present  con¬ 
version  of  man  are  admirably  adapted  to  his  nature.  They  are 
beautifully  delicate  as  an  appeal  from  infinite  power  to  helpless 
creatures — in  wide  contrast  with  the  rude  compulsion  implied 
in  the  extensive  use  of  miracles  and  judgments.  It  is  a  con¬ 
descension  touching  our  deepest  sensibilities  when  the  Law¬ 
giver  tenderly  reasons  with  the  law-breaker,  and  accompanies 
his  expostulations  with  a  secret  influence  on  the  will,  the  con¬ 
science,  and  the  reason,  wdiich,  though  not  for  one  moment 
interfering  with  his  freedom  or  with  his  spontaneous  movement 
towards  God,  exercises,  nevertheless,  an  influence,  without  which 
he  would  have  remained  as  before,  indifferent  and  hardened  to 
all  the  words  of  Judge  and  Redeemer.  If  love  and  free  obedi¬ 
ence  are  to  be  drawn  forth  by  the  gospel,  such  means  as  these 
seem  exquisitely  adapted  to  their  end.  Notwithstanding  verbal 
denials,  the  Millenarian  repudiates  the  efficacy  of  these  means. 
They  are  not  material  and  palpable  enough  to  win  his  con¬ 
fidence.  They  do  not  rudely  compel  obedience,  but  plead  for 
it;  and  they  plead  for  it  with  an  authority  so  subdued  and 
softened  by  love  and  mercy,  as  to  seem  tardy  and  circuitous  in 
the  route  they  take  to  reach  the  salvation  of  the  species.  A 
millennium  of  obedience  can  only  be  brought  about,  therefore, 
by  the  prodigies  attending  the  advent,  by  some  resistless  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  judgments  upon  the  wicked.  But 
truth,  and  love,  and  obedience  arc  spiritual  things,  and  can  be 
established  in  the  world  only  by  spiritual  means.  The  Mille- 
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narian  spirit  is  arrogant,  and  impatient,  and  coarse — arrogant, 
in  intruding  on  the  functions  of  the  Supreme,  abolishing  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  substituting  a  refined  Mohamme¬ 
danism  ;  impatient,  with  the  rate  at  which  the  Redeemer  moves 
onward  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  therefore  would 
have  him  come  and  inaugurate  his  universal  reign  by  terrible 
signs  and  wonders ;  and  coarse,  in  undervaluing  the  existing 
moral  and  spiritual  means  of  bringing  men  into  the  obedience 
of  the  faith. 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Millenarians  arc  more 
unanimous  than  another,  it  is  that  the  proper  kingdom  of  Christ 
has  never  yet  been  established,  and  never  will  be  till  he  shall 
come  a  second  time  to  set  it  up  on  the  earth.  We  know  not  a 
more  revolting  doctrine  amongst  all  the  deformed  (diristianitv  of 
that  system.  Not  the  least  astonishing  part  of  the  matter  is, 
that  men  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  claiming  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  Christian  revelation,  should  be  found  in  this 
age  attempting  to  revive  the  very  notion,  the  same  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  respects,  as  that  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  old,  and  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews  now,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  ‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world’ — ^  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you  ’ — ‘  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation  ’ — were  the  reiterated  announcements  of  (’hrist  as  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom.  ]hit  these  were  the  state¬ 
ments  that  convinced  the  Jews  that  he  was  an  impostor ;  for  him 
to  declare  that  ‘  his  kingdom  was  not  from  hence,’  fahitied,  in 
their  estimation,  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship ;  for  they  believed 
that  his  kingdom  was  temporal,  and  therefore  they  crucified 
him  as  a  nmlefactor,  determined  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  whose 
kingdom  should  be  of  this  world.  They  fell  into  this  grand 
mistake  through  an  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  congenial 
to  their  carnal  ambition.  The  same  mistake  has  been  committed 
by  the  writers  of  the  school  we  are  opposing,  though  the  same 
temptations  and  excuses  do  not  exist  in  their  case,  except  that 
it  is  common  to  human  nature  in  every  stage  of  its  development 
to  prefer  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible.  Millenari- 
anism,  then,  is  a  revival  of  Judaism — the  ])rincipal  difference 
being,  that  the  creed  of  the  latter  is  that  Christ  is  yet  to  come, 
and  to  set  up  a  visible  authority  by  which  he  will  more  than 
recover  the  lost  splendours  of  the  crown  of  Israel ;  while  the 
creed  of  the  former  is,  that  Christ  has  come,  but  not  to  establish 
his  proper  kingdom — that  he  will  come  a  second  time  to  do 
that  very  thing  which  he  repeatedly  disavowed  when  he  dwelt 
among  us. 

Besides  the  vicious  treatment  of  the  prophecies  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  an  additional  cause  of  this  delusion  is  found  in  a 
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misconception  of  what  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Because  the  laws  of  Christ  have  not  received  universal  obe¬ 
dience,  nor  his  power  subdued  all  his  enemies,  therefore,  lie 
is  not  yet  a  king — such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Millenarians. 
But  do  we  not  often  find  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  done  that 
actually  which  he  has  done  only  virtually,  and,  at  i)rcscnt 
tially  f  Little  or  no  account  is  taken  of  the  time  intervening 
between  the  accomplishment  of  those  facts  which  contain  the 
germ  and  the  guarantee  of  the  success  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
and  the  remote  and  complete  results  of  those  facts.  ‘  1  saw 
Satan  fall  like  lightning  from  heaven  ’ — describes,  in  the  past 
historical  tense,  an  event  which  is  to  take  place  fully  in  the  future. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  triumphs  which  the  disciples 
accomplished  through  the  power  of  Christ  had  really  dealt  a 
death-blow  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  were  prognostics  and 
pledges  of  its  ultimate  and  complete  fall.  The  conflict  between 
these  great  empires  had  commenced,  and  the  first  victory,  though 
obtained  in  the  person  of  Christ  only,  jiresented  the  miniature 
image  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  rival  kingdom.  That  must 
be  hut  a  dim  insight  into  the  facts  of  the  Cospel  history,  which 
docs  not  see  that  the  title  of  Clirist  to  be  King  was  acquired 
when  his  earthly  career  had  closed  ;  for  he  who  had  redeemed 
men  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  his  sufierings  had  also  the 
right  to  claim  their  obedience ;  and  he  who  had  broken  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  obtained  dominion  over  its  territories,  was 
surely  able  to  assert  his  ])ower  against  all  the  might  of  the 
devil.  If,  therefore,  Christ  has  not  seen  fit  yet  to  exert  his 
power,  we  are  not  to  deny  that  he  has  it ;  if  he  chooses  that  his 
authority  shall  prevail  gradually,  we  in  our  imj)aticnce  are  not 
to  conclude  that  his  kingdom  does  not  vet  exist ;  if  he  has 
ordained  that  it  shall  silently  grow,  and  not  be  established  by  a 
sudden  and  visible  revolution,  we  are  yet  to  honor  him  as  a 
Prince,  and  to  confide  in  the  potency  of  those  means  which  he 
has  thought  sufficient  to  effect  an  ultimate  and  universal  con¬ 
quest. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  sacred  maxim,  that  any  views  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  tend  to  relax  the  energies  and  check  the  activity  of 
the  Church  cannot  be  just.  Any  theory  that  casts  contempt  on 
all  agencies  for  good,  on  all  the  glowing  hopes  of  the  Church, 
cannot  have  the  Jiuthority  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  whatever 
plausibilities  it  may  be  dressed.  Millenarians  have  awkwardly 
attempted  to  deny  that  their  theory  affords  any  discouragement 
to  missionary  effort.  We  will  admit  that  personally  they  may  be 
desirous  to  promote  the  salvation  of  man,  and  some  of  them  may 
even  be  willing  to  penetrate  the  fastnesses  of  idolatry  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  truth  ;  just  as  many  other  men  arc  blind  to  the 
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logical  consequences  of  their  systems,  and  are  guided  more  by 
the  impulses  of  the  heart  than  the  propositions  of  the  brain. 
But  there  can  be  hardly  more  than  one  opinion  as  to  the  fact, 
that  the  legitimate  consequence  of  IMillenarian  principles  is  to 
paralyze  all  strenuous  eflbrts  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
and  to  reduce  the  Church  to  the  attitude  of  mere  passive, 
excited,  expectation  of  the  second  advent.  For  if  the  promises 
relating  to  the  universality  of  Christ’s  kingdom  belong  to  a 
period  after,  and  not  before,  his  coming ;  if  the  Gospel  in  its 
present  form  has  not  sufficient  power,  is  not  furnished  with  the 
influences  that  can  make  the  world  tributary  to  its  Lord ;  if  we 
are  not  to  expect  any  great  enlargement  of  the  Church  till 
Christ  shall  come  by  miracles  and  judgments  to  overturn  the 
kingdom  of  Satan — we  may  still  preach  the  truth,  because  a 
command  is  on  record  binding  us  to  the  duty ;  but  we  shall 
preach  it  with  blighted  expectations ;  deprived  of  nearly  every 
support  that  could  make  us  labour  with  hope,  faith,  and  love. 
If  the  great  heart  of  the  Church  is  to  beat  responsively  to  the 
calls  of  duty,  she  must  feel  that  her’s  is  a  grand  comprehensive 
mission,  embracing  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
species  to  Christ ;  that  she  has  no  limits  to  the  sphere  of  her 
conquests ;  that  her  present  resources  and  agencies  are  all- 
sufficient;  that  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
men  is  the  highest  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  that  no 
miracles  and  millenniums  can  ever  match  the  power  that  is 
wielded  by  the  preaching  of  the  Cross. 

The  author  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  w  ritten 
a  valuable  book  against  the  Millenarian  theory.  We  are  not 
able  to  indicate  its  contents  in  detail,  and  content  ourselves 
therefore  with  saying,  that  it  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
first  treating  of  the  second  advent,  the  second  of  the  millenium, 
and  the  third  of  objections.  This  second  edition  is  a  considerable 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  first,  embracing  replies  to 
various  objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  former. 
The  author  possesses  an  acute  and  logical  mind,  is  skilled  m 
dialectics,  and  evinces  very  respectable  scholarship.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  dw'cll  on  minor  points,  but  speak  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  In  conclusion  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  the 
good  service  he  has  rendered  to  this  question,  by  so  calm, 
interesting,  and  conclusive  a  treatment,  of  a  somew  hat  uninviting 
subject. 
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Art.  W ,—^The  History  of  the  Early  Puritans^  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  JFar  in  1642.  By  J.  B.  Marsdcn,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Great  MissenJen.  8vo.  Pp.  426.  London:  Hamilton&Co. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  Puritans  by  a  clergyrajin  is  a  novelty.  The 
announcement  of  such  a  work  took  us  by  surprise,  and  we 
opened  its  pages  with  no  little  curiosity.  So  far  as  our  observa¬ 
tion  extends,  clerical  reading,  on  topics  of  this  kind,  embraces 
little  more  than  the  worst  specimens  of  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  which  our  language  supplies ;  and  we  had  not,  therefore, 
much  expectation  of  deriving  either  instruction  or  ple«isure  from 
Mr.  Marsden’s  volume.  In  ignorance  of  his  character  and 
views,  we  identified  him  with  a  class  of  prejudiced,  ill-informed, 
and  intolerant  men,  and  calculated  on  meeting  in  his  book 
with  a  repetition  of  the  slanders  of  Heylin,  the  exaggerated 
tales  of  W alker,  and  the  ecclesiastical  absurdities  which  from  the 
time  of  Bancroft  have  distinguished  the  champions  of  High 
Church.  Still,  we  were  determined  to  read  for  ourselves.  We 
were  curious  to  know  in  what  form  exploded  calumnies  were  to 
be  revived,  or  how  the  modern  advocate  of  Whitgift  and  Laud 
would  attempt  to  reconcile  the  men  of  our  day  to  the  atrocities 
of  those  Primates.  Living  amongst  a  different  class,  we  sought 
to  supply  our  lack  of  information  by  listening — attentively  at 
least — to  the  narrative  and  reasonings  of  the  member  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  clique. 

We  have  now  done  as  we  contemplated,  and  sit  down  to 
record,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  task  is  far  more 
pleasant  than  we  anticipated.  Cynical  as  our  craft  is  regarded, 
and  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  as  Dissenters  are  deemed,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Marsden’s 
‘  History  ’  has  afforded  us  much  pleasure,  and  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  find  it  has  extensive  circulation  amongst  our  friends. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  party  book.  Neither  Churchmen  nor 
Dissenters  will,  in  the  mass,  be  pleased  with  it.  Ihe  former 
will  object  to  the  censures  passed  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud,  as  well  as  the  virtues  conceded  to 
the  Puritans;  while  Dissenters  will  deem  its  judgment  on  their 
opponents  too  light,  and  the  praise  awarded  to  their  fathers  too 
measured  and  cold.  We  can  readily  imagine  many  clerical  readers 
throwing  down  the  volume  in  disgust,  while  we  know  some 
Dissenters  who  will  dispute  the  charity  and  sound  judgment 
it  displays.  This  is  to  be  expected  ;  and  we  do  not  mention  it 
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as  matter  of  special  reproach.  The  same  thing  is  (lisccrnible  in 
every  department  of  human  inquiry,  and  the  evils  springing 
from  it  arc  visible  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  politics 
and  religion.  Still  it  is  to  be  deplored,  and  our  best  ellorts 
should  be  directed  against  it.  The  championsliip  of  a  party  is 
not  necessarily  that  of  truth,  and  indiscriminate  praise  or  censure 
may  well  awaken  distrust  of  the  judgment  or  honesty  of  a  writer. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  gratification  that  wc 
have  read  Mr.  Marsden’s  ‘  History.’  It  is  free,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  this  almost  universal  failing,  and  displays,  what  is  rarely 
seen  in  clerical  works  on  such  topics,  much  catholicity  of  temper, 
with  soundness  of  judgment  and  mental  independence.  There 
are  still  many  j)oints  of  difference  betw'een  ourselves  and  the 
author.  We  deem  some  of  his  judgments  hasty,  and  his  sketches 
imperfect.  'There  is  too  much  in  the  one  case  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  his  picture,  and  in  the  other  the  shade  has  been 
deepened  beyond  what  we  deem  the  truth  of  the  case.  'The 
Churchman  is  visible  throughout,  not  for  the  most  part  in  an 
unseemly  and  repulsive  form,  but  occasionally  war])ing  the 
judgment  of  the  historian,  and  checking  somewhat  the  charity  of 
the  Cliristian.  Mr.  Marsden  has,  in  our  o])inion — he  will  par¬ 
don  the  a])parent  assumption — much  yet  to  learn.  Free  from  the 
bitterness  of  his  class,  his  view  s  must  be  sinqdified  and  his  range 
of  observation  become  more  extensive,  before  he  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  principles  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  actions  he 
records.  'I'hose  j)rinciples  were  yet  undisclosed  ;  at  least  they 
w’ere  known  only  to  a  few,  and  those  for  the  most  part  unkarned 
and  obscure.  Jhit  they  were  present  and  in  o])eration,  con¬ 
cealed,  it  is  true,  from  the  eye  of  the  many,  yet  not  the  less 
potent  in  the  influence  they  exercised.  'These  principles  must 
be  clearly  and  firmly  apprehended  before  the  narrative  even  of 
the  early  Puritans  can  be  fairly  told  ;  and  if  so  with  them,  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  necessity  exists  in  a  yet  higher  degree 
in  the  case  of  their  successors.  Mr.  Marsden’s  own  volume 
supplies  evidence  of  this  in  the  terms  applied  to  those  by  whom 
the  (‘cclesiastical  controversy  was  carried  on.  Ikit  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  w'e  receive  his  labours  with  res])ect,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  them.  There  is  so  much  in 
which  we  are  agreed,  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  on 
the  points  of  difference,  more  especially  as  those  points  are 
advanced  without  bitterness  or  assumption.  Next  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  hearty  approval  of  our  views,  we  admire  a  masculine 
and  candid  opposition, — a  free  utterance  of  the  objections  held 
by  honorable  and  inquiring  men. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  a  work,  it  is  of  importance  to 
note  the  object  of  the  w  riter  and  the  temper  in  w  hich  he  pro- 
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poses  to  seek  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much  ])leasure  that  we 
found  our  author  early  stating  that  his  aim  was  ‘  to  write  a 
faithful  record  of  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans  and  of  their  faults  ; 
to  show  how  much  we  owe  to  the  one,  and  how  much  we  suffer 
from  the  other  ;  to  describe  their  wrongs  with  respect  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  yet  to  display  in  its  turn  their  own  intolerance.’ 
AV'hile  such  is  the  temper  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed, 
the  following  passage  will  show  that  Mr.  Marsden’s  estimate  of 
the  Puritans  is  vastly  different  from  that  which  generally  prevails 
amongst  the  clergy.  We  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  his 
brethren  as  evincing  the  gross  folly  of  the  sneers  with  which 
they  arc  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  class  in  question. 


‘  Wherever  the  religion,  the  language,  or  the  free  spirit  of  our  country 
has  forced  its  way,  the  Puritans  of  old  have  some  memorial.  They 
have  moulded  the  character  and  shaped  the  laws  of  other  lands,  and 
tinged  with  their  devouter  shades  unnumbered  congregations  of 
Christian  worshippers,  even  where  no  allegiance  is  professed  or  willing 
homage  done  to  their  peculiarities.  It  is  a  party  that  has  numbered  in 
its  ranks  many  of  the  best,  and  not  a  few  of  the  greatest,  men  that 
England  has  enrolled  upon  her  history.  Amongst  the  Puritans  were 
found,  together  with  a  crowd  of  our  greatest  divines  and  a  multitude 
of  learned  men,  many  of  our  most  profound  lawyers,  some  of  our  most 
able  statesmen,  of  our  most  renowned  soldiers,  and  (strangely  out  of 
place  as  they  may  seem)  not  a  few  of  our  greatest  orators  and  poets. 
Smith  and  Owen,  Baxter  and  llowe,  were  their  ministers,  and  |)reachcd 
amongst  them.  C.'ecil  revered  and  defended  them  while  he  lived ;  so 
did  the  illustrious  Bacon ;  and  the  unfortunate  Essex  sought  his  con¬ 
solations  from  them  when  he  came  to  die.  They  were  the  men  whom 
Cromwell  dreaded  and  deceived,  and  amongst  whom  Hampden  fought 
and  perished.  Milton  owned  allegiance  to  their  principles,  and  lent 
them  a  pen  still  immortal  though  steeped  in  gall.  Of  wealth,  and  wit, 
and  patriotism,  they  had  at  least  their  fair  proportion.  'Phey  boasted, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  first  college,  in  cither  university,  founded 
by  a  l*rotestant,  was  the  magnificent  donation  of  their  own  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay  at  (’ambridge ;  dedicated,  not  to  legendary  saints  or  super¬ 
stitious  fears,  but  to  the  Divine  Immanukl;  and  built,  not  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  stupid  superstition,  but  in  the  pious  hope  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God  might  never  want  an  advocate  while  its  foundation 
should  endure.' — Pp.  1,  5. 


Our  author’s  review  of  the  early  controversy  respecting  the 
vestments  of  tlic  clergy  is  written  with  temper  and  judgment, 
and  presents  a  fair  summary  of  the  ease.  Both  parties  were 
equally  wedded  to  an  ecclesiastical  estahlishinent.  Hooper,  who 
refused  to  wear  the  clerical  attire,  had  no  more  thought  of  im¬ 
pugning  its  authority  than  llidley  who  enforced  it.  It  was  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  the  modern  Hissenter  that  the  former 
demurred.  The  vestments  were  regarded  a>  Popish  relics  ;  ‘  they 
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were  supposed  to  represent  principles  of  which,  it  was  said,  they 
formed  an  integral  and  inseparable  part.’  Hence  the  opposition 
they  encountered,  an  opposition  that  was  encouraged  by  the  last 
words  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Taylor,  as  much  as  by  the 
hostility  of  Hooper.  It  is  now  fashionable,  with  certain  parties, 
to  refer  sneeringly  to  the  scruples  of  the  early  Puritans,  as 
though  they  were  mean  and  trifling,  unworthy  of  grave  attention 
from  the  statesmen  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  It  may  suit  a 
modem  purpose  so  to  represent  them,  but  such  was  not  the 
judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  that  day.  The  objections 
entertained,  as  they  were  urged  with  sincerity,  so  ‘  they  were 
listened  to  with  profound  respect.’  Around  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  and  in  the  strange  lands  whither  they  fled,  the  more  earnest 
reformers  denounced  ‘  the  Babylonish  garments,’  and  pleaded — 
partially  enlightened  only  as  they  were — for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  in  matters  of  indifference.  Their  hearers  saw  the  force 
of  their  objections  in  the  living  scene  before  them,  and  were  in 
consequence  compelled  to  do  justice  to  their  sagacity,  even  where 
their  prayer  w^as  refused.  The  iron  will  of  Elizabeth,  however, 
refused  to  yield  what  her  pride  and  state  policy  alike  sought  to 
retain.  Her  inclinations  were  Popish,  her  position  Protestant. 
She  loved  the  show  and  splendour  of  the  old  hierarchy,  and  was 
confirmed  in  her  preferences  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of  some  of 
the  malcontents.  The  bishops  yielded  to  her  pleasure,  a  part 
with  great  reluctance,  and  others  apparently  without  much  con¬ 
cern.  Grindal  and  Horn,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester, 
protested  to  their  continental  correspondents  ‘  that  it  w^as  not 
owing  to  them  that  vestments  of  this  kind  had  not  altogether 
been  done  away  with ;’  w^hile  Jewel,  writing  to  Peter  Martyr, 
styles  the  garments  ‘  relics  of  the  Amorites,’  and  adds,  ‘  1  wdsh 
that  some  time  or  other  they  may  be  taken  away,  and  extirpated 
even  to  the  lowest  roots  ;  neither  my  voice  nor  my  exertions 
shall  be  W’anted  to  effect  that  object.’  The  sentiments  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Grindal,  Horn,  and  Jewel,  were  shared  by  many  of 
their  brethren,  so  that  even  Parker  is  represented  as  having  no 
overfondness  for  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  w^afer  bread  for  the 
communion,  and  such  like  injunctions.  ‘  It  w^ould  have  pleased 
him  w  ell  enough,’  says  the  too  favourable  Strype,  ‘  if  some 
toleration  had  been  given  in  these  matters.’*  The  bishops 
yielded  in  fact  to  the  queen,  who  from  the  first  was  determined 
to  retain  as  much  of  the  exterior  of  Popery  as  consisted  with  the 
Protestantism  of  w’hich  she  was  tile  political  head.  They  *  dealt 
writh  her,’  Grindal  tells  us,  ‘  to  let  the  matter  of  the  habits  fall  .  .  • 
but  she  continued  still  inflexible.’ 


•  Life  of  Parker,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 
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This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  justice  to  the  prelates  of 
Elizabeth.  They  submitted  with  reluctance  to  what  they  deemed 
the  least  of  two  evils,  lest  the  queen  should  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  ot  the  Catholics,  or  into  those  of  the  Lutherans  which 
they  dreaded  scarcely  less.  Upon  this  ground,  their  policy  has 
been  vindicated  by  the  calmest  and  most  intelligent  of  their 
advocates.  Mr.  Marsden  reduces  the  matter  very  much  to  this 
point,  though  he  refrains  from  expressing  a  decided  opinion. 

‘  Calmly  viewed,’  he  says,  ‘  the  whole  question  hinges  upon 
this :  when  men  cannot  do  what  they  would,  shall  they  do  what 
they  can ;  or,  rigidly  adhering  to  an  abstract  notion  of  that 
which  in  itself  is  best,  shall  they  abandon  their  posts,  and  risk 
the  consequences  ?  The  fathers  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
at  length  unanimous  to  do  what  they  could they  received 
the  vestments  themselves,  and  though  with  very  dift’erent  degrees 
of  rigour,  enforced  them  on  their  clergy.’  If  by  these  words 
he  means  to  express  an  approval  of  the  course  adopted,  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  we  differ  widely  from  him.  The  fears 
of  the  bishops  were  to  a  great  extent  visionary,  while  their 
obligation  to  uphold  w'hat  they  deemed  most  scriptural  w^as 
direct  and  obvious.  It  was  for  them  to  maintain  the  right, 
come  what  would,  and  had  they  done  so,  firmly  yet  tem¬ 
perately,  even  the  Tudor  spirit  of  Elizabeth  would,  in  the 
end,  have  yielded.  But  they  were  apprehensive  of  her  power, 
and  in  their  dread  of  relighting  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  they 
made  an  unworthy  and  pernicious  compromise.  It  is  a  strong 
presumption  against  their  course,  that  the  ceremonies  to  which 
they  submitted  with  reluctance,  have  come  to  be  regarded  by 
their  disciples  as  parts  of  a  system  too  perfect  to  be  improved, 
and  too  sacred  to  be  touched  without  profanity.  *  The  rites,’ 
says  a  modern  historian  of  Nonconformity,  ‘  which  Grindal  and 
his  brethren  admitted  as  objectionable,  on  the  ground  of  necessity 
simply,  and  with  the  hope  of  their  speedy  removal,  have  since 
been  magnified  as  of  apostolic  origin,  and  of  almost  magic  virtue. 
The  sanction  which  they  gave  them  by  their  practice  has  been 
remembered,  while  their  protests  have  been  forgotten  or  neglected. 
What  the  early  reformers  mourned  over,  their  followers  have 
gloried  in.  What  the  former  esteemed  the  blemish  of  their 
Church,  the  latter  have  defended  as  its  beauty.’*  Ihe  conduct 
of  the  queen,  as  ^Ir.  Marsden  remarks,  admits  of  less  excuse  than 
that  of  the  bishops.  *  It  committed  her  to  a  course  of  policy 
which  embarrassed  her  through  life,  led  her  into  many  acts  of 
injustice,  and  not  a  few  of  cruelty,  and  continues  to  this  day  to 
be  the  greatest  blot  on  her  otherwise  glorious  reign.  .  .  .  Her 

•  Price’s  History  of  Nonconformity,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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accession  afforded  an  opportunity,  such  as  rarely  presents  itself, 
for  an  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  a  firm  union  for  the  future.  Un¬ 
happily  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  Scarcely  an  attempt 
was  made  to  conciliate  prejudice,  or  disarm  suspicion.’  But  other 
topics  crowd  upon  us,  to  some  of  which  attention  must  be  given. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth, 
was  an  open  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Church ;  and  its 
enactment  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  when  the  Brelatic 
and  Puritan  parties  took  up  their  respective  positions,  and 
pledged  themselves  publicly  to  the  struggle  which,  after  many 
fluctuations,  and  mutual  reverses,  is  bequeathed  for  settlement 
to  our  own  day.  Before  the  passing  and  enforcement  of 
this  act  a  few  concessions  would  have  satisfied,  but  the  case 
rapidly  became  otherwise.  Cartwright  succeeded  to  Jewel 
and  Foxe,  and  the  question  of  vestments  and  genuflexions 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  constitutions  of  the  ('hurch.  Perse¬ 
cuted  from  city  to  city,  the  Puritans  at  length  turned  to  bay,  and 
denounced,  in  words  which  men  of  strong  nerve  and  des])erate 
resolution  alone  could  use,  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  the 
hierarchy  that  spurned  them  from  its  bosom.  Every  disposi¬ 
tion  was  shown  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  There  was 
no  relenting.  The  queen  was  rigorous  from  the  first,  and 
Parker  and  his  brethren  speedily  became  her  active  and  willing 
tools.  The  Convocation  of  1562  confirmed,  by  the  smallest 
possible  majority,  the  measures  of  the  prelate.  Of  the  clergy 
present  forty-three  voted  in  favor  of  relaxation  and  indulgence, 
and  only  thirty-five  against  them.  But  proxies  were  admitted, 
and  these  gave  to  Parker  a  miserable  majority  of  one,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  his  intolerant  mea¬ 
sures.  He  knew  that  he  was  backed  by  the  queen,  and  it  little 
mattered  to  his  narrow  soul  that  Miles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  in  Edward’s  reign,  was  in  neglect  and  poverty,  or  that 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  had  to  complain  in  his  old  age  of 
the  want  of  clothes.  They  ‘  scrupled  the  habits,’  and  this  was 
an  offence  which  no  virtues  or  past  services  could  expiate. 
Parker  was  not  ‘  indisposed  to  wield  despotic  power,’  and  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  for  doing  so  were  now  afforded  him. 

Notwithstanding  his  severities,  and  in  some  measure  as  the 
consequence  of  them,  Puritanism  continued  to  increase.  Ihc 
surplice  question  was  revived  at  Cambridge,  while  at  Oxford, 
the  students  and  fellows  generally  laid  aside  their  hoods  and 
surplices.  Cecil,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  admonished  them 
in  no  measured  terms  to  resume  the  habits,  to  whom  the  univer¬ 
sity  returned  a  letter  of  remonstrance.  To  those  who  .are 
concerned  to  trace  the  history  of  men  who  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  their  day,  it  will  be  interesting 
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to  note  that  this  reply  was  signed,  amongst  others,  by  John 
Whitgift,  then  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  after¬ 
wards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  bitter  persecutor  of 
those  whose  scruples  he  now  defended.  What  may  have  been 
the  secret  history  of  his  conversion  we  know  not.  Put  its 
circumstances  are  suspicious,  and  the  subsecpient  consistency  of 
which  Mr.  Marsden  speaks,  was  nothing  more  than  a  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  uncharitableness,  wrath,  and  bitter  persecution,  to 
wdiich  he  had  pledged  himself. 

The  name  of  Whitgift  naturally  recalls  that  of  Cartwright, 

‘  one  of  the  few  men,’  as  our  author  rightly  says,  ‘  whose  life 
and  personal  character  still  interest  posterity  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years.’  His  ])osition  in  Puritan  history  is 
both  prominent  and  influential.  He  led  on  the  most  advanced 
section  of  Church  reformers,  and  aw^akened  the  fears  as  w^ell  as 
the  animosity  of  opponents,  by  assailing  the  constitution  and 
whole  frame-work  of  the  English  hierarchy.  His  appearance 
betokens  an  important  and  most  significant  era  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  of  the  country.  It  proclaimed  the  termination 
of  the  first  epoch  of  Puritanism,  and  the  commencement  of 
another  and  vastly  different  one.  T  he  time  for  concession  had 
now  passed.  The  severities  of  Parker  had  driven  the  Puritans 
further  from  the  pale  of  the  (Tiurch,  and  had  grafted  on  their 
objections  to  the  clerical  habits  and  to  a  few  rites,  a  strong  sense 
of  injustice,  and  personal  dislike  of  the  men  by  whom  it  had 
been  perpetrated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
some  minor  alterations  w’ould  have  sufficed  to  calm,  if  not  to 
satisfy,  the  inquiring  mind.  Put  it  was  different  now.  The 
outworks  were  disregarded,  and  a  threatening  assault  was  directed 
against  the  citadel  itself.  The  episcopate  was  denounced  as  a 
despotism,  forms  of  prayer  were  deemed  a  restraining  of  the 
Spirit,  all  pomp  and  outward  show"  were  reprobated  as  mere 
will-worship,  and  simplicity,  verging  on  rudeness,  was  regarded 
as  alone  compatible  w'ith  the  spirituality  of  religion.  (Cartw  right 
was  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and  his  attainments,  ability, 
and  virtues,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post.  From  the  time 
of  his  appearance  as  a  controversialist,  we  may  date  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Presbyterian  party  in  this  country.  John  Cartw’right 
w'as  a  diligent  and  successful  scholar  of  St.  .John’s,  Cambridge, 
when  tbc  accession  of  Mary  scattered  that  Iciirned  body.  He 
retired  into  obscurity,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  he  returned  to  St.  John’s,  w^as  speedily  elected 
fellow",  and  subsequently  removed  to  the  magnificent  foundation 
of  Trinity  College,  where  he  w  as  chosen  senior  fellow. 

We  arc  glad  to  find  Mr.  Marsden  rejecting,  with  merited 
contempt,  the  solution  of  (^irtwright’s  Puritanism  early  pro- 
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pounded  by  some  of  his  adversaries.  In  1564  Elizabeth  visited 
the  university,  when,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  she  was 
entertained  with  scholastic  exercises,  and  with  comedies  and 
plays.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  alleged,  that  Dr.  Preston  had 
been  most  distinguished  by  the  royal  approval,  and  the  scruples 
of  Cartwright  were  referred — in  total  ignorance  of  his  character 
— to  the  envy  and  mortification  supposed  to  be  then  induced. 
Such  a  calumny  would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  did  it  not  show  to 
what  miserable  lengths  party  spleen  can  go  in  impugning  the 
motives  of  an  opponent.  ‘  It  would,’  says  Mr.  Marsden,  ‘  be  an 
amusing,  were  it  not  a  painful,  instance  of  the  asperity  of 
Cartwright’s  opponents,  that  to  this  trivial  circumstance  (and  yet 
one  so  natural  to  a  young  and  accomplished  lady),  they  have 
ascribed,  without  pretending  further  evidence,  his  estrangement 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  from  the  Church  party.  He  became 
a  Puritan  to  avenge  himself  on  Dr.  Preston !’  Five  years 
afterwards  Cartwright  was  chosen  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  vast  crowds,  and 
were  listened  to  with  deep  attention. 


‘  The  University  of  Cambridge,’  says  our  author,  ‘  must  have  been 
strangely  unlike  itself,  if  such  a  reputation  could  be  made,  much  less 
sustained,  by  one  who  possessed  none  but  superficial  acquirements. 
The  taste  of  the  age  was,  it  is  true,  theological.  Divinity  was  a 
science  in  which  all  endeavoured  to  excel ;  among  courtiers  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  it  was  an  accomplishment ;  with  divines  a  profession ;  at  the 
bar  a  collateral  branch  of  law.  This  may  explain  the  extent  and 
enthusiasm  of  Cartwright’s  triumph  ;  but  it  suggests  too  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  it. 

‘  His  sentiments  as  a  Puritan  were  not  concealed  in  his  'divinity 
lectures  and  sermons.  The  opposition  which  he  must  have  foreseen, 
even  if  he  did  not  court  it,  soon  arose ;  and  Whitgift  was  his  earliest 
antagonist.  What  Cartwright  preached  before  the  university  on  one 
Sunday,  Whitgift  from  the  same  pulpit  refuted  on  the  next.  Each  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  listened  to  with  vast  applause  ;  if  so,  we 
can  easily  infer  the  tumult  and  insubordination  which  prevailed  at 
Cambridge ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  those  in  power.’ — P.  72. 

The  natural  consequence  soon  follow’cd.  Cartwright  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship,  and  forbidden  to  preach  in  the 
university ;  nor  do  we  see  that  any  valid  objection  can  be  urged 
against  such  a  proceeding.  Whitgift  w'as  at  the  time  A  ice- 
chancellor,  and  whatever  may  be  alleged  respecting  his  ‘  un¬ 
seemly  haste  and  superfluous  bitterness,’  he  was  free,  in  our 
judgment,  from  blameworthiness,  in  silencing  a  man  wdio  availed 
himself  of  his  position  in  the  university,  to  damage  the  system  of 
which  that  establishment  formed  part.  Mr.  IMarsden’s  remailvs 
on  this  point  have  our  entire  concurrence,  though  he  docs  not 
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make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact,  that  the  existing  system 
was  of  very  recent  growth,  and  was  in  obvious  and  well-known 
hostility  to  the  views  of  many  of  its  most  devout  members, 

‘  Had  the  university,’  he  says,  ‘  been  nothing  more  than  an  open  arena 
of  political  and  theological  controversialists,  where  all  comers  were  at 
equal  liberty  to  maintain  their  sentiments,  their  conduct  would  indeed 
have  been  unjust.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  And  in  what  country 
could  such  a  community  exist  with  safety;  or  what  could  such  a 
university  become  even  in  quiet  times,  except  a  school  of  uproar  and 
sedition?  The  nation  had  determined  upon  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  with  respect  to  which  the  duties  of  the  universities,  and 
more  especially  those  of  their  theological  professors,  were  perfectly 
well  defined.  They  were  to  educate  the  youth  of  England  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  laws, — its  fundamental  constitution, — both  in  Church 
and  State.  However  imperfect  the  Church  established  by  law  might 
be,  and  however  wise  and  perfect  Cartwright’s  project  of  reformation, 
it  was  still  impossible  that  any  corporate  society  which  was  not  already 
quivering  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  or  profoundly  wanting  in  self- 
respect,  could  tolerate  a  professor  who  lectured  upon  the  duty  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  Church  whose  sons  and  members  he  had  undertaken  to 
instruct.  What  church,  what  party,  not  utterly  indifferent  to  all  truth 
and  all  fixed  opinions,  has  ever  tolerated  such  a  proceeding?  Cart¬ 
wright,  if  dissatisfied,  should  have  at  once  retired,  and  challenged  other 
hearers  than  his  pupils,  and  upon  some  other  tilting  ground  than  the 
fenced  enclosures  of  a  university.  If  there  was  a  want  of  forbearance 
in  his  opponents,  we  must  admit  in  this  instance  the  want  of  high 
integrity  in  Cartwright.’ — Pp.  75,  76. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  write  the  biography  of  Cartwright,  and 
we  therefore  pass  over  the  incidents  of  his  persecution.  Whit- 
gift  had  power,  and  he  used  it  unscrupulously  against  his 
opponent.  The  bitterness  of  the  polemic  was  added  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  priest,  and  Cartwright  became  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  leader  of  a  large  and  desperate  party.  Of  the  controversy 
that  ensued,  w^hen  Whitgift,  ‘  on  the  summons  of  authority, 
replied  to  the  celebrated  Admonition^  and  Cartwright, '  braving 
the  certain  penalty’  that  would  follow,  answered  in  ‘A  Second 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament,’  we  shall  not  speak.  Mr.  Mars¬ 
den’s  sketch  of  the  style  of  the  two  controversialists,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  discussion,  is  marked  by  sound  sense  and  good 
feeling,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  Speaking  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  views  of  Cartwright,  he  says : — 

‘  The  theory  is  plausible :  its  evident  simplicity,  and  the  reverence 
which  it  seems  to  pay  to  the  word  of  God,  will  always  commend  it  to 
many  admirers.  It  has  never  ceased  to  be  urged,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Christian  Church ;  though  it  has  seldom 
found  in  after  years  an  advocate  to  be  compared  with  Cartwright; 
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whose  mingled  wit  and  wisdom,  whose  vehement  declamation  and 
logical  precision,  and  whose  nervous  style  and  manly  courage,  the 
expression  of  a  profound  sincerity,  will  ever  give  his  writings,  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  a  distinguished  ])lace  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  Cartwright  was  the  Hooker  of  nonconformity  :  his  equal  in 
acuteness,  though  not  in  penetration ;  in  eloquence,  though  not  in 
learning  his  superior :  his  inferior  perhaps  only  in  that  profound  dex¬ 
terity  and  skill  in  argument  which,  mingled  with  an  awdul  reverence 
for  truth,  scorns  or  dreads  to  take  advantage  of  an  adversary's  weak¬ 
ness.  For,  in  these  high  polemic  virtues.  Hooker  is  without  an 
equal. 

‘  Whitgift  replied  in  a  tone  equally  disdainful  (for  the  meekness 
of  Christian  polemics  was  sorely  wronged  on  both  sides),  but  with  a 
depth  of  learning  and  of  patient  thought  which  was  a  greater  trib\ite 
to  Cartwright’s  prowess,  than  the  loudest  acclamations  of  his  own 
party.  It  was  evident  that  the  Reformation  was  put  upon  its  trial, 
and  that  its  friends  were  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  crisis.  All 
the  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  all  the  energy  of  hope  or  of  despair,  w  as  on 
the  side  of  the  assailants.  To  retain  an  empire  kindles  less  excitement 
than  to  storm  a  battery.  The  prelates,  if  courtiers  and  men  of  this 
world,  could  only  wish  for  peace ;  if  saints  and  men  of  apostolic 
holiness  and  zeal,  they  could  still  have  no  other  ambition.  They  had 
accomplished  a  reformation  the  greatest,  and,  as  the  results  have 
show’n,  the  most  abiding  the  Church  has  ever  seen  :  if  slothful,  it  was 
reasonable  they  should  wish  to  enjoy  its  fruits ;  if  zealous  for  God,  to 
dispense  its  blessings.  Rut  it  was  difficult  to  revive  in  their  favour 
the  popular  zeal.  They  had  now  to  control,  and  not  to  stimulate,  the 
ardour  of  the  multitude  :  to  repress  the  desire  of  change  and  inculcate 
submission.  And  this  task,  always  difficult,  is  doubly  so  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  been  once  known  as  the  leaders  in  a  popular  move¬ 
ment.  They  seem  inconsistent  as  soon  as  they  become  practical. 
When  they  no  longer  innovate,  they  are  charged  with  a  desertion  of 
their  principles.' — Pp.  88 — 90. 

The  subsequent  administration  of  Whitgift  need  not  be 
described.  It  is  well  known,  and  few  will  now'  attempt  its 
defence.  As  Lord  Hurghley  once  remarked  to  him,  his  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  ‘  scant  charitable.’  ‘  If  I  had  known  his  fault,’  said 
his  lordship,  referring  to  Brow  n,  ‘  I  might  be  blamed  for  writing 
for  him ;  but  when  by  examination  only,  it  is  meant  to  sift  him 
w  ith  twenty-four  articles,  I  have  cause  to  pity  the  poor  man.* 
W  e  cannot  quit  the  narrative  of  Cartwright  without  quoting  the 
brief,  but  generous,  tribute  which  Mr.  Marsden  pays  to  his 
worth. 

‘  He  attached,’  he  says,  ‘  too  much  importance  to  his  peculiar 
opinions  of  church  discipline,  and  those  opinions  wc  conceive  were 
often  wrong ;  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  public  life  he  was  not  Iree 
from  the  universal  vices  of  his  times — intemperance  and  personality  in 
controversy.  Rut  us  age  mellowed  and  persecution  broke  down  his 
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spirit  a  noble  love  of  truth,  a  generous  and  forgiving  temper,  a  con- 
temj)t  of  suflcring,  and  a  fervent  piety  to  God,  break  out  with 
increasing  lustre;  and  while  learning,  eloquence,  and  high  talents, 
associated  with  exalted  religious  principles,  and  these  displayed  with 
consistency  through  a  long  life  of  persecution,  shall  continue  to  be 
revered,  the  name  of  Cartwright  will  be  uttered,  by  good  men  of  every 
party,  with  profound  respect.’ — Pp.  177,  178. 

The  severities  practised  by  the  Church  party  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  have  been  carefully  concealed. 
They  were,  however,  terrible  both  in  number  and  character, 
and  must  be  known  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  what 
followed.  The  two  succeeding  reigns  cannot  be  understood 
without  their  being  taken  into  account.  The  alienation  of  the 
public  mind  from  the  hierarchy,  its  mistrust  of  bishops,  and 
determined  hostility  to  s])iritual  domination,  are  unintclligihle 
without  assuming,  what  facts  clearly  ])rove,  that  it  had  been 
disgusted  and  horrified  by  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  intolerance 
it  had  witnessed.  As  the  martyrdoms  of  Mary’s  reign  sealed 
the  fate  of  Popery,  so  the  concealed,  hut  far  more  numerous 
persecutions  under  her  sister,  prepared  the  nation,  first  to  eject 
the  Church  from  its  confidence,  and  then  to  overthrow  its  very 
foundations.  In  the  one  case  the  martyrdom  was  paraded 
before  the  public  eye  as  a  means  of  intimidation — in  the  other 
it  was  withdrawn  from  notice,  lest  the  improved  sentiments  of 
the  age  should  be  outraged.  Smithfield  was  the  scene  of  tlie  one, 
and  Newgate  that  of  the  other.  In  tlie  former  case  the  faggot, 
and  in  the  latter  penury,  filth,  and  fever  were  the  agencies 
employed.  There  was  most  honesty  in  Cardiner  and  Bonner, 
and  most  cunning  in  Parker  and  Whitgift.  'I'he  one  sought 
to  terrify  the  nation  ;  the  other  dreaded  its  humanity  b(‘ing 
outraged.  It  is  humiliating  to  remark — such  are  the  anomalies 
of  party  history — that  the  one  sister  has  been  for  centuries 
termed  ‘  bloody  Queen  Mary,’  while  the  other  is  known  as  the 
Vgood  (Jueen  Bess.’  M'e  do  all  justice  to  the  c/i;/7  administra¬ 
tion  of  Elizabeth,  but  as  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  she  is  chargeable 
with  a  larger  amount  of  suffering — was  instrumental  in  the 
deaths  of  a  far  greater  number  of  persons,  than  her  sister.  Ihc 
truth  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  told,  and  many  are  astonished 
at  the  narrative.  ‘  These  enormities,’  says  Mr.  Marsden,  ‘  have 
never  been  permitted  to  stand  out  in  English  history  in  all 
their  dark  and  hideous  deformity,  and  in  consequence  some 
lessons  of  high  importance  have  been  lost.  Churchmen  tread 
gently,  as  if  they  feared  the  ground  would  give  way  beneath 
them.’ 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  takes  date  from  1583,  when 
the  Queen,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  M  hitgift,  named  forty- 
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four  commissioners,  of  whom  twelve  were  bishops,  with  autho¬ 
rity  to  inquire  into  all  heretical  opinions,  and  to  exercise  in 
various  other  ways  an  inquisitorial  power  over  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  nation.  The  people  literally  groaned  under  the 
atrocities  of  this  court,  which  rivalled  the  Inquisition  in  its 
suspicious  vigilance  and  terrible  misdeeds.  It  continued  through¬ 
out  the  two  succeeding  reigns  to  spread  terror  amongst  the 
godly,  and  would  have  accomplished  the  nefarious  policy  of  its 
framers,  had  not  the  Long  Parliament,  amongst  its  many  noble 
achievements,  abolished  it  for  ever.  ‘  Under  the  grinding 
pressure  of  this  frighful  and  ponderous  machine,  which  was 
designed  to  crush  the  Puritans,  all  the  liberties  of  England 
must  have  perished  ere  long  had  it  not  been  swept  away  with 
indignation  by  a  parliament  of  Charles  the  First.’ 

In  the  meantime  the  breach  w^as  widening.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  Puritans  were  passing  beyond  the  advanced  position  of 
Cartwright.  Presbyterianism  no  longer  satisfied  their  cravings. 
They  desired  further  reform,  and,  though  mingled  with  many 
errors,  and  as  yet  wanting  in  consistency,  they  began  to  propound 
the  views  and  to  talk  the  language  of  Independency.  The 
Sectaries,  as  they  were  invidiously  termed,  denied  the  Church 
character  of  the  hierarchy,  and  advocated  the  independence  and 
completeness  of  each  religious  congregation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  of  Episcopalians  was  greatly  advanced  by  Bancroft,  in 
his  celebrated  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  in  1589.  Bancroft 
was  then  chaplain  to  Whitgift,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  primacy, 
and  his  views  w’ere  too  favorable  to  priestism  not  to  be  rapidly 
adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  He  maintained  that 
bishops  were  a  distinct  and  superior  order  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
they  governed  jure  ditino^  so  that  authority  was  inherent  in  their 
office,  which  could  not  be  opposed  without  guilt.  Such  wxrc 
his  views  of  the  episcopate  that  he  fearlessly  maintained  no 
church  could  exist  without  it ;  no  orders  were  valid  which 
bishops  had  not  conferred ;  and,  of  course,  no  obedience,  no 
respect  was  due  to  those,  however  devout  or  however  gifted,  who 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry,  unless  by  their 
authority.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  these  views  were  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  very  existence  of  all  other  than  Episcopal  Churches. 
‘  The  inference,’  says  Mr.  Marsden,  ‘  was  contained  wuthin  the 
premises,  and  the  time  came  when  it  was  avowed.’  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  before  passing  to  her  successor,  we  commend  to  the  best 
attention  of  our  readers,  the  following  admirable  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  her  Puritan  subjects  : — 

‘  It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  this  century  that  the  literature,  the 

i  manners,  and  the  habits  of  the  Puritans  first  begin  to  appear  singular, 
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and  to  wear  a  sectarian  character.  Hitherto  their  language  and  their 
literary  compositions  are  untainted  with  affectation.  They  wrote  and 
spoke  like  other  men.  With  regard  to  purity  of  language  and  style, 
Cartwright  and  Travers  are,  at  least,  equal  to  Hooker,  whose  power 
lies  rather  in  majesty  of  thought  than  in  felicity  of  expression.  In  the 
pulpit  Travers,  preaching  before  the  same  audience,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  in  England,  carried  away  the  palm  of  eloquence  from  his 
great  opponent  by  the  consent  of  all  parties.  Cartwright’s  eloquence 
had  won  the  admiration  of  Cambridge.  Henry  Smith  had  preached  at 
St.  Clement  Danes  in  rich  redundant  periods,  remarkable  alike  for 
force  and  grace ;  the  Chrysostom  of  the  age ;  whom  we  are  disposed  to 
think  no  English  preacher  has  since  excelled  in  the  proper  attributes 
of  pulpit  eloquence.  The  age  of  pedantry  had  not  yet  commenced. 
The  quaintness  of  the  Puritans  was  not  assumed,  their  sentences  were 
not  curiously  involved,  their  wit  was  not  elaborate,  their  sermons  were 
not  studiously  minced  up  in  tiny  fragments,  each  numbered  and  duly 
parcelled  beneath  its  proper  head  or  subdivision,  with  a  view  not 
so  much  to  elucidate  the  subject  as  to  display  the  author’s  dexterity 
in  his  only  science, — the  scholastic  logic.  All  this  belonged  to  a 
later  age. 

The  manners  of  the  Puritans  were  distinguished  by  their  gravity, 
and  among  the  thoughtless  and  profane  a  grave  demeanour  has  ever 
been  a  crime.  The  presence  of  virtue  is  always  embarrassing  to  the 
wicked,  and  its  indications  they  naturally  dislike.  No  doubt  the  garb 
of  sanctity  is  easily  assumed.  The  weak  and  hypocritical — the  one 
from  nature  the  other  from  sheer  villany — readily  adopt  it ;  and  since 
keenness  in  discrimination  and  a  charitable  disposition  in  judging 
others,  are  unhappily  but  rare  endowments,  a  sanctimonious  hypocrite 
is  in  popular  estimation  the  type  and  standard  by  which  all  seriousness 
is  to  be  measured.  We  find  accordingly  that,  as  the  national  mind 
gradually  became  less  devout  in  England,  the  gravity  of  the  Puritans 
became  the  frequent  subject  of  a  jest.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  her 
reign  the  example  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  decidedly  irreligious, 
and  the  contagion  spread  rapidly  among  the  common  people.  A  pre¬ 
posterous  extravagance  in  dress  and  equipage  ;  a  heathenish  delight  in 
jousts  and  tournaments,  and  public  spectacles  and  plays  ;  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  oaths  (freely  indulged  in  by  the  Queen  herself) ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  studied  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  mark  too  plainly  the 
hollowness  of  that  religious  profession  which  even  men  of  fashion  were 
still  constrained  to  make.  All  men  of  real  piety  lamented  the  decay 
of  vital  godliness.  Hooker,  in  his  preface,  deplores  it  as  feelingly  as 
Travers  could  have  done.  Put  the  cry  once  raised,  a  grave  exterior 
and  a  virtuous  life  were  regarded  as  the  sure  signs  of  a  Puritan,  that  is, 
of  one  disaffected  to  the  State.  Men  who  had  never  entered  a  conven¬ 
ticle,  nor  had  one  misgiving  about  the  cross  in  baptism,  were  wickedly 
driven  from  the  church  they  loved,  by  cold  treatment  or  slanderous 
imputations ;  until,  to  be  seen  twice  at  church  on  Sunday,  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  was  enough  to 
bring  upon  a  whole  family  the  disgrace  of  Puritanism.’ — Pp.  237  240. 

James  hastened  from  Scotland  to  ascend  the  English  throne  ; 
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and  the  two  religious  parties  w^hich  divided  the  nation  watched 
his  movements  with  intense  solicitude,  to  see  which  might  hope 
for  his  favor.  With  characteristic  insincerity  he  had  paraded 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  John  Knox,  protesting  it  to  he 
‘  the  purest  in  the  world,’  and  affirming  of  the  English  Church 
that  ‘  its  service  was  but  an  evil  said  mass.’  But  times  were  now 
changed;  James  was  on  English  ground,  and  his  rresbytcriaii 
subjects  were  soon  taught  the  hollowness  of  his  professions. 
There  is  no  personage  in  history  whom  we  regard  with  more 
contempt  than  James.  An  unnatural  son,  devoid  of  truth,  vast 
in  pretensions,  yet  feeble  of  purpose  ;  vain,  irresolute,  and  weak; 
a  pedant,  a  profane  swearer, and  a  sot;  he  was  just  the  sovereign 
to  irritate  his  new’  subjects,  and  to  accelerate  the  crisis  that  was 
impending.  A  man  of  less  wayw  ardness  and  vanity  might  have 
averted  it  by  concession,  and  one  of  stronger  intellect  and  more 
masculine  texture  might  have  crushed  it  by  force ;  but  James 
was  at  once  passionate  and  feeble,  extravagant  in  his  claims, 
yet  unstable  and  weak  in  his  acts.  Ilis  reign  constituted 
just  such  an  era  as  was  needed,  to  train  up  the  rising  spirit  of 
English  liberty,  to  a  hardness  and  endurance  equal  to  the 
struggle  which  awaited  it.  On  his  way  to  London,  he  received 
from  the  Puritans  the  famous  Millenary  petition,  which  set 
forth,  in  respectful  language,  the  view  s  and  w  ishes  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  subjects.  Had  he  been  the  Solomon  his  flatterers 
pretended,  he  w’ould  gladly  have  availed  himself  of  so  favor¬ 
able  an  opportunity  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 
He  might  have  done  this  at  little  cost,  and  w  ith  infinite  honor, 
but  James  w’as  unequal  to  the  occasion,  as  the  Hampton-Court- 
Conference  speedily  show  ed.  The  king  resolved  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties  might  discuss  in 
his  presence  their  points  of  difference.  ‘  Nothing,’  says  our 
author,  ‘  could  exceed  the  w  isdom  of  this  project  ;  nothing  but 
the  folly  displayed  in  its  management,  and  the  insipidity  of  its 
w’hole  conclusion.’  The  wdiole  thing  w  as,  in  fact,  ‘  a  mere  pre¬ 
tence,’  to  cover  over  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  king  and  the 
bishops.  Both  had  resolved  on  maintaining  things  as  they  w  ere, 
but  some  colorable  pretext  w’as  needed  for  refusing  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  so  large  and  virtuous  a  body  of  the  clergy.  James,  how¬ 
ever,  did  refuse  w  ith  contumely  and  reproach ;  and  hitgift 
declared  that  he  ‘  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God  s 
Spirit;’  and  Bancroft,  on  his  knees,  protested  ‘that  his  heart 
melted  within  him  with  joy,  and  made  haste  to  acknowledge  to 
Almighty  God  his  singular  mercy  in  giving  us  such  a  king  as, 
since  Christ’s  time,  the  like  he  thought  had  not  been  seen.’ 
contemptibly  abject  w’as  the  spirit  of  the  court  clergy  of  that 
day.  Nothing  w’as  too  mean  or  servile  by  which  they  could 
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hope  more  closely  to  link  the  king  to  their  purpose.  Religion 
was  a  farce ;  honor  w'as  unknown ;  even  decency  was  despised. 
They  had  but  one  object,  and  that  was  to  crush  the  Puritans. 
Everything  w  as  sacrificed  to  this,  to  the  obvious  scandal  of  the 
Christian  name.  ‘  The  bishops,’  says  a  contemporaneous  enemy 
of  the  Puritans,  who  w^as  present  at  the  Conference,  ‘  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  said  his  majesty  spoke  by  the  power  of  in¬ 
spiration  ?  I  wist  not  what  they  mean,  but  the  spirit  was  rather 
foul-mouthed.’  AVhen  such  scenes  were  enacted  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  need  we  wonder  that  profanity  and  vice  prevailed 
at  Court  ?  In  spectacles  like  this  w^e  detect  the  cause  which  spread 
so  foul  a  taint  throughout  the  palace  of  James. 


‘  The  decay  of  piety,’  says  Mr.  Marsden,  ‘  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  that  is,  when  his  pernicious  example  and  worthless 
character  had  wrought  their  full  effect  upon  the  nation,  is  an  afflicting 
topic.  The  lewdness  of  his  court  was  such,  that  those  who  drew  the 
sword  against  his  son,  and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  do  not  hesitate 
to  contrast  the  many  virtues  of  King  Charles,  and  the  decorum  of  his 
courtiers,  with  the  low  and  infamous  debaucheries  of  the  court  of 
James.  Under  the  name  of  Puritanism,  zeal  and  earnestness  in  religion 
were  everywhere  treated  with  contempt.  Pious  churchmen,  who  had 
never  concerned  themselves  with  the  surplice  controversy,  and  were 
])erfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  cross  in  baptism  and  the  ring  in  marriage, 
found  themselves  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  associate  with  the  only 
party  by  whom  they  were  not  insulted.  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  and  the  eloquent  historian  of  her  husband’s  virtues,  was 
then  a  child.  She  relates,  with  a  becoming  indignation,  how  fiercely 
the  storm  of  insult  and  reproach  fell  upon  her  father’s  household,  and 
upon  others  who,  like  him,  were  men  of  rank  and  loyalty,  yet  dared 
to  be  nobly  singular,  and  to  fear  God.  However  loyal  those  men 
were,  if  they  disputed  such  impositions  as  the  “  Book  of  Sports,”  they 
w’ere  held  to  be  seditious,  and  soon  found  that  they  were  marked  out 
for  evil.  Did  a  country  gentleman  discountenance  vice,  he  was  a 
Puritan,  however  exactly  he  conformed.  Did  he  show  favour  to  men 
of  piety,  relieve  their  wants,  or  protect  them  against  oppression,  he  was 
a  Puritan.  If,  in  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  he  promoted  public 
virtue  or  public  interests,  and  discouraged  popery,  he  was  a  Puritan. 
Above  all,  if  he  had  some  zeal  for  God’s  glory,  and  could  endure  a 
sermon,  and  permitted  serious  conversation  at  his  table ;  neither 
sw’earing,  nor  scoffing,  nor  sabbath-breaking,  nor  indulging  in  ribald 
conversation,  he  was  a  Puritan ;  and  if  a  Puritan,  then  an  enemy  to 
the  king  and  to  his  government,  seditious,  factious,  and,  in  short,  a 
hypocrite.  It  was  well  if  some  neighbouring  pulpit  did  not  hold  him 
up  to  popular  scorn,  or  if,  as  he  passed  along  the  village,  the  drunkards 
did  not  make  their  songs  at  him.  For  every  stage,  every  table,  every 
puppet-play  scoffed  at  the  Puritans ;  and  fiddlers  and  mimics  learned 
to  abuse  them,  “  as  finding  it  the  most  gainful  way  of  fooling.  — 
Pp.  337—339. 
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Our  author  exhibits,  of  course,  the  misdeeds  of  the  ‘  pilgrim 
fathers.’  We  are  far  from  blaming  this;  it  was  perfectly  natural, 
and,  indeed,  incumbent  on  him,  to  do  so.  AV'e  find  no  fault  on 
this  account.  Let  intolerance  and  persecution,  wherever,  and  by 
whomsoever  exhibited,  be  held  up  to  merited  rebuke.  Especially 
let  this  exposure  be  made,  where  force  is  employed  by  those, 
whose  own  experience  has  taught  the  unrighteousness  and  in¬ 
utility  of  employing  it  in  the  propagation  of  religion.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  ought  to  have  taught  them 
forbearance  and  lenity  in  America.  The  complaints  they  had 
preferred  against  Parker  and  Whitgift,  should  have  stayed  their 
hand  from  employing  the  sword  in  the  defence  or  advancement 
of  their  opinions.  Unhappily,  however,  the  case  was  otherwise, 
and  Dissenters  will  do  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  ]Mr.  Marsden, 
in  admitting,  frankly  and  without  extenuation,  the  tyrannous 
cruelty  practised  by  their  fathers.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
vindication.  The  very  effort  is  pernicious,  and  the  reasoning 
employed  is  as  applicable  in  England  as  in  Massachusetts.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Marsden  does  justice  to  the  character  of 
Roger  Williams,  who  has  been  assailed  from  quarters  whence 
commendation  and  honor  only  ought  to  have  proceeded.  The 
flippancy  with  which  grave  charges  have  been  preferred  against 

illiams  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  is 
obviously  better  suited  to  shield  his  persecutors  from  reproach, 
than  to  acquaint  us  wdth  the  genuine  history  of  the  man.  There  is 
more  in  the  following  than  meets  the  eye.  We  are  not  concerned 
to  clear  the  noble-minded  sufferer  from  the  charge  advanced  in 
the  latter  part  of  it.  The  *  plausible  theory,’  as  our  author  some¬ 
what  derisively  terms  it,  may  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice 
earlier  than  he  anticipates. 

‘  The  character  of  Williams  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Puritan 
writers  loaded  with  reproach.  He  is  described  by  Neal  as  a  rigid 
Hrownist,  precise,  uncharitable,  of  most  turbulent  and  boisterous  pas¬ 
sions.  Hut  his  writings  refute  the  first  charge,  and  his  conduct,  under 
circumstances  likely  to  arouse  the  gentlest  spirit,  contradicts  the 
second.  His  offence  was  this.  He  enunciated,  and  lived  to  carry  out, 
the  great  principle  of  perfect  toleration  amongst  contending  parties,  by 
whom  it  was  equally  abhorred.  His  name  must  be  had  in  everlasting 
honour,  as  the  first  man  in  these  later  ages  who  taught  that  the  civil 
magistrate  may  not  coerce  the  conscience  :  that  fines  and  stripes  are 
not  the  proper  means  of  restoring  even  the  worst  heretics  to  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Church,  or  of  punishing  their  contumacy.  As  usual 
with  those  who  announce  some  great  truth,  unknown  or  bitterly 
opposed,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  defending  his  principles,  and  carried 
the  application  of  them  to  an  absurd  and  mischievous  excess.  He  not 
only  denied  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish,  but  he  denied  his 
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right  to  interfere.  He  maintained,  that  as  to  civil  government,  all 
religions  were  alike :  that  is,  he  denied  the  right  of  a  body  of  Christian 
men  to  found  a  state  upon  Christian  principles.  Jews  and  Turks,  in¬ 
fidels  and  heretics,  were  to  possess  equal  rights ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
exercise  an  equal  share  of  judicial  power  and  civic  influence  with  their 
Christian  brethren.  Of  course,  under  such  conditions,  an  established 
religion  w^as  impossible.  He  trusted  simply  to  the  force  of  truth  to 
vindicate  her  own  pretensions.* — Ih.  pp.  307,  308. 

It  was  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Marsden’s  ecclesiastical 
position  that  he  would  scarcely  do  the  same  justice  to  those 
whom  he  terms  *  the  democratic  Puritans,’  as  he  had  honorably 
meted  out  to  their  predecessors.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
this,  but  as  his  next  volume  will  enter  at  large  on  their  history, 
we  shall  defer  our  remarks  till  its  appearance.  The  general 
complexion  of  his  views  may  be  gathered  from  his  describing 
them  as  *  men  of  ungoverned  passions ;  intense  fanaticism  ;  and 
in  general,  with  a  few  exceptions,  profoundly  ignorant.’  This  is 
to  daub  and  not  to  portray ;  such  terms  furnish  a  caricature, 
not  a  likeness,  and  awaken  our  fears  rather  than  hopes.  Had 
Mr.  Marsden  executed  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work  in  the 
same  spirit,  it  would  be  far  from  meriting  the  praise  we  have 
awarded  it.  But  w^e  will  not  anticipate  evil.  When  the  second 
volume  is  before  us,  w’e  hope  to  find  it  distinguished  by  the  same 
candor,  intelligence,  good  faith,  and  catholicity,  as  arc  conspi¬ 
cuous  thoughout  this.  In  the  meantime,  we  commend  the 
*  History  of  the  Early  Puritans,’  to  our  readers,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  it  obtains  extensive  circulation  amongst  them.  They 
may  learn  much  from  its  perusal,  and  where  they  differ  from  the 
author,  they  will  do  well  to  imitate  his  generous  forbearance  and 
enlightened  catholicity. 
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Abt.  V. — Salvation.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Crathie^  Pahnoral,  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.,  Sunday.,  Sep- 
temher  22,  1850.  By  the  llev.  John  Cummin",  D.D.,  &c. 
Twelfth  Thousand.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

To  us  who,  in  our  capacity  as  editors  and  critics,  have  to  look 
deeply  into  books  and  men,  the  natural  history  and  public  life  of 
*  a  popular  preacher’  have  often  presented  a  subject  of  painful 
interest.  AVithout  adverting,  at  present,  to  the  perilous  intlu- 
ence  which  a  brilliant  reputation  may  possibly  exert  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  habitudes  of  the  man,  we  may  mention,  that 
the  mere  position  in  which  he  is  placed  has  always  appeared  to 
our  minds  a  thing  at  which  we  could  not  look,  even  iVom  a 
distance,  without  terror,  lie  has  to  appear  tw  ice,  at  least,  every 
seven  days,  before  tlic  same  audience,  and  to  address  them  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  he  is  alw  ays  expected  to  come  forth  w  ith  the 
same  power,  freshness,  and  novelty,  and  this,  too,  for  years  together. 
Among  his  audience  are  always  many  who  have  travelled  with 
him  the  same  road  before,  w  ho  arc  1‘amiliar  with  his  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  who  can  recognise  the  recurrence 
of  any  favourite  illustrations.  What  struck  the  mind  when  it 
was  new',  both  to  speaker  and  hearer,  and  stirred  it  to  its  ])ro- 
foundcst  depths,  loses  its  magic  when  it  is  said  again :  ‘  The 
gold  has  become  dim,  the  fine  gold  is  changed  ’ — changed  into 
silver,  perhaps  lead ;  and  the  preacher  knoics  this,  and  feels  it, 
as  well  as  others.  In  his  audience,  too,  especially  in  such  a 
place  as  London,  there  are  always  strangers  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  preacher’s  reputation  ;  w  ho  have  come  from 
curiosity,  and  with  high  and  vague  ideas  of  something  won¬ 
derful  ;  w’ho  thus  make  unconscious  exorbitant  demands  on  his 
talents,  however  common  or  ordinary  the  occasion.  Everything 
is  expected  to  be  great — matter,  manner,  expression  ;  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  argument,  the  How'  of  thought,  the  irradiations  of 
genius ;  there  must  be  evangelical  truth  in  all  its  fulness,  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  its  depths,  practice  in  all  its  perfection  ;  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  character,  apt  quotations,  strength,  beauty,  power  of 
appeal,  all  that  has  ever  been  heard  of  as  displayed  by  the  man 
on  occasions  that  demanded  unusual  cfl’ort,  or  that  was  the 
result  of  some  felicitous  moment  of  inspiration  !  For  a  ])erson  to 
expert  this,  at  any  time  he  hajipens  to  drop  into  the  church  ot  a 
popular  preacher,  is  for  him  to  expect  it  every  Sunday,  or  licicc 
every  Sundav,  and  that,  too,  from  one  who,  during  the  week 
{every  week),  is  called  upon  for  the  business  of  boards  and 
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committees  ;  who  has  to  attend  public  meetings,  to  give  popular 
lectures,  to  visit  the  sick  who  may  live  miles  apart,  and  to  pay 
pleasant  pastoral  visits  to  the  icholo  ;  all  the  time  reading  up  to 
the  age,  publishing  occasional  sermons  himself,  writing  reviews, 
perhaps  hooks;  getting  through  an  extensive  correspondence, 
receiving  calls  from  town  and  country  at  all  hours,  doing  the 
amiable  in  spite  of  sacrifices  of  time  and  temper,  and  being 
always  open,  primed  and  ready,  to  answer  the  solicitations  of  all 
societies ! 

How  any  man  can  live  such  a  life  is  to  us  a  perfect  mystery ; 
how  any  can  wish  for  it,  an  amazement  and  a  marvel.  The 
great  efforts  of  barristers  arc  occasional,  and  they  have  their 
long  vacations  :  when  they  do  great  things,  it  is  usually  under 
such  surrounding  excitement  that  the  audience  is  so  in  sympathy 
with  the  object  they  have  in  view,  as  to  lose  sight  of  their 
awkwardnesses  and  of  them^  and  they  are  very  seldom  expected 
to  he  great.  U'he  po])ular  preacher  is  /»//;?, vc//’ constantly  regarded 
as  an  object  for  study  and  attention,  and  he  is  always  expected 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  most  distinguished  or  reputed 
achievements.  On  some  Thursdav,  for  instance,  looked  up  to 
by  a  vast,  and  yet  comparatively  select,  assembly,  surrounded 
too  by  his  brethren,  and  by  numbers  of  clergymen  of  various 
denominations,  he  makes,  perhaps,  as  he  ought,  an  extraordinary 
effort  for  some  great  object,  or  on  some  exciting  occasion ;  the 
very  next  Sunday,  when  the  barrister  who  had  spoken  won¬ 
derfully  in  the  week  would  he  in  retirement  and  rest,  or,  what 
is  far  better,  would  be  a  quiet  worshipper,  and  have  his  mind 
refreshed  by  other  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  than  what  arc 
usual  and  professional — the  popular  preacher  must  appear  before 
the  public  twice  again,  and  again  speak  on  the  same  subject ; 
faculty  and  feeling  must  again  run  in  their  accustomed  ruts,  and 
crowds  will  flock  to  his  ordinary  services,  influenced  by  what 
they  have  just  heard,  and  expecting  to  hear  something  exactly 
like  it !  and  they  will  go  away  wondering  and  angry  because  they 
do  not !  'J'utors  and  professors  repeat  their  lessons  to  a  new 
class,  and  have  every  summer  months  of  silence  ;  the  miserable 
man  who  has  unfortunately  acquired  a  popular  reputation,  has 
to  go  on  year  after  year  with  the  same  audience,  hemmed  in, 
too,  by  custom,  to  a  narrow  range  of  topics,  and  is  to  he  thankful 
if  he  gets  in  a  twelvemonth  four  or  five  Sundays  at  the  sea, 
many  pious  and  excellent  ])eople  ‘  greatly  wondering’  how  he 
can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  he  silent  for  one  ! 

It  is  very  j)ainful  to  have  to  think  of  the  pulpit  as  attracting 
to  itself  feelings  so  little  in  accordance  with  its  sacred  character 
as  those  that  frequently  encompass  the  victim  of  popularity. 
Popular  preaching  is  supposed  by  some  to  he  the  Protestant 
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‘  histrionic,*  as,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  acted  worship 
is  that  alike  of  Popery  and  Puscyism — the  space  and  steps  in 
front  of  the  altar  being  the  stage  for  both.  We  do  not  think 
the  accusation  against  preaching  just,  although,  if  it  were,  we 
should  certainly  prefer  the  first  to  the  latter  '  exhibitions.’  The 
Protestant  ‘  histrionic  ’  is  better  than  the  Popish — the  Popular, 
than  the  Puseyite — as  the  eloquence  of  tragedy  is  more  manly 
and  more  intellectual  than  the  dumb  show  of  the  most  splendid 
pantomime.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  popular  preacher  of 
modern  times  is  nothing  to  what  he  was  in  the  ancient  Church ; 
nor  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  their  mode  of  applause,  their 
kind  of  admiration,  or  even  their  character,  anything  like 
what  distinguished  the  crowds  that  used  to  press  round 
the  pulpit  of  the  fourth  century.  77^ew,  the  admirer  of 
the  preacher  at  one  hour,  w  as  often  literally  the  admirer  of  the 
actor  the  next.  The  crowd  would  flow  from  the  church  to 
the  race-course  ;  and,  w  hile  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
sacred  orator,  as  he  descanted  on  the  themes  and  mysteries  of 
the  faith,  it  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  its  gratification  and 
delight  at  any  peculiarly  ‘  golden  ’  sentence  or  paragraph  by 
stamping  with  the  feet,  by  audible  cheering,  and  the  other  signs 
of  popular  sympathy  which  at  once  rouse  and  regale  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  echoes  of  Exeter  Hall !  We  have  nothing  like  this 
now' ;  nothing  that  approaches  it,  except  the  coughing  and 
breathing,  and  general  expression  of  emancipation  and  relief 
which  used  to  lollow  the  termination  of  some  of  Chalmers’s 
enchaining  illustrations,  and  w  hich  may  yet  be  witnessed,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  under  the  ‘  golden  ’  lecturer  on  Tuesday 
mornings,  or  the  silver  cadences  of  ‘  him  of  York.’  It  is  very 
sad  that  preaching  cannot  alw^ays  be  like  w  hat  it  was  at  Pentecost ; 
or  what  it  was  at  Berea,  Antioch,  or  Corinth,  in  the  days  ol 
St.  Paul.  The  truth  is,  that  after  the  first  conversion  ol  a 
people — after  the  gospel  has  ceased  to  be  literally  ‘  tidings,’ — 
and  especially  after  things  have  got  so  settled  that  the  population 
professes  Christianity,  and  theoretically  knows  it,  or  know  s  some¬ 
thing  of  it — when  literature  is  coloured  and  toned  by  the  faith — 
when  learning  supposes  acquaintance  with  it,  and  custom  pre¬ 
scribes  attendance  at  church — and  before  the  whole  thing  has 
sunk  into  a  cokl,  decent,  political,  respectable  sham,  preaching 
necessarily  becomes  an  art  and  a  luxury.  It  is  a  thing  for 
which  some  have  to  be  set  apart,  for  which  they  study  and 
prepare,  and  which  they  have  to  exercise,  again  and  again,  on 
the  same  themes  and  for  the  same  people.  These  people  cease 
to  be  struck  w  ith  the  thing  spoken  ;  it  is  no  longer  the  ‘  new  s  ’ 
that  it  was  to  their  fathers,  or  even  to  themselves ; — subjects  and 
topics  constantly  recurring  lose  their  intrinsic  power  to  interest ; 
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the  manner,  therefore,  of  presenting  familiar  truth  comes  to  be 
important,  and  the  man  that  can  im])art  to  it  force  and  fresh¬ 
ness  comes  to  be  popular.  The  preacher  has  to  learn  /tow  lu'  can 
best  secure  attention ;  and  the  hearers  discover,  like  those  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  that  the  homily  of  the  orator  may  be  ‘  as  good  ns  a  j)lay  !* 
Very  sad,  we  repeat,  is  it  that  things  should  be  so.  They 
will  not  be  mended,  however,  by  having  a  priest  instead  of  a 
preacher,  and  a  number  of  actors,  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
moving  about,  bow  ing  and  muttering  like  so  many  mimes.  And 
it  is  a  consolation  to  think  that,  bad  as  we  are  as  to  the  state  of 
feeling  with  wdiich  multitudes  meet  to  listen  to  their  favourites, 
w  e  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  ‘  hearers  ’  of  other  and 
(supposed)  purer  times.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  those  who 
have  attained  first  class  popularity  as  preachers  among  us,  have 
done  so  simply  because  i/iet/  could  not  help  it.  They  did  not 
seek  for  or  follow  popularity — it  found  out  and  followed  thetti. 
The  men  obeyed  the  impulses  of  their  genius  ;  they  looked  in¬ 
stinctively,  in  their  own  way,  at  the  truth  they  had  to  illustrate ; 
they  embodied  and  put  it  forth,  in  beautiful  framework  or 
burning  words,  wdiich  in  them  were  natural  and  spontaneous, 
coming  to  their  aid  without  effort ;  and  the  result  was,  nature  in 
the  heart  recognising  and  responding  to  nature  from  the  tongue. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  Dr.  Clialmers  set  before  himself 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  then  sat  down  to  write  for  and 
achieve  it?  The  idea  is  ridiculous — as  insulting  to  his  intellect 
as  derogatory  to  his  piety.  He  was  natural,  earnest,  zealous ; 
he  looked  at  things  through  his  own  eyes,  took  hold  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  hurled  them  forth  in  his  ow  n  w  ay ;  he  never 
thought  of  the  result,  and  could  not  have  helped  it  if  he  had. 
His  writing  and  preaching  w  ere  a  sort  of  temporary  insanity  (in 
the  sense  in  which  the  inspiration  of  genius  is  that) ;  it  would 
not  have  been  natural  in  him  for  them  to  have  been  otherwise, 
and  it  was  perfectly  so  that  he  should  be  the  most  admired  and 
popular  preacher  of  his  day.  Hut  even  he  had  to  pay  for  this  a 
terrible  price,  and  to  suffer  at  times  a  severe  penalty.  liat 
was  easy  at  first  from  the  activity  and  exuberance  of  his  young 
imagination,  was  not  easy  when  years  had  somewhat  dulled  and 
exhausted  it ;  the  very  originality  of  liis  illustrations  prevented 
their  undetected  repetition,  for,  once  heard,  though  they  might 
be  forgotten,  they  could  never  be  unrecognised  if  heard  again. 
Yet  was  he  obliged  to  repeat  himself  frequently,  not  only  in 
different  and  distant  parts,  but  in  the  place  of  his  ordinary 
ministrations ;  till,  at  length,  it  w  as  felt  as  a  personal  refuge  and 
relief  from  oppressive  engagements,  as  well  as  an  opening  for 
another  form  of  usefulness,  lor  the  hebdomadal  discourse  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  sessional  lectures  of  a  college. 
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But  we  are  pursuing  a  discussion  wc  had  no  intention  of  intro 
(lacing  when  we  took  up  Dr.  Cuniming’s  ‘  Sermon  ’  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  it.  What  wc  have  said, 
however,  was  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  name  of  one  who 
has  long  ranked  with  the  popular  preachers  of  the  British 
metropolis  ;  and  the  turn  our  remarks  have  taken  wdll  serve  to 
show  (what  for  ourselves  it  may  be  important  to  have  remem¬ 
bered)  that  wc  are  fully  able  to  estimate  the  difliculties  of  public, 
popular  men ;  to  make  allowance  for  inequalities  and  failures  in 
their  unenviable  duties,  and  to  denounce  the  exorbitancy  of 
vulgar  expectations — the  ignorant  and*  unreflecting,  and  often 
absolutely  cruely  demands  tliat  are  made  on  their  everlastingly 
tasked  ability.  Dismissing  then,  and  perhaps  apologizing  for, 
the  foregoing  remarks,  with  this  explanatory  parenthesis,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  our  solicited  and  allotted  labour,  of  deciding 
whether  we  are  to  rejoice  in,  to  endorse,  or  to  stand  in  doubt  of. 
Dr.  Cumming’s  ‘  Salvation  ’ — the  ser^non,  that  is,  so  called. 

In  common  with  many  others,  wc  very  sincerely  rejoiced 
when  we  heard  it  said,  or  saw’  it  stated  in  the  papers,  that  ‘  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Gumming  had  been  summoned  to  Balmoral,  to  preach 
before  the  Queen.’  We  thought  it  well  that  that  part  of  the 
Scottish  Church  resident  in  England  should  be  thus  honoured 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  clergy. 
M^e  were  pleased,  too,  that  her  Majesty,  whose  position  debars 
her  from  all  public  meetings,  and  all  extraordinary  religious 
services,  should  use  the  power  which  her  residence  in  Scotland 
gave  her,  to  hear  a  remarkable  public  man ;  and  we  w’ere  glad 
that  simple,  evangelical  truth,  unallied  with  episcopal  pomp, 
and  unadulterated  by  Anglican  influences,  w  as,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Gumming,  to  speak  and  to  be  heard.  Nor  was  it  unob¬ 
served  by  us,  that  as  Dr.  Gumming  is,  in  England^  a  dissenter 
from  the  Established  Church,  all  the  separate,  unepiscopal  evan¬ 
gelical  bodies,  were  at  once  recognised  in  him  by  her  ^lajesty's 
command,  and  w'ere  represented  by  him  in  his  services  before 
her.  This,  while  it  show’ed  the  religious  liberality  of  the  royal 
mind,  and  evinced  its  freedom  from  the  narrow  prejudices  ()1 
some  bigoted  priests,  increased,  at  the  same  time,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  preacher  by  devolving  upon  him  such  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  thought,  feeling,  and  general  character  of  unestablished 
English  evangelicism,  as  all  interested  in  it  might  substantially 
approve,  and  which  they  might  welcome  and  refer  to  w’ith  feel¬ 
ings  of  satisfaction.  Dr.  Gumming  will  probably  say,  that  the 
thought  of  standing  as  the  representative,  thus  generally,  of 
English  ewangelicism,  never  entered  his  thoughts ;  that  he  did 
not  even  deem  himself  so  much  a  Scotch  minister  froDX  Engl^ind 
as  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  National  and  Established  Church; 
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and  that,  in  fact,  he  rather  smiles  at  the  absurdity  suggested, 
hardly  concealing  something  like  offence  at  what  he  would  have 
deemed  rather  a  degradation.  Very  well.  Let  it  be  so.  The 
English  public,  however — the  reading  portion  at  least  of  all 
classes  who  incline  to  the  episcopal  communion,  hwtrtng  the 
difference  between  those  who  belong  to  the  Church  and  those 
who  do  not,  but  Jiot  knowing  the  differences  between  the  latter 
among  themselves — will  be  very  apt  to  think  of  Dr.  Gumming,  ’ 
and  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  sermon,  as  representing  the  sort  of  people 
that  preachers  oiU  of  the  Church  arc,  and  the  sort  of  things  that 
they  believe  and  say.  Now,  as  it  happens,  we  are  obliged  to  give 
utterance  to  the  painful  fact,  that  we  are  heartily  glad  that  Dr. 
Gumming  will  consent  to  represent  none  but  his  own  communion; 
and  wc  will  further  add,  that  we — that  is,  the  individual  writer  of 
this  article — as  an  ex-member  of  that  communion,  are  glad  also  on 
behalf  of  i/,  that  the  Doctor  really  represented  nobody  but  himself. 

The  ‘  Sermon  ’  purports  to  have  been  preached  ‘  before  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.’  Was  it  preached  by  the  Queen’s  com¬ 
mand?  Is  it  published  with  the  Queen’s  permission  ?  It  is 
very  'well  known,  we  believe,  at  least  in  our  parts,  that  the  first 
was  not  the  case.  We  could  give  the  circumstances  through 
which,  and  the  names  of  those  by  whom,  it  was  brought  about ; 
and  we  might  show  that  it  is  questionable  whether  a  high-souled 
man  would  not  have  waited  for  something  else.  But  we  forbear 
all  that.  With  respect  to  the  second  point,  however,  we  really 
do  doubt  whether,  whatever  other  people  choose  to  do.  Dr.  Gum¬ 
ming  himself  ought  to  have  appeared  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Sermon,’  unless,  in  court  lanffunge, 
its  publication  had  been  ‘  commanded.’  That  was  not  likely, 
since,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  only  ‘  constructively  ’  preached 
before  her  IVlajesty  ;  and,  however  it  might  have  been  stolen  by 
short-hand  writers,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  prevented 
the  indecorum  of  their  parading  her  Majesty’s  name  for  their 
own  private  ends.  That  the  public  might  have  been  curious  to  ’ 
know  something  of  Dr.  Gumming’s  sermon  is  likely  and  natural, 
but  many  sermons  arc  preached  before  the  Queen  by  Scotch  and 
English  clergymen  that  are  not  printed  ;  and,  unless  the  Queen 
herself  should  have  consented  to  have  had  her  name  used  in  the 
title-page  of  the  publication,  we  really  think  there  was  some¬ 
thing  of  indelicacy  in  Dr.  Gumming  not  only  having  anything 
to  do  with  it,  but  in  his  not  taking  prompt  and  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  that  there  might  be  no  publication  at  all.  ^V  e  are  not 
pretending  to  speak  from  any  knowledge  we  have  of  etiquette, 
or  from  any  familiarity  with  court  forms,  but  simply  from  the 
suggestions  of  our  own  internal  feelings  and  sentiments  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  proper  ’  and  becoming.  ' 
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When  we  turn  over  the  title-page  and  read  the  preface,  the 
first  sentence  perfectly  appals  us  ;  while  others  that  occur  in  its 
three  or  four  short  paragraphs,  are  sufficient  to  tempt  to  great 
but  deserved  severity  of  remark.  We  are  told,  ‘  The  following 
sermon  was  taken  down  by  a  reporter,  and  is  now  printed  as 
corrected  by  the  preacher.’ 

That  is  to  say,  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Gumming  preached 
before  the  Queen,  he  preached  without  notes  ;  not  only  did  he 
not  read  his  sermon,  but  he  did  not  deliver  it  memoriter ;  for, 
it  is  printed,  not  from  his  MS.,  but  as  ‘  taken  down  ’  from  his 
lips  ;  and  it  is  corrected  by  him,  but  it  is  not  said  to  be  corrected 
by  his  copy.  The  impression  the  statement  makes  is  obvious; 
whether  intended  or  not,  \ve  shall  not  surmise.  The  whole 
thing,  as  we  have  put  it,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  the  sentence  must 
be  interpreted,  is  either  true  or  it  is  not ;  on  either  alternative, 
the  cool,  easy  assurance  of  the  man,  and  the  tone  in  which  the 
matter  is  told,  strike  us  with  inexpressible  amazement. 

If  Dr.  Cumming  had  done,  what  he  certainly  ought  to  have 
done,  xcritien  his  sermon^  what  need  was  there  for  a  reporter  ? 
'Why,in  Scotland,  the  land  of  Sabbath  sacredness,  and  of  Sabbath 
observance,  should  that  day  be  desecrated  and  profaned  by  the 
toleration  of  a  person  pursuing  his  trade,  and  earning  his  money 
by  a  secular  act,  in  the  very  house  of  prayer  and  at  the  time  of 
worship  ?  The  reporter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed 
by  any  *  Pulpit  ’  proprietor.  We  have  often  heard  ministers 
complain  of  being  exposed  to  this  annoyance ;  and  wc  have 
knowm  some,  in  spite  of  their  intense  repugnance  to  the  system, 
both  as  an  injustice  to  themselves  and  a  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  day,  reluctantly  consent  to  correct  the  report  of  a  sermon, 
which,  whether  they  did  so  or  not,  tvoidd  be  published,  partly 
that  neither  themselves  nor  the  truth  might  be  misrepresented,  and 
partly  to  have  a  hold  on  those  whom  they  thus  obliged,  and  so 
to  be  able  to  forbid  future  or  frequent  peculations.  If  any  man 
w’cre  so  absurd  as  to  take  down  a  sermon,  which  everybody 
would  think  was  sure  io  have  been  written^  and  to  offer  his  notes 
for  the  correction  of  the  preacher  for  him  to  publish  it,  the 
answer  is  obvious — ‘  You  have  taken  the  trouble  of  a  very 
unnecessary  service,  for  the  manuscript  is  already  in  long  hand, 
and  can  become  “  copy  ”  at  any  moment  if  I  so  choose.’  e 
can  understand  a  reporter  stealing  such  a  sermon,  and  hastening 
to  send  it  forth  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  for  his  own  profit ; 
but  Dr.  Cumming’s  sermon — this  corrected  report  of  it — is  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  ow’n  bookseller,  appears  to  be  his  own  property, 
and  takes  rank  with  all  his  regular  and  authorized  works.  Did 
hcy  then,  employ  the  reporter  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  manuscript  for  the  press . 
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Arc  we  to  understand  that  the  man’s  nerve  was  such,  that  in  the 
prospect  of  an  exciting  and  untried  position,  he  ventured  to 
trust  to  his  extemporary  powers,  and  that  it  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  hire  a  penman  to  ply  his  trade  in  a  Scotch  church 
on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  to  make  such  a  person  and  such  an 
act,  there  and  then,  part  of  ‘the  magnificent  scenery  of  Dee-side  ?* 
This  quotation  will  need  to  be  explained.  It  is  the  next 
thing  that  we  notice  in  the  ‘  preface.’  The  preacher  tells  us,  in 
a  sort  of  patronizing  tone  towards  her  ^lajcsty,  that  ‘  he  cannot 
easily  forget  the  impressive  spectacle  which  he  witnessed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Crathie,  when  the  greatest  sovereign  of  the 
greatest  nation  upon  earth,  surrounded  by  the  highest  and  the 
very  humblest  of  her  subjects, together  in  the  worship  of 
Him  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  and  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Amid  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  Dec-side,  not  the  least  magnificent  was  that  assembly 
of  worshippers,"^  As  this  sentence  stands,  it  seems  grammatically 
to  mean — if  it  means  anything — that  the  ‘  assembly  of  worship¬ 
pers’  was  a  part  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Dee-side,  or  rather 
a  piece  of  magnificent  ‘  scenery  ’  in  the  midst  of  it.  What  it 
intends  to  say  most  likely  is,  that  amid  certain  magnificent 
scenery,  ‘  the  assembly  ’  was  not  the  least  magnificent  thing,  or 
object.  Even  thus  expounded,  the  epithet,  we  think,  is  not 
appropriate,  while,  with  what  we  have  already  discovered,  the 
‘  magnificence’  is  sadly  defaced.  To  think  that  one  of  the 
figures  in  the  picture — the  picture  of  an  ‘  assembly  of  xoorship- 
pers^ — was  a  man  preparing  his  paper  and  pencils  to  take  down 
an  extemporaneous  discourse ! 

Passing  over  some  silliness  about  ‘  a  joyous  prophecy,’  we  come 
next  to  the  following  sentence : — ‘  The  forms  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Churches  dift’er — their  doctrines  are  the  same.  'Ihe 
greatest  divines  of  each  admit  that  they  arc  sisters.  Their  forms 
vary  and  change  like  the  clouds  in  the  sky ;  their  doctrines 
remain  like  the  stars,  far  above,  fixed  and  shining  for  ever,^ 
Now,  can  anybody  tell  what  that  means  i  For  the  sake  of  a 
supposed  prettiness  of  figure,  we  have  a  statement  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  fact.  The  ‘  forms’  of  the  two  Churches  do  not  ‘  change 
like  the  clouds.’  They  may  be  capable  of  being  changed  ;  they 
may  differ  from  one  another  as  the  shape  of  two  clouds  may 
differ  ;  but  as  to  saying  that  they  actually  do  ‘  vary  and  change 
like  the  clouds  in  the  sky,’  it  is  all  nonsense.  They  do  no  such 
thing.  The  forms  of  both  have  been  pretty  well  fixed  for  cen¬ 
turies — a  tolerably  long  time  for  a  cloud  I 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  preface  to  the  sermon,  p.artly 
because  this  is  professedly  written  by  Dr.  Cumming — words  put 
down  by  his  own  pen,  and  not  taken  from  his  lips  by  that  of 
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another ;  and  partly,  we  suspect,  from  an  instinctive  repugnance 
to  approach  a  discourse  of  which,  after  havinc^  read  it  ap:ain  and 
again,  we  are  compelled  to  confess — and  we  do  so  with  iniin'h  d 
grief,  mortification,  and  surprise — that  wc  have  hardly  a  single 
good  word  that  we  can  co7iscien(iously  say. 

And  wc  arc  very  reluctant  to  say  what  wc  feel  of  an  opposite 
sort.  IVe  XDtU  not  say  it  alL  Having  written  so  much  of  a 
general  character,  wc  will  omit  the  minute  notice  of  the  sermon 
which  we  sat  down  to  write,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
few  hints  of  the  matters  on  which  we  intended  to  have  touched. 
The  text  chosen  is  Isaiah  xlv.  22.  ‘  Look  unto  nie,  and  he  ye 

saved,  all  the  e?ids  of  the  earth,  for  I  nni  God,  and  there  is  jwnc 
else.^  The  manner  in  which  the  preacher  proposes  to  deal  with 
his  subject,  is  stated  in  the  following  extract : — 

‘The  direct  and  pointed  appeal  in  this  verse,  thus  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  men  looking  below  Christ,  or  above  Christ,  or  on  either  side 
of  Christ,  and  so  missing  the  salvation,  the  transmission  of  which  is 
here  plainly  restricted  to  one  channel,  and  declared  to  How  exclusively 
from  one  source.  There  may  be  many  wrong  ways — there  is  but  one 
right.  Yet  all  the  wrong  ways  may  be  summed  up  in  two.  In  a 
word,  there  are  but  three  sorts  of  religion  in  the  world.  From  the 
beginning  until  now'  all  religions  may  be  classified  in  one  of  three  great 
categories  or  chapters.  First — the  religion  of  Man,  whose  language  is, 
“Look  to  wie,  and  be  saved;”  secondly,  the  religion  of  the  Priest, 
whose  language  is,  “  Look  to  me^  and  be  saved ;  ”  and  there  is,  thirdly, 
the  religion  of  God  our  Saviour,  whose  words  arc,  “  Look  to  Mi:,  and 
be  saved.”  Let  me  show’  that  in  neither  of  the  first  tw'o  is  there  any 
possibility  of  life.  Each  is  a  candidate  for  your  acceptance,  but  only 
in  the  last  is  everlasting  peace.’ — P.  7. 

Now  wc  do  not  know  how^  certain  expressions  may  affect 
others,  nor  will  wc  pretend  that  our  internal  sense  and  percep¬ 
tion  of  things  arc  any  ride  for  others,  but  it  does  so  happen,  that 
our  taste  is  offended  and  hurt  by  the  flippant,  and  somewhat 
vulgar  familiarity,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  such  a  sentence  as  ‘  the 
possibility  of  men  looking  heloic  Christ,  or  above  Christ,  or  on 
either  side  of  Christ.’  Wc  shrink  from  this  language,  as  if  wc 
experienced  the  infliction  of  a  w  ound.  It  lacerates  our  religious 
sensibility.  It  grates  on  the  holy  and  the  reverential  w  ithin  us, 
on  all,  in  fact,  with  w’hich  w’e  w’ould  desire  to  approach  the 
statement  of  a  divine  truth,  and  the  contemplation  of  a  divine 
thing.  But  the  senno7i  is  full  o  f  this.  M  e  have  never  suficred 
so  much — positively  suff  ered — in  reading  any  equal  number  of 
pages,  from  frequent  and  gross  violations  of  taste.  M  c  have 
read  the  absurdities  of  ordinary  men, — w'e  have  heard  im]>ro- 
pricties  from  others  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  w  c  could  smile 
at  such  things,  or  pass  them  by  ;  but  in  a  book  like  this — a  dis- 
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course  delivered  in  such  a  presence — which  will  be  road  by 
thousands  who  never  read  sermons — and  wliich  will,  to  theniy  be 
the  mirror  in  which  they  will  sec  reflected  the  mind  of  pro¬ 
fessedly  evangelical  men,  the  number  of  passages  which  are 
ridiculous,  or  worse,  has  filled  us  with  many  painful  emotions, 
previous  respect  and  estimation  of  the  author,  and  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  truth,  contending  together,  while  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  calling  forth,  as  we  read  on,  shame,  indignation,  con¬ 
tempt,  or  grief. 

The  proposed  divisions  of  his  subject  do  not  appear  to  us 
quite  accurate.  Instead  of  three  sorts  of  religion,  that  of  man, 
of  the  jjriest,  and  of  God,  it  seems  to  us  both  more  simple  and 
more  correct  to  say  that  there  arc  two : — the  true,  revealed  by 
(lod ;  the  false,  originating  with  humanity ; — that  of  man  and 
that  of  the  priest  being  varieties  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  clearly  perceive,  after  all  Dr.  Cumming’s  statements  and 
illustrations,  what  the  religion  of  man,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  priest,  is,  according  to  his  conception  of  it,  but  that  of  the 
philosopher,  or  the  moralist,  which  is  just  the  variety  we  have 
specified.  But  the  whole  thing  is  trash v  and  superficial. 

A\'c  cannot  go  on.  We  arc  engaged  in  a  most  repulsive  and 
disagreeable  work,  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  critical  justice, 
and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  sacred  literature  and  to  evangelical 
truth,  could  render  tolerable.  It  is  irksome  in  the  extreme. 
AVe  hasten  to  justify  our  indignant  condemnation  of  what,  per¬ 
haps,  is  not  worth  the  displeasure  it  has  provoked,  by  a  few 
specimens  of  its  preposterous  paragraphs.  A\"e  turn  over  the 
leaves  and  take  them  at  random.  We  have  not  made  a  single 
mark  in  the  margin  to  aid  the  eye — it  was  not  necessary ;  no 
page  can  present  itself  without  something  offensive  being  seen. 
The  very  first  words  contain  what  i)icrces  to  the  quick. 

‘  “  All  have  sinned,”  is  the  verdict  of  God  on  mankind.  To  our 
original  sinfulness  we  have  added  many  actual  transgressions.  There 
is  no  exception.  From  the  loftiest  to  the  lowliest  of  men  we  arc 
sinners — miserable  sinners.  The  wasting  and  destroying  curse  which 
evermore  follows  sin,  has  entered  the  royal  palace,  and  the  noble  hall, 
and  the  humblest  cot.  It  is  felt  in  cabinet,  in  conyress,  tn  senate,  tn 
divan.'' — P.  5. 

Divan ! 

‘  Once  he  [man]  was  a  glorious  temple — inlaid  with  holiness — vocal 
with  songs,  and  replete  with  happiness ;  hut  now  all  is  changed — the 
altar  fire  is  quenched ;  and  in  the  place  where  the  cherubim  and  tlic 
glory  were,  there  arc  reptiles  and  serpent  passions  hoUlmy  their  ceaseless 
carnival.' — Pp.  7,  8. 

‘  Reptiles  and  serpent  passions,’ — an  absurd  mixture  of  the 
literal  and  the  figurative.  ‘  Ceaseless  carnival,’ — stuff. 
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‘  If,  then,  the  unfallen  Adam  could  put  forth  no  wings  that  could 
carry  him  to  God’s  dwelling-place,  and  set  him  on  a  level  with  God, — 
surely  the  fallen  Adam,  with  less  strength,  with  less  holiness,  must  try 
in  vain  to  reach  God’s  throne,  or  recover  his  lost  place.  It  is  to 
attempt  to  be  himself  a  God, — to  reach  the  throne  he  hopes  to  secure 
by  his  merits,  and  to  retain  the  glory  of  the  achievement,  wholly  and 
for  ever  to  himself.  This  is  futile.  When  man,  by  any  combination 
of  his  muscles,  can  lift  himself  from  the  earth,  or  when  he  can  walk 
upon  the  untrodden  sea,  or  soar  to  distant  stars,  and  bring  home  the 
secrets  of  heretofore  unexplored  worlds, — when  man  can  raise  himself 
from  the  dead,  and  from  his  own  grave,  by  some  inherent  spring  of  life 
within  him — then  and  only  then  will  w'e  listen  to  and  weigh  man’s 
bidding ;  “  Look  unto  me,  and  be  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  ’ 

‘  There  is  nothing  in  man,  or  by  man,  or  belonging  to  man,  or 
bearing  the  superscription  and  the  image  of  man,  either  in  ParadisBy  or 
on  Sinaiy  or  on  Olympus  y — in  the  forum  y  in  the  academy  y  or  the  Stoa — in 
the  palace,  the  school,  or  the  hut, — that  has  in  it  any  redeeming 
power,  any  regenerating  or  life-giving  energy  whatever.’ — Pp.  8,  9. 

‘  Sinai  and  Olympus  ’ ! — ^  the  forum,  the  academy y  or  the 
Stoa  ’  I !  could  the  simple  parishioners  of  ‘  Cratliic  * 

make  of  all  this?  But  it  was  preached  ‘  before  her  Majesty,* 
and,  of  course,  an  educated  court  would  understand  it  ?  They 
would — and  him  too. 

But  now  for  the  climax : — 

‘  “  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps d  fortioriy 
“  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  save  his  soul.” 

‘  The  true  type  of  man’s  effort  to  save  himself,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
found  in  the  remarkable  biography  of  Paracelsus.  It  is  stated  of  him, 
that  he  spent  or  w’asted  his  life  in  efforts  to  discover  the  elixir  of 
immortality,  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  if  man  were  to  partake  he 
would  live  for  ever.  He  made  the  discovery  of  alcohol ;  he  thought 
that  in  it  he  had  found  the  long-sought  elixir.  He  resolved  to  put  it 
to  the  test ;  he  drank  of  it  copiously,  but,  instead  'of  living  for  ever, 
he  perished  of  the  poison  he  had  drank  on  his  own  floor' — P.  10. 

So  much  for  the  religion  of  man.  The  religion  of  the  priest 
is  called,  most  offensively,  we  confess,  to  us,  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
Churchianity ,  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  truths  uttered  in 
relation  to  it,  but  the  composition  is  still  vicious — everything 
seems  at  once  flippant,  stilted,  and  strained.  We  take  a  few 
specimens : — 

‘  The  whole  Bible  tells  us  that  a  church  without  Christ  is  a  body 
without  a  head ;  a  robe,  without  the  Divine  w’carcr ;  the  richly-chased 
cup,  but  without  the  wine. 

‘  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  more  chance  of  being  saved  by  a 
Church,  than  there  is  of  being  saved  by  a  College,  or  hy  a  Royal 
Exchange' — P.  11. 
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‘  Man  cannot  save  himself ;  neither  in  cassock^  nor  in  surplice^  nor  in 
ermine,  nor  in  lawn,  nor  in  royal  robe,  can  man  save  himself.* — P.  13. 

The  following  passage  is  really  very  terrible.  Its  irreverent 
flippancy  borders  on  the  profane,  while  some  of  its  epithets  are 
ridiculous  or  absurd. 

*  If  I  cannot,  my  dear  friends,  have  a  God  to  take  care  of  my  soul, 
I  will  risk  the  experiment  of  taking  care  of  it  myself  It  is  too  great  to 
be  committed  to  an  angel :  too  precious  to  be  trusted  to  a  creature. 
Arm  of  flesh  may  fail,  an  angel  may  fall,  either  may  forget  or  change  ; 
if,  therefore,  I  cannot  have  God  to  take  charge  of  my  soul,  no  creature 
instead  shall.  Whoever,  short  of  God,  offers  to  take  charge  of  it,  to 
him  I  would  say,  he  he  angel,  or  saint,  or  priest,  or  prelate,  or  pope,  as 
Abraham  said  to  his  servants  of  old,  “  Stand  you  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mount,”  while  I  go  up  alone  to  its  sunlit  pinnacle,  and  there  speak 
face  to  face  with  my  God,  and  hear  from  his  own  grand  lips  those 
glorious  accents,  “  Look  unto  me,  and  he  ye  saved,  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else.”  I  must  hear  the  original,  the  echo  will  not  do. 
I  must  drink  from  the  fountain,  the  canonized  cup  is  not  sufficient.* — 
Pp.  15,  IG. 


It  is  only  by  very  great  violence  that  a  '  cup  ’  can  be  spoken 
of  as  ^  canonized.’  We  much  doubt,  indeed,  whether,  sup¬ 
posing  the  expression  ‘  canonized  cup  ’  to  have  escaped  the  lip 
in  a  hurried  address,  any  speaker  would  suffer  it  to  present 
itself  in  the  reporter’s  notes  without  blotting  it  out — except  Dr. 
Gumming. 

Put  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  ?  Never  was  a 
great  subject  so  degraded  and  disgraced  by  a  low  similitude : — 

‘  If  I  desire  to  enjoy  an  oratorio  I  must  not  only  have  a  ticket,  which 
is  my  title  of  admission,  but  I  must  have  a  musical  ear,  which  is  my 
fitness  for  the  enjoyment.  It  is  so  with  respect  to  heaven.  Accord- 
ingly,  I  have  in  Christ's  work  the  ticket  or  title,  and  in  the  Spirit*8  work 
the  new  nature,  which  is  my  fitness.* — Pp.  20,  21. 

We  are  thoroughly  sick  with  just  taking  as  they  come,  and 
picking  up  and  putting  together  these  offensive  expressions ; 
yet  we  cannot  conclude  without  adding  to  these  samples  of  bad 
taste,  one  or  two  specimens  of  what  we  suppose  was  meant  for 
something  very  fine  and  eloquent.  We  will  give  them  without 
remark : — 


‘  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  almost  everything  that  man  docs  is 
cumbrous  ;  everything  that  God  does  is  simple  ?  Only^  recently  has 
science  in  its  greatest  achievement  made  an  approximation  to  some¬ 
thing  of  the  simplicity  of  God.  The  wire  that  connects  two  countries 
together,  and  enables  London  to  converse  with  Paris,  and  Paris  to 
reply  to  London,  is  simple,  exquisitely  simple.  It  is  therefore  grand. 
This  is  man’s  nearest  and  closest  pursuit  of  the  footsteps  of  his  Maker, 
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in  thus  laying  hold  of  the  red  lightnings,  and  making  them  to  do  his 
errands  ;  it  is  the  noblest  feat  that  man  has  ever  done  ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  creation,  but  merely  the  combination  of  God’s  materials.  Every¬ 
thing  in  God’s  world  is  simple  ;  out  of  a  little  sap,  or  water,  and  a 
few  combining  elements  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  he  forms  all  fruit,  and 
flower,  and  leaf,  and  blossom ;  by  a  single  power  called  gravitation 
he  binds  worlds  together,  and  makes  each  march  in  its  orbit  as  if  it 
were  evermore  listening  and  evermore  responding  to  the  bidding  of 
the  great  Controller  of  all.’ — Pp.  22,  23. 

Passing  by,  on  page  24,  ^  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
beautiful  flowers,  the  green  earth,  the  panorama  around  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  human  countenance,  with  all  its  chromatic 
phases,  aspects  and  transitions,’  we  come  to  the  following,  which 
we  suppose  is  some  recollection  of  an  Exeter-hall  speech,  or  which, 
at  least,  might  do  for  that ;  but  which,  we  presume  to  think, 
was  not  quite  in  its  place  in  ‘the  Church  of  Crathic,  Ihdmorar — 

‘  Whatever  be  the  relative  value  of  ecclesiastical  differences,  ours  is 
not  a  gospel  for  the  Churchman,  or  a  gospel  for  the  Dissenter,  but  it  is 
for  all  that  “  look whether  they  look  through  the  oriel  wifidows  of  a 
cathedral,  or  the  humble  casement  of  a  chapel,  it  is  still  “  Look,  and  be 
ye  saved.”  It  is  that  blessed  gospel  that  discloses  to  every  one  a  Cross 
without  a  screen ;  that  gives  a  Bible  without  a  clasp  ;  that  offers  salvation 
without  price,  and  assigns  the  limits  of  the  globe  as  the  circumference 
of  its  free  and  its  joyous  action.  That  Saviour  still  speaks  from  the 
throne,  and  says ;  “  Look  unto  me,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth — dwellers 
on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  in  the  prairies  and  backwoods  of 
America ;  upon  the  Andes  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific ;  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  and  the  plains  of  China;  from  every  jungle  in  India, 
from  every  pagoda  in  Hindostan ;  from  the  snows  of  Lapland ;  Arab,  in 
thy  tent,  and  Cossack  on  thy  steppes  ;  ye  ancient  Druse  from  Mount 
Lebanon;  weary  footed  wanderer  of  Salem,  speaking  all  tongues,  drmhng 
o/* a// civilized  and  savage; — all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  look 
unto  me,  and  be  saved.”  In  all  the  phases  of  human  sorrow  and  joy, 
toil  and  travail,  “  look.”  In  the  wildest  beating  of  the  despairing 
heart ;  in  the  hour  of  sorrow — that  sorrow  that  is  too  great  for  tears ; 
in  the  tidal  sweep  of  ages  ;  in  the  surges  of  a  nation’s  suffering,  and  in 
the  ripples  of  individual  grief — to  quote  from  a  grand  litany,  “  in  all 
time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our  wealth,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  in  the  day  of  judgment,” — “look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved.’” — 
Pp.  27—29. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  delivered  as  Dr.  Gumming  could 
deliver  it,  this  passage  would  be  very  efibetive,  and  the  close  of  it, 
w’e  acknowledge,  strikes  us  as  approaching  to  the  beautilul ;  still, 
it  is  too  laboured,  too  artificial,  and  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  our  notious  of  calm,  simple,  Christian  teaching. 

One  passage  more  and  we  have  done. 

‘  Irom  all  considerations  of  its  nature  and  its  acts  [the  soul  s],  wc 
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gather  a  conception  of  its  greatness.  Multiply  ages  into  ages — carry 
century  to  centur}%  to  their  highest  cube,  and  all  is  but  an  infinitesimal 
preface  to  its  inexhaustible  being.  The  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  just  open¬ 
ing  their  stony  lips  to  speak  for  God’s  word ;  the  theatres  of  Ionia ;  the 
colossal  remains  of  Nineveh,  experiencing  a  resurrection  from  the  grave 
in  which  God  buried  it ;  the  iron  rail,  that  strings  the  bright  villages 
like  pearls  on  its  black  thread ;  the  paddle-wheel,  that  disturbs  the 
stillness  of  the  remotest  seas ;  the  electric  telegraph,  that  unites  minds 
a  thousand  miles  apart ;  the  tubular  bridge,  that  spans  broad  firths  and 
great  chasms, — are  all  witnesses  to  the  grandeur  and  powers  of  the 
soul  of  man.’ — Pp.  30,  31. 

In  addition  to  this  exhibition  of  the  bad  taste  and  tumid  style, 
the  combined  puerility,  vulgarity,  and  ambitiousness,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  production  of  Dr.  Gumming,  we  had  intended  to 
make  some  remarks  on  its  theology,  for  with  Ma/,  too,  we  are 
dissatisfied.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
standards  of  his  own  Church ;  we  are  sure,  or  next  to  it,  that  it 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  repugnant  to 
common  sense.  We  think  him  hardly  correct  on  cither  ‘  faith* 
or  ^  repentance  ;  *  we  object  to  the  following  description  of  man 
previous  to  actual  sin,  for,  if  wc  understand  him,  it  is  to  humanity 
simply  as  such,  and  before  volition,  affection,  or  deed,  that  he 
refers : — ‘  The  once  holy  heart  has  made  itself  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;  so  much  so,  that  the  exposure 
in  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  of  a  naked  human  soul — just 
as  it  is,  a  fallen  apostate  soul — would  be  a  spectacle  that  man 
could  not  bear !  ’  This  may  do  for  two  ‘  sister  ’-churches,  each 
of  whom  holds  a;  species  of  baptismal  regeneration  ;  but  it  is 
not,  we  think,  consistent  cither  with  the  redemptive  act  of  ‘  the 
Christ,’  or  with  the  import  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  AVe  do  not 
like,  either,  the  bald  statement  on  the  17th  page:  ‘Jesus  has 
endured  all  that  I  deserve  as  a  sinner,  and  obeyed  for  me  all  that 
I  owe  as  a  creature.’  We  neither  think  this  possible  nor  scrip- 
turaL  It  is  destructive  of  all  grace,  and  therefore  subversive  of 
everything  like  a  gospel.  Not  only  is  there  no  ‘  grace  ’  or  favour 
in  such  a  system,  but  there  is  ‘law’  twice  over.  Rigid,  inflex¬ 
ible  justice  may  stand  upon  its  demands  for  one  of  two  things  ; 
it  may  claim  either  all  the  obedience,  or  all  the  penalty,  but  it 
is  surely  injustice  to  require  both.  Rut  if  it  gets  both,  and  yet, 
if,  after  that,  it  is  to  be  insisted  upon  that  every  thing  is  given  for 
nothing,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  words. 
There  is  nothing  free  or  gratuitous  in  the  proceeding ;  there 
must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  We  cannot,  however,  enter,  at 
present,  into  these  various  subjects.  W  e  have  said  enough  to 
lead  our  readers  to  reflect — whether  we,  ourselves,  arc  right  or 
wrong. 
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And  now,  in  concluding  what  has  been  to  us  one  of  the  most 
painful  duties  we  have  ever  discharged  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  literary  life,  we  beg  to  assure  Dr.  Cumming  and  his  friends, 
if  either  he  or  they  deign  to  look  into  this  journal,  that  we  arc 
not  conscious,  in  the  smallest  degree,  of  having  been  actuated 
in  what  we  have  done  by  any  personal  or  unworthy  feelings. 
Dr.  Cumming  is  a  man  at  once  of  high  character  and  superior 
talents.  He  has  few  equals  in  equipment  for  the  Komish  con¬ 
troversy — not  a  superior  in  his  readiness  in  debate.  He  is  a 
taking,  vivid,  telling  speaker  on  the  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  platform  ;  he  is  looked  up  to,  and  worthily  so,  we 
have  no  doubt,  by  a  large  flock,  as  ‘  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.*  But  his  w’eaknesses  have  misled  him  in  one  of 
the  most  important  moments  of  his  life ;  and,  instead  of  re¬ 
joicing  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  eminently  serving  the 
truth,  he  has  made  the  one  sad,  and  all  hut  disgraced  the 
other.  His  sermon  is  now  in  the  thirteenth  thousand :  it  has 
been  bought  and  read  by  persons  of  all  creeds,  and  of  no  creed. 
It  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that  men  of  no  evangelical  belief 
have  procured  it :  and,  alas  !  it  is  also  within  our  knowledge,  that 
it  has  served  to  strengthen  and  rivet  their  prejudices.  In  one 
direction  it  is  a  thing  for  a  jest — in  another  for  tears  ;  there  it 
provokes  laughter,  here  it  covers  with  shame !  Popularity, 
reputation,  are  talents  entrusted  to  a  man  by  the  Master ;  they 
give  influence  for  good  or  evil ;  they  involve  many  and  great 
responsibilities.  An  inferior  man,  in  an  obscure  corner,  may 
say  or  write  what,  however  absurd,  can  do  no  harm ;  for  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  man,  in  a  great  public  service,  to  presume  on  his 
reputation,  and  to  trifle  with  his  talents,  is  to  incur  guilt 
as  well  as  blame — to  give  an  advantage  to  foes  and  to  discourage 
friends.  It  is  as  ‘  when  a  standard-bearer  fainteth.’  M  c  have 
spoken  from  the  depths  of  our  heart,  and  have  accomplished  a 
duty  very  severe  and  oppressive  to  ourselves.  ‘  Faithful  are 
the  wounds  of  a  friend.’  No  unfriendly  hand  has  inflicted  those 
which  this  paper  may  possibly  occasion.  Truth  only  can  give 
point  to  the  arrows  of  criticism — venom  and  bitterness  can  be 
easily  despised.  There  is  truth,  we  believe,  in  w’hat  w'e  have 
said,  or  we  should  not  have  said  it ;  may  the  motive  and  the 
feeling  with  which  it  has  been  said,  cause  our  censure  to  become, 
in  due  time,  ^  an  excellent  oil !’ 
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Biography  may  justly  be  styled,  history  in  brief ;  for  as  history 
is  the  narrative  of  some  larger  or  smaller  section  of  the  human 
family,  biography  records  the  life  of  the  individual  man.  His¬ 
tory,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  many  biographies.  As  philosophy 
teaches  in  history  by  many  examples,  and  in  biography  by  one 
only,  so  there  will  be  in  the  latter  a  prominence  of  feature  and 
a  boldness  of  outline  which  are  not  possible  in  the  former,  where 
heroes  and  miscreants,  philosophers  and  fools,  arc  portrayed  in 
groups.  Thus,  while  in  history  the  reader  linds  large  ideas  and 
colossal  phenomena,  in  biography — the  life-writing  of  one  man 
— he  contemplates  the  anatomy  of  an  individual  soul.  In  the 
one  he  finds  what  men  did ;  in  the  other,  what  they  were  ;  and 
as  the  life  of  every  man  has  two  parts — the  outward  and  the 
inward — the  latter  of  these  two  will  be  learned  from  biography 
alone.  Now  the  life  of  every  man  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  its  ultimate  end,  and  its  narrative  is  good  in  proportion  as  the 
author  faithfully  delineates.  It  is  portrait-painting  for  posterity. 
The  present  age  only  shall  distinguish  the  true  likeness  from  the 
caricature.  Alas !  what  mere  daubers  have  some  of  our  bio- 
graph-limncrs  proved  themselves !  they  have  painted  for  us 
either  angels  or  demons.  Their  colours  have  been  too  bright, 
or  their  shadows  too  deep.  The  biographical  art  languishes  for 
naturalness.  We  want  not  monsters  in  our  memoir  books,  whom 
to  see  is  to  abhor ;  we  ask  only  for  the  portraits  of  men.  Let  us, 
who  knew  the  beautiful  soul  lately  among  us,  whose  ‘  life  *  is 
partly  written  in  these  volumes,  sec  whether  the  author  has 
herein  faithfully  pictured  him  for  the  benefit  of  ‘  far  posterity.* 
Thomas  Chalmers  was  born  at  Anstruthcr,  a  sea-coast  town  in 
Fife,  on  March  17,  1780.  ‘  The  little  fellow  was  named  Tom.’ 

His  father  was  a  ‘  general  merchant  ’ — a  man  possessed  of  that 
astuteness  and  vigour  of  mind  which  obtain  more  extensively 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland  than  among  Englishmen  of 
a  similar  rank.  To  have  his  son  early  and  well  trained,  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  endeavour  of  this  good  man  ;  and  the  parish 
schoolmaster,  to  whose  care  he  was  entrusted,  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  schooled  young  Chalmers,  is  rescued  from  that  utter 
oblivion  to  which  the  name  of  many  a  worthier  Dominie  is  con¬ 
signed. 


‘  The  parish  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Bryce,  had  a  fair  enough  reputation 
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as  a  Latin  scholar,  but  his  days  as  an  effective  teacher  were  over  when 
Dr.  Chalmers  became  his  pupil.  His  sight,  which  afterwards  he 
totally  lost,  was  beginning  to  fail.  Not  so,  however,  his  thirst  for 
flogging,  which  grew  with  the  decline,  and  survived  the  loss  of  vision. 
Eager  in  the  pursuit,  the  sightless  tyrant  used  to  creep  stealthily  along 
behind  a  row  of  his  little  victims,  listening  for  each  indication  given  by 
word  or  motion  of  punishable  offence,  and  ready,  soon  as  ever  the 
centre  of  emanation  was  settled,  to  inflict  the  avenging  blow.  Ilut 
the  quick -sighted  urchins  were  too  cunning  for  him,  and  soon  fell  upon 
a  plan  to  defraud  him  of  his  prey.  In  the  row  opposite  to  that  behind 
which  the  master  took  his  furtive  walk,  one  of  the  boys  was  set  to 
watch,  and  whenever,  by  sudden  stop  or  uplifted  arm,  any  token  of  the 
intention  to  strike  appeared,  a  pre-concerted  sign  given  quickly  to  the 
intended  victim  enabled  him  to  slip  at  once  but  noiselessly  out  of  his 
place,  so  that,  to  Mr.  Bryce’s  enraged  discomfiture,  and  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  his  scholars,  his  best-aimed  blows  fell  not  un- 
frequently  upon  the  hard  unflinching  desk.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 

Young  Chalmers  seems  to  have  been  the  type  of  a  Scottish 
tradesman’s  son — rough,  bold,  mischievous,  but,  withal,  merry- 
licarted,  and  given  to  a  full  rich  laugh.  As  a  boy,  he  studied 
closely  the  immortal  work  of  ‘  the  prince  of  dreamers ;  ’  and  in 
that  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ — which,  strangely  enough,  the  great 
Edmund  Hurke  thought  coarse  in  style — his  young  soul  wan¬ 
dered  from  scene  to  scene,  as  in  a  fairy  land.  This  remarkable 
book  no  doubt  influenced  his  whole  life  ;  for,  alluding  to  it,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  when  an  old  and  wearied  man,  he  says :  ‘  The 
scenes  wiiich  interested  mv  boyhood  still  cleayc  to  me,  and  im- 
part  a  peculiar  tinge  and  charm  to  the  same  representations 
when  brought  within  my  notice.’  At  the  close  of  the  year  1791, 
though  still  a  boy,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  United 
College  of  8t.  Andrew’s,  with  John  Campbell,  the  judge,  and 
future  author  of  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,’  for  his  fellow- 
student.  During  his  first  two  sessions  at  college,  he  drudged 
on  in  the  laborious  routine  of  the  University ;  and  it  was  not 
till  his  third  session,  in  1794,  that  ‘  that  intelligence’  [intellect.^] 
awoke,  which  nev'cr  afterwards  knew  a  season  of  slumbering 
inactivity.’  In  November,  1795,  he  became  a  student  of 
divinity.  ‘  Theology,  however,  occupied  but  little  of  his 
thoughts ;’  moderatism  was  in  full  force  in  the  University,  and 
it  was  long  before  the  great  soul  of  Chalmers  could  swathe  and 
cramp  ‘  its  due  proportion  ’  in  the  stiff  theological  bandages  to 
which  the  student  in  the  divinity-hall  must  submit  himself ;  but 
such  a  soul  as  his  broke  through  rigid  systems,  and  flourished  in 
s])ite  of  fhem.  He  early  attached  himself  to  a  debating  society, 
where  his  talent  for  public  speaking  was  developed,  and  which  he 
continued  to  attend  till  the  close  of  his  college-studies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  young  Chalmers  had 
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remained  eight  sessions  at  St.  Andrew’s ;  and  the  time  at  length 
came  wdicn  he  must  quit  those  halls  where  mighty  influences 
had  worked  upon  his  mind,  and  he  must  go  out  into  the  wide 
world  to  breast  its  angry  floods,  and  to  buflet  his  way  to  fame. 
In  May,  1798,  he  left  home  to  enter  a  family  as  a  ‘  private 
tutor.’ 

‘  The  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  mixed  emotion.  Having  pre¬ 
viously  despatched  his  luggage,  he  was  to  travel  on  horseback  to  the 
ferry  at  Dundee.  The  whole  family  turned  out  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Having  taken,  as  he  thought,  his  last  tender  look  of  them  all,  he 
turned  to  mount  the  horse  which  stood  waiting  for  him  at  the  door; 
but  he  mounted  so  that,  when  fairly  on  its  back,  his  head  was  turned, 
not  to  the  horse’s  head,  but  to  the  horse’s  tail.  This  was  too  much  for 
all  parties,  and  especially  for  him ;  so  wheeling  round  as  quickly  as  ho 
could,  amid  pursuing  peals  of  laughter,  which  he  most  heartily  re- 
echoed,  he  left  Anstruther  in  the  rear.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Miserable  life — Egyptian  slavery  without  its  scanty  sweets  ! — 
where,  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  he  had  ‘  all  the  labour  and  all 
the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster,  w  ithout  the  respectability  of  a 
tutor.’  Stranger  sight,  amid  all  the  strangenesses  of  that  revo¬ 
lutionary  time,  w'as  not  seen  than  the  man,  whose  great  soul  w’as 
full  of  a  heavenly  melody,  scrubbing  Scotch  blockhead'Urchins 
into  something  like  brightness,  drilling  craniological  impractica¬ 
bilities  to  think.  How  must  Genius,  at  the  first,  foot  it  on 
thorny  paths — all  the  w\ay  to  fame  hedged  in  by  difficulties — 
dunce  boys,  and  an  imperious  father,  ‘  whose  very  servants  caught 
his  spirit  ’ — all  as  briars  and  thorns  in  the  great  man’s  march  of 
life  !  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  applied  to  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrews’s  for  a  ‘  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.’  'fhe 
law  of  the  Church,  how’cver,  had  ordained  ‘  that  none  bo 
admitted  to  the  ministry  before  they  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
exce|)t  such  as  for  rare  and  singular  qualities  shall  be  judged  by 
the  General  and  Provincial  Assembly  to  be  meet  and  worthy 
thereof;’ — but,  as  ‘a  lad  o’  pregnant  pairts,’  Chalmers  was 
licensed  as  a  ])reaeher  of  the  gospel  in  July,  1799.  In  the 
following  August,  his  first  sermon  was  preached  fit  W  igan,  in 
reference  to  which  his  brother  said:  ‘  llis  mode  of  delivery  is 
expressive,  his  language  beautiful,  and  his  argument  very  forci¬ 
ble  and  strong ;  it  is  the  o])inion  of  those  wlio  pretend  to  ho 
judges,  that  he  wdll  shine  in  the  pulpit,  but  as  yet  he  is  rather 
aw’kw'ard  in  his  appearance.’  During  the  winter,  young  Chal¬ 
mers  was  at  Edinburgh,  studying  mathematics  under  I’rofessor 
Playfair ;  and  in  the  November  of  1800,  he  returned  thither  for 
a  second  session.  Dr.  Hrown  had  introduced  him  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  from  whom  he  received  a  ticket  of  admission  to  his 
class  of  moral  philosophy ;  but,  though  Stewart  w'as  then  in  full 
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fame,  Chalmers  expressed  disappointment  at  the  lectures,  which 
appeared  to  him  rather  as  an  incomplete  syllabus,  than  ‘  a  com¬ 
prehensive  whole.’  Yet  he  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  Mr. 
Stewart  is  an  admirable  expounder  of  the  distinctiveness  of 
Keid’s  philosophy.  At  this  time,  it  would  seem  that  he  became 
entangled  in  philosophical  scepticism,  generated  perhaps  by  his 
close  and  ardent  study  of  the  w  orks  of  Godwin  and  ^lirabaud — 
an  evil,  during  the  years  which  immediately  folio wxd  the  great 
French  Revolution,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  experience 
of  eager  minds  on  their  xcay  to  truth  ;  for  that  great  political 
volcano,  in  its  terrific  upheavings,  had  shaken  the  bases  of  all 
creeds  and  societies  whatever.  There  was  unhealthy  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  the  glow  as  of  fever-heat ;  the 
European  Samson,  w  ith  his  lirc-wu'itten  phylactery  of  ‘  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,’  awakening  from  the  torpidity  of  ages, 
was  violently  breaking  the  decaying  wdthes  of  the  sacerdotal 
Fhilistine  ;  and  the  convulsion  had  cast  dowm  all  that  w  as  reve¬ 
rend  in  the  moss  of  antiquity,  or  of  weight  from  prescriptive  right. 
The  surges  of  the  great  social  storm  lashed  religion — her  very 
temple  became  impure — her  altar  was  overturned — her  lamps 
quenched  and  broken — her  vestments  placed  upon  a  drunken 
harlot — the  foulest  orgies  polluted  her  fane — her  consecrated 
vessels  degraded  to  the  uses  of  obscene  revelry — her  name  pro¬ 
faned — and  her  calm,  unearthly  dignity  became  a  mockery  in 
the  face  of  day.  The  most  refined  nation  of  the  earth  had  built 
for  themselves  a  temple,  in  wdiich  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were 
the  presiding  genii,  and  Robespierre  and  Danton  the  officiating 
priests.  Rhilosophvj  abandoning  her  peaceful  retreats,  paraded 
among  the  haunts  of  men  in  the  w’anton  attire  of  an  inflamed 
courtesan — poetry  wedded  with  impious  lust — and  theology 
cither  w'ore  the  mask  of  the  scoffer,  or  fled  affrighted  from  the 
obscenities  and  the  madness  of  a  people  who  had  ostracized  God 
from  their  churches  and  virtue  from  their  hearths.  They  who 
lately  swept  the  kennels  of  Paris,  or  fished  for  food  in  its  gutters, 
or  drearily  lived  in  the  constant  twdlight  of  its  cellars,  now' 
swarmed  in  royal  halls,  bawled  in  the  tribunes  of  its  senates, 
filled  the  civic  chairs,  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  their  country. 
Never  before  had  the  w  orld  seen  a  convulsion  so  fearful,  a  revo¬ 
lution  so  complete,  a  catastrophe  so  to  be  deplored.  Everything 
had  become  changed — royalty  was  gone  as  a  dream — nobility 
was  dispelled  as  a  poetical  phantasy,  or  an  historical  illusion — 
and  the  dreary  superstition  of  many  centuries  had  given  birth  to 
a  dauntless  Pyrrhonism,  or  to  a  bold  and  unblushing  Atheism. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  great  mind  reaches  certainty  at 
once.  There  will  always  be  many  pauses  in  the  progress 
many  ‘  Doubting  Castles,’  wdicre  the  pilgrims  to  the  great  shrine 
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of  Truth  will  be  captive  for  a  while ;  and  the  serene  heights  of 
faith,  from  which  the  pilgrim  can  look  down,  unmoved,  on  the 
shifting  vapour  and  howling  storms  beneath  him,  are  reached 
after  many  a  painful  wandering  and  wearying  ascent  through 
‘bye-paths  and  trackless  ways.’  llcattie’s  ‘Essay  on  Truth’ 
had  been  useful  to  the  doubter ;  but,  vre  gather  from  a  letter 
written  by  him,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  a  friend  going  through 
those  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  beset  original  minds, 
and  which  had  so  peculiarly  impeded  his  own,  that  prayer  had 
been  the  great  solvent  of  his  doubts  and  the  dispellcr  of  his 
fears.  Thus,  long  afterward,  he  writes,  in  the  tranquil  evening 
of  his  age,  when  the  world  was  doing  homage  to  his  intellect 
and  his  eminent  goodness,  and  when  he  was  awaiting  the 
unloosing  of  those  barriers  which  ‘  grossly  hold  us  in’  from  full- 
orbed  truth  and  the  perfect  life — and  his  advice  is  like  the 
beacon  which  some  ‘  ancient  mariner,’  who  has  learned  from  the 
voyagings  of  fifty  years  the  hidden  shoals  of  the  deep,  lights  in 
a  dangerous  sea  to  guide  the  wandering  bark — 

‘  I  sympathize  with  you  all  the  more  in  the  state  of  philosophical 
scepticism  that  you  complain  of,  that  I  at  one  time  experienced  it  my¬ 
self.  The  book  to  which  I  was  most  indebted  for  my  deliverance  was 
Heattie’s  “  Essay  on  Truth.”  I  owe  a  great  deal,  too,  to  the  introduc¬ 
tory  Lectures  of  Professor  Robison,  whom  I  attended  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  as  a  student  of  natural  philosophy.  The  substance  of 
these  lectures  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Jirlicle  “  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  and  also  in  the  article  “  Physics,”  in  the  supplementary 
volumes  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Rritannica.”  Under  all  the  difficulties 
and  despondencies  of  such  a  state,  I  would  still  encourage  you  to 
prayer.  Cry  as  you  can.  With  zeal,  moral  earnestness,  and  a  perse¬ 
verance  in  this  habit,  light  will  at  length  arise  out  of  darkness.  Do 
not  indulge  these  sceptical  tendencies  ;  hut  under  the  conviction  of  their 
being  a  great  misfortune  and  evil,  struggle  against  them  to  the  utter¬ 
most.’ — Ib.  i.  p.  44. 

Would  that  many  young  men,  who, in  the  search  for  truth,  Jirrive 
at  doubts  and  cannot  get  beyond  them  ;  or  w’ho  reach  a  philo¬ 
sophical  faith  in  God,  but  know  nothing  of  the  calm  religious¬ 
ness  and  hallowdng  influence  of  faith  in  the  liord  Jesus  Christ, 
could  find  at  all  times  an  adviser  equally  able  and  kindly  with 
Chalmers — such  pilotage  would  save  thous.ands  whom  a  want  of 
skill  in  the  adviser  drives  to  irretrievable  ruin ! 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  bring 
before  the  reader  many  of  those  incidents  in  the  early  life  of 
Chalmers  which  tend  to  establish  the  fact,  that  every  great  man 
has  extraordinary  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  day  of  glory 
has  alw'ays  a  morning-tide  of  cloud  and  storm.  The  man  of 
moderate  talent  seldom  encounters  serious  obstacles— Hihould 
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difficulties  obtrude  themselves  on  his  path,  he  will  make  a 
lengthened  circuit  to  escape  them.  If  the  Alps  are  before 
Hannibal,  he  crosses  them.  If  electors  and  dukes  raise  a  fearful 
opposition  to  Luther,  he  attacks  them.  The  monks  generally 
had  remained  in  their  cells,  and  cowered  before  an  evil  they 
dared  not  meet,  muttering  many  pater-nostei's — but  heroic 
Luther  must  do  or  die.  It  was  so  with  Chalmers.  To  yield 
to  surrounding  difficulties,  were  to  acknowledge  either  his  im¬ 
potence  or  his  cowardice  ;  and  these  qualities  can  have  no  place 
in  the  physique  of  a  great  man.  But,  withal,  it  is  amusing  to 
watch  those  scuffles  in  the  St.  Andrew’s-halls — unacknowdedged 
right  struggling  for  might — the  uncouth  aspirant  to  academic 
fame  sorely  beset  by  prejudice  and  faction,  giving  blows  like 
a  giant — deep  in  lectures  chemical  and  mathematical — and  having 
on  the  whole  a  rough  time  of  it.  Old  custom  always  frets  at 
innovation,  and  the  young  philosopher  found  the  Faculty  at  St. 
Andrew’s  conservatively  arrayed  against  all  intrusion  on  their 
ancient  rights.  He  had  been  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Cupar  as  minister  of  Kilmany  parish,  in  the  May  of  1803;  and 
as  envy,  calumny,  and  faction  hedge  the  path  of  genius  on  its 
early  way,  Chalmers  soon  found  that  presbyterial  influence 
w'ould  be  added  to  his  other  assailants.  Menzel  affirms  that 
‘  the  most  mischievous  of  all  the  political  devils  has  hitherto 
always  w  orn  the  dress  of  the  pious  hermit and  perhaps,  in 
many  instances,  the  bitterest  enemies  with  which  virtuous  great¬ 
ness  has  had  to  struggle,  have  been  men  who  wore  the  garb 
and  spoke  the  language  of  religion.  ‘  The  path  of  the  just  is 
as  the  shining  light,  w’hich  shines  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day and  though  many  clouds  may  overlie  a  good 
man’s  path  in  life,  he  w  ill  in  the  end  burst  through  them  all, 
and  make  even  the  clouds  beautiful  by  the  reflexion  of  his 
brightness.  So  the  greatness  of  Chalmers  gives  an  interesting 
tint  even  to  the  prejudice  and  envy  of  the  St.  Andrews’s  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  their  connexion  with  him  at  this  period  w  ill  save 
some  of  them  from  oblivion.  .  .  It  is  an  attribute  of  genius,  that 
it  immortalizes  even  its  aecidents ;  and  many  w  orthless  men  are 
know’n  to  posterity  only  by  their  casual  connexion  with  the 
truly  great.  Nowhere  does  the  prominent  feature  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  more  show  itself  than  in  these  troubles  at  St.  Andrew ’s — 
that  self-reliant  manliness,  distinctive  only  of  the  largest  minds, 
in  the  possession  of  w  hich,  even  had  a  world  opposed  him,  it 
had  lain  conquered  at  his  feet.  ‘  It  is  well  for  a  man  that  he 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.’  He,  who  overcomes  in  his  youth, 
will  remain  victor  in  his  age ;  and  the  feet  which  have  per- 
scveringly  trodden  the  flinty  way  of  early  endeavour,  will  And 
the  decline  of  life  smooth  as  a  meadow’-path.  We  must  pass 
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hastUy  over  his  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Natural 
Philosophy  Chair  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  for  the  Mathematical  Chair 
at  Edinburgh  ;  but  how  much  had  the  world  lost,  and  how 
large  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  the  orators  had  been  for  ever 
unfilled,  if  desire  had  been  gratified,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  leading  Caledonian  youth  through  the  mysteries 
of  statics  or  dynamics,  or  spent  in  the  dreary  employ  of  elimina¬ 
tion  and  integration  !  Also,  we  can  only  hastily  notice  his 
enrolment  as  chaplain  and  lieutenant,  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  corps 
of  volunteers ;  but  we  will  quote  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative 
of  his  brother  George’s  illness  and  death  : — 

‘Every  evening,  at  George’s  own  request,  one  of  Newton’s  sermons 
was  read  at  his  bedside  by  some  member  of  the  family  in  rotation. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  books  which,  a  short  lime  previously,  Thomas 
had  named  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit.  Bending  over  the  pulpit, 
and  putting  on  the  books  named  the  strong  emphasis  of  dislike,  he  had 
said — “  Many  books  are  favourites  with  you,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  arc  no  favourites  of  mine.  When  you  arc  reading  Newton’s 
‘  Sermons,’  and  Baxter’s  ‘  Saint’s’  Rest,’  and  Doddridge’s  ‘  Rise  and 
Progress,’  where  do  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  go  to?”  As 
he  now  read  one  of  these  books  to  his  dying  brother,  and  witnessed 
the  support  and  consolation  which  its  truths  conveyed,  strange  mis¬ 
givings  must  have  visited  him.  lie  was  too  close,  too  acute,  too 
affectionate  an  observer  not  to  notice  that  it  was  something  more  than 
the  mere  “  manly  indifference  of  his  profession  [he  had  been  a  sailor], 
something  more  than  a  mere  blind  submission  to  an  inevitable  fate, 
which  imparted  such  calmness  and  serene  elevation  to  George’s  dying 
hours.  He  was  in  his  room  when  those  pale  and  trembling  lips  were 
heard  to  say,  “  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
revealed  them  unto  babes.’’  Perhaps,  as  the  words  were  uttered,  the 
thought  arose  that  in  his  own  case,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
brother,  the  words  might  be  verified.  In  company  with  a  weeping 
household,  he  bent  over  the  parting  scene,  and  heard  the  closing 
testimony  given,  “  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.”  George  died  on  the  16th 
December,  1806.  It  was  the  first  death  of  a  near  relation  which 
Thomas  had  witnessed ;  and  the  deep  impression  which  it  made  w’as 
the  first  step  towards  his  own  true  and  thorough  conversion  to 
God.’ — Ib.  pp.  101, 102. 

Beautiful  are  the  lines  of  his  character,  as  >ve  obtain  glimpses 
of  them  here  and  there — though  as  yet  he  was  serving  his  Great 
Master  blindly,  and  with  a  mind  not  altogether  in  humble  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Divine  will.  His  brother  James  had  removed 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  and  in  the  metropolis  he  had  followed 
the  example  of  many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  migrated 
southward,  and  quitted  the  Presbyterian  for  the  Episcopal  com¬ 
munion.  Of  this  apostasy  he  sent  information  to  his  brother. 
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‘  “  You  desired  me,”  was  Thomas’s  reply,  “  to  show  my  father  your 
first  letter.  I  would  not  have  done  so  for  the  world.  Your  apostasy 
from  the  Kirk  would  have  horrified  him,  and  he  would  have  sighed 
over  the  degeneracy  of  that  son  who  could  renounce  old  mother 
Presbytery  in  the  face  of  one  of  its  ministers.  But  whatever  I  say, 
may  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  pursue  me,  if  I  feel  contempt  for  that 
man  who  has  passed  through  the  w’orld  unstained  by  its  corruptions — 
w’ho  has  walked  the  manly  career  of  independence  and  honour — who 
has  escaped  the  infection  of  a  degenerate  age,  and  can  boast  a  mind 
that  has  preserved  its  integrity  amidst  all  the  seductions  of  policy  and 
interest.  Such  is  the  character  of  our  good  father.  May  the  great 
Spirit  bear  up  the  weight  of  his  old  age,  and  blunt  the  arrow  that 
gives  it  rest.*  ” — lb.  pp.  97,  98. 

The  life  of  Chalmers,  till  the  beginning  of  1809,  was  spent 
partly  at  his  little  manse,  and  amid  much  hospitality  there — in 
preaching — and,  at  the  wdsh  of  Dr.  Brewster,  its  editor,  in  pre¬ 
paring  articles  for  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.’  He  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  his  service  >vas  not  that  of  an 
enlightened  soul,  living  by  an  evangelical  faith,  lie  adored 
God  as  the  Supreme,  Everlasting,  and  Allperfect ;  but  he  knew 
the  Reconciler  and  Saviour  rather  as  a  dogmatist  than  as  a 
practical  believer  in  the  gospel,  and  his  soul  was  not  bowed  in 
humbleness  before  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  If  we  may  here 
introduce  such  phraseology,  his  religion  w^as  rather  ethical  than 
spiritual.  He  knew  the  gospel  as  some  vast  idea,  and  he 
admired  the  magnificence  of  its  conception,  the  magnitude  of 
its  aim,  and  the  condescension  of  its  purpose ;  but  he  knew  it 
as  he  knew  a  theory  of  the  British  or  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
not  as  a  living  yioicer,  which  changes  the  nature  of  him  who 
believes  in  it — which  banishes  rebellious  thoughts,  and  which 
brings  lapsed  and  sinning  man  into  direct  communication  and 
closest  alliance  'with  his  Creator  and  rightful  Lord.  That  great 
lesson — ‘  llow'  shall  man  be  just  w  ith  God  V  he  had  yet  to 
learn — that  resplendent  knowledge  he  had  yet  to  acquire,  before 
which,  so  far  as  the  recovery  of  the  estranged  heart  of  man  is 
concerned,  the  lamps  of  purest  science  and  of  sublimest  philo¬ 
sophy  must  alike  *  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.’  Death  had  of 
late  been  a  frequent  visitant  in  his  family — George  wms  gone — 
his  sister  Barbara,  tenderly  loved,  had  fallen  in  consumption — 
his  uncle  Ballardie,  *  a  kind  of  second  father  to  his  nephew's  and 
nieces,’  had  passed  aw'ay — his  father  >vas  now'  nearing  the  goal 
so  few'  reach,  his  ‘  threescore  years  and  ten’ — and  Mr.  Chalmers 
himself  w'as  prostrate  ;  he  languished  under  ^  an  affection  of  the 
liver;’  he  knew  not  but  that  the  hand  of  the  fell  destroyer  of 
his  kindred  had  fallen  upon  him  too.  For  four  months  he  never 
left  his  room — it  w'as  nearly  tw'o  years  before  he  fully  recovered. 
During  this  tedious  suffering  he  surveyed  his  past  life — it  had 
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not  been  altogether  profitless,  but  it  showed  like  a  barren  moor¬ 
land,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  eternity.  He  looked  outward 
and  onward  to  the  future — he  thought  he  saw  death  approaching 
— he  was  not  prepared  to  die — a  panic  seized  him — his  former 
self-trustfulness  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  new  thought  took 
possession  of  him.  But  it  is  not  our  part  to  describe  the  birth- 
hour  of  his  soul ;  and  it  would  be  wronging  the  able  author  of 
this  beautiful  history,  if  we  did  not  present  to  our  readers  his 
account  of  his  kinsman’s  ‘  great  change.’ 

‘  Contemplated  from  the  confines  of  eternity,  his  past  life  looked  to 
Mr.  Chalmers  like  a  feverish  dream,  the  fruitless  chasing  of  a  shadow. 
Blinded  by  the  fascination  of  the  things  seen  and  temporal,  ho  had 
neglected  the  things  unseen  and  eternal.  He  had  left  undischarged 
the  highest  duties  of  human  life,  and  he  had  despised  that  faith  which 
can  alone  lend  enduring  value  to  its  labours,  and  shed  the  light  of  a 
satisfying  hope  around  its  close.  How  empty  had  all  these  bygone 
years  been  of  God.  True,  he  had  not  been  wholly  forgetful  ;  many 
an  adoring  thought  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  great  Creator,  Upholder, 
Governor  of  the  universe,  had  filled  his  mind,  and  many  grateful  feelings 
towards  his  heavenly  Benefactor  had  visited  his  heart.  But  that,  he 
now  felt,  was  not  enough.  The  clear,  unchallengeable  right  belonged 
to  God  over  the  full  affection  of  the  heart,  the  unremitting  obedience 
of  the  life,  but  no  such  affection  had  been  entertained  ;  and  it  had 
been  but  seldom  that  a  distinct  regard  to  the  will  of  God  had  given 
its  birth  or  its  direction  to  any  movement  of  his  past  history.  In 
name  acknowledged,  but  in  their  true  nature  and  extent  misunder¬ 
stood,  he  felt  that  his  Creator’s  claims  over  him  had  been  practically 
disallowed  and  dishonoured  during  his  whole  career.  The  meagre  and 
superficial  faith  of  former  years  could  no  longer  satisfy  him.  It  could 
not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  sick-room ;  it  could  not  bear  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  death ;  it  gave  way  under  the  application  of  its  own 
chosen  test ;  for  surely  even  reason  taught  that  if  man  have  a  God  to 
love  and  serve,  and  an  eternity  beyond  death  to  provide  for,  towards 
that  God  a  supreme  and  abiding  sense  of  obligation  should  be  cherished  ; 
and  to  the  providing  for  that  eternity  the  whole  efforts  of  a  life-time 
should  be  consecrated.  Convinced  of  the  fatal  error  upon  which  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  former  life  had  been  constructed,  Mr.  Chalmers 
resolved  upon  a  change.  He  would  no  longer  live  here  as  if  here  he 
w’ere  to  live  for  ever.  Henceforth  and  habitually,  he  would  recognise 
his  immortality;  and  remembering  that  this  fleeting  pilgrimage  was 
a  scene  of  trial,  a  place  of  spiritual  probation,  he  w  ould  dedicate  him¬ 
self  to  the  service  of  God,  and  live  with  the  high  aim  and  purpose  of 
one  wdio  w’as  training  for  eternity.  It  was  a  kind  of  life  which  had 
already  been  realized  by  countless  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and 
why  not  by  him }  It  had  been  realized  by  Pascal  in  making  the 
sublime  transition  from  the  highest  walks  of  science  to  the  still  higher 
w'alk  of  faith.  It  had  been  realized  by  those  early  (.’hristians  whose 
lives  and  testimonies  he  was  now  engaged  in  studying.  Surrounded 
with  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  a  new  ambition,  stronger  and  more 
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absorbing  than  that  which  had  thirsted  so  eagerly  for  literary  fame, 
fired  Mr.  Chalmers’s  breast.  Every  thought  of  his  heart,  every  word  of 
his  lip,  every  action  of  his  life,  he  would  henceforth  strive  to  regulate 
under  a  high  presiding  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God ;  his  whole 
life  he  would  turn  into  a  preparation  for  eternity.  With  all  the  ardour 
of  a  nature  which  never  could  do  anything  by  halves,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  an  enthusiasm  which  had  at  length  found  an  object  worthy 
of  its  whole  energies  at  their  highest  pitch  of  effort,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  great  work  of  setting  himself  right  with  God.  The  commencement 
of  such  an  enterprise  makes  a  great  and  signal  epoch  in  his  spiritual 
history.  It  sprung  out  of  his  profound  sense  of  human  mortality ;  his 
vivid  realizing  of  the  life  that  here  is  in  its  connexion  with  the  life  that 
is  to  come  ;  his  recognition  of  the  supremacy  which  God  and  the  high 
interests  of  eternity  should  wield  over  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  It 
did  not  originate  in  any  change  in  his  speculative  belief  induced  by  his 
studies  either  of  the  contents  or  credentials  of  the  lUble.  In  the 
course  of  that  memorable  transition-period,  which  elapsed  from  the 
beginning  of  November,  1809,  till  the  close  of  December,  1810,  im¬ 
portant  modifications  in  his  doctrinal  views  were  undoubtedly  effected. 
His  partial  discovery  of  the  pervading  and  defiling  element  of  ungodli¬ 
ness  gave  him  other  notions  of  human  depravity  than  those  he  had 
previously  entertained,  and  prepared  him  not  only  to  acquiesce  in,  but 
to  appropriate  to  himself,  representations  from  which  a  year  before  he 
would  have  turned  away  with  disgust.  And  with  his  altered  view  of 
human  sinfulness,  there  came  also  an  altered  view'  of  the  atonement. 
He  was  prepared  now  to  go  farther  than  he  had  gone  before  in  recog¬ 
nising  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin.  Still, 
however,  while  looking  to  that  death  for  the  removal  of  past  guilt,  he 
believed  that  it  lay  wholly  with  himself,  after  he  had  been  forgiven,  to 
approve  himself  to  God,. to  win  the  Divine  favour,  to  work  out  the 
title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  The  full  and  precise  effect  of  Christ’s 
obedience  unto  death  was  not  as  yet  discerned.  Over  that  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  tells  of  the  sinner’s  free  justification 
before  God  through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  there  hung  an  obscuring 
mist ;  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  motive  which  prompted  the  struggle  in 
which  Mr.  Chalmers  so  devotedly  engaged ;  there  was  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  object  which  it  was  possible  by  such  a  struggle  to 
realize.  More  than  a  year  of  fruitless  toil  had  to  be  described  ere  the 
true  ground  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance  with  God  was  reached,  and  the 
true  principle  of  all  acceptable  obedience  was  implanted  in  his  heart.’ — 
Ib.  pp.  153 — 155. 

From  this  period  Mr.  Chalmers  kept  a  journal,  w’hich  our  author 
has  largely  drawn  upon  in  order  to  portray  him  as  he  was ;  and 
as  here  we  have  frequent  glimpses  into  the  inner  life  of  a  soul 
struggling  towards  God,  and  panting  for  ever  new*  and  ever 
higher  manifestations  of  Him — we  pronounce  the  extracts  from 
this  journal  to  be  among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  biography. 
This  daily  record  of  his  ‘  often  infirmities,’  and  of  his  spiritual 
grow’th,  was  intended  for  no  eye  but  his  Maker’s  and  his  ow  n  ; 
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but  now  that  the  illustrious  writer  of  them  has  joined  the  ^  band 
of  the  immortals,’  they  may  with  propriety  be  presented  to  the 
public  eye.  Much  shall  he  learn,  who  closely  studies  them,  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  life  of  a  good  man — ‘  integer  vita)  scele- 
risque  purus’ — which,  in  spite  of  differing  creeds  and  manifold 
sectarianisms,  is  alike  in  all  who  love  and  obey  the  truth  ;  and  of 
the  safety  and  bliss  of  that  soul  which  dwells  ever  ‘  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High.’  llcautiful  are  the  features  of  his 
character  herein  discernible — a  panting  for  the  Water  of  Life — as¬ 
piration  after  the  Divine  nature — gentleness  as  of  a  tender  mother, 
simplicity  as  of  a  little  child — the  loud  utterances  of  a  mighty 
soul,  and  wailings  and  sympathies  touching  as  the  notes  of  an 
j^olian  harp — an  earnest  and  constant  endeavour  after  purity  of 
motive — a  walk  with  God — incessant  warfare  with  everything 
which  is  antagonistic  to  heavenly-inindedness — and,  above  all,  a 
complete  devotement  of  his  powers  to  the  service  of  Him  who 
‘  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.’  In  many 
passages — making  allowances  for  the  difference  in  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  two  men — we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the 
life  of  the  elder  Henry  by  his  saintly  son  ;  than  which — if  that 
biography  is  to  be  the  most  commended  which  is  the  closest 
portrait-painting  —  wc  maintain  that  no  better  has  ever  been 
written.  The  intellectual  endowments  of  these  two  great  men 
differed  essentially — where  the  one  only  whispered,  the  other 
thundered — where  the  illustrious  Nonconformist  gently  pleaded, 
the  athletic  Presbyter  argued  with  a  trumpet-tongue  —  and 
while  Henry  was  well-versed  in  antique  theology,  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  that 
heavy  scholastic  Latinity,  which  was  a  substantial  part  of  learning 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Chalmers  had  perhaps  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  these  ;  but  they  strongly  resembled  each  other 
in  their  humbleness,  self-reliance,  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
eminent  holiness,  and  complete  devotedness  to  the  object  of  their 
mission.  They  of  our  readers  who  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  j)eruse  these  volumes  of  the  lafe  of  Chalmers,  may 
be  desirous  of  learning  how  the  ‘  great  change’  was  happily 
completed.  Wc  will  allow  our  author  to  narrate  this  for  us  : — 

‘The  effort  after  a  pure  and  heavenly  morality  which  Mr.  Chalmers 
had  so  long  and  so  unfalteringly  sustained,  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a 
change,  which  was  not  only  to  alter,  but  to  reverse  in  their  relative 
positions  its  starting  point  and  its  goal.  All  the  natural  elements  at 
work  throughout  this  struggle  were  elements  of  signal  power.  A 
vigorous  and  enlightened  intelligence — a  conscience  strong,  but  very 
tender — most  delicately  susceptible,  yet  devoid  of  all  narrowness  and 
weakness — a  will  of  most  inflexible  determination,  become  now  a 
yielding  servant  to  the  high  sense  of  duty — these  all  exerting  them- 
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selves  under  the  profound  impression  that  God’s  eye  was  ever  on  them 
as  they  toiled,  and  that  everlasting  interests  hung  suspended  on  the 
issue,  present  to  us  such  a  full  and  attractive  exhibition  of  mere 
natural  character  as  might  have  invited  analysis,  or  fixed  for  a  season 
the  eye  of  our  admiration.  But  all  lesser  interest  connected  with  this 
period  loses  itself  in  the  light  and  meaning  thrown  upon  it  by  its  close. 
As  the  year  (1810)  expired,  and  for  his  evening  readings  at  Anstruther, 
while  he  remained  there  after  his  sister’s  death,  Mr.  Chalmers  took  up 
Wilberforce’s  “  Practical  View,”  a  work  especially  intended  to  expose 
the  inadequate  conceptions  regarding  the  leading  and  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  which  characterised  the  religious  system  prevail- 
ing  among  professed  Christians.  “We  are  loudly  called  on,”  said  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  “  to  examine  tcell  our  foundations.  If  anything  be  there 
unsound  and  hollow,  the  superstructure  could  not  be  safe  though  its 
exterior  were  less  suspicious.  Let  the  question  then  be  asked,  and  let 
the  answer  be  returned  w  ith  all  the  consideration  and  solemnity  which 
a  question  so  important  may  justly  demand.  Whether,  in  the  grand 
concern  of  all — the  means  of  a  sinfwr^s  acceptance  with  God.,  there  be  not 
reason  to  apprehend  that  nominal  Christians  too  generally  entertain 
very  superficial  and  confused,  if  not  highly  dangerous  notions  ?  ”  The 
summons  came  from  one  whose  character  w^as  otherwise  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  admired,  and  it  was  so  wisely  and  so  winningly  given,  that  it 
would  have  been  listened  to,  even  if  Mr.  Chalmers  had  not  been  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  time  to  that  restless  dissatisfaction  wdth  the  fruits  of  all  his 
own  former  efibrts,  which  made  him  at  this  conjuncture  peculiarly 
open  to  instruction.  As  in  this  favourable  spirit  he  read  this  volume, 
he  found  his  own  case  accurately  delineated  and  wisely  prescribed  for. 
The  critical  condition  of  the  reader  lent  power  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce’s 
volume.  A  prolonged  but  abortive  effort  had  prepared  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  welcome  the  truth  of  a  gratuitous  justification  before  God  through 
the  merits  of  Christ.  For  upwards  of  a  year,  he  had  striven  with  all  his 
might  to  meet  the  high  requirements  of  the  Divine  law' — but  the  con¬ 
viction  was  now  wrought  in  him  that  he  had  been  attempting  an 
impossibility;  that  he  had  been  trying  to  combine  elements  which 
w’ould  not  amalgamate ;  that  it  must  be  either  on  his  own  merits 
wholly,  or  on  Christ's  merits  w'holly,  that  he  must  lean  ;  and  that,  by 
introducing  to  any  extent  his  own  righteousness  into  the  ground  of  his 
own  meritorious  acceptance  with  God,  “  he  had  been  inserting  a  flaw*, 
he  had  been  importing  a  falsehood  into  the  very  principle  of  his  justifi¬ 
cation.”  ’— /J.  pp.  183—188. 

With  restored  health  and  renewed  heart,  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  duties  of  his  office — amusing  himself  during 
severer  studies  wdth  various  experiments  of  the  chemical  kind. 
Among  other  experiments,  he  resolved  on  having  his  house 
fitted  w’ith  gas-tubes,  so  early  as  1811  ;  a  fact  which  proves  that 
he  possessed  that  faculty  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  highest 
genius — foresight  of  the  advances  of  humanity — a  happy  gene¬ 
ralization  from  the  newest  principles  of  the  time  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  of  them.  After  his  conversion,  Chalmers  seems  to 
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have  abandoned  his  mathematical  studies — engaging  occasionally 
in  the  *  review  department’ — ^nourishing  and  fortifying  his  mind 
by  a  constant  perusal  of  some  of  the  ablest  works  in  defence  of 
Christianity — ‘  weaned  from  tlie  ardour  of  scientific  pursuits’ — 
and  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  theology,  and  to  the 
sublime  duties  of  his  ofhcc — reasoning  with  the  thoughtless, 
awakening  to  a  new  idea  and  to  a  new  directness  of  life  the  list¬ 
less  and  the  frivolous,  and  ministering,  at  the  bed  of  death,  to 
those  whose  very  dissolution  was  radiant  with  the  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality.  The  following  quotation  from  his  journal,  a  year  after 
his  conversion,  will  plainly  show  that  his  renewed  life,  during 
that  period,  had  been  neither  idly  nor  unprolitably  spent : — 

‘  March  IGth. — I  have  brouj»ht  one  year  of  the  journal  to  its  close  ; 
and  though  decidedly  more  religious  in  my  taste,  in  my  temper,  in  my 
views,  and  in  my  pursuits,  I  have  still  much  to  aspire  after.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  my  last  year's  labours  : — Read  a  good  deal 
of  mathematics,  but  have  finally  abandoned  that  study,  and  pursue 
henceforth  an  exclusive  attention  to  Divinity.  Read  four  volumes  of 
“  Lardner;”  Newton  on  the  “Prophecies;”  Campbell  on  the  “Gospels;” 
Charters’s  “  Sermons  ;  ”  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts  ;  ”  “  Paradise 
Lost ;”  “  Hints  on  Toleration,”  by  Philagatharclcs ;  Wilberforces’s 
“  View  of  Christianity  ;”  Maltby’s  “  Illustration  of  the  Christian  Evi¬ 
dence  ;”  Scott’s  “  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;”  Lardner  on  the  “  Canons  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;”  and  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  and 
“  Christian  Instructor”  as  they  came  out.  Wrote  a  review  of  “  Char¬ 
ters’s  Sermons ;”  great  part  of  a  large  performance  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity ;  a  sermon  on  Psalm  xi.  1  ;  another  on  Psalm  viii.  1  ;  and 
a  lecture  on  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1 — 6  ;  a  great  many  in  short-hand,  for 
the  ordinary  supply  of  my  parish,  of  which  I  delivered  one  on  1  Cor- 
rinthians  viii.  13  [will  be  found  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  234 j, 
in  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Charters,  who  seemed  to  bo  more  taken  with  it 
than  with  one  that  was  carefully  written  ;  a  speech  for  Dr.  Playfair, 
which  1  delivered  at  the  Synod ;  and  part  of  a  review  of  “  Hints  on 
Toleration” — in  all  about  thirty-four  sheets  of  closely  written  paper.’ — 
Ib.  pp.  204,  205. 

In  the  early  part  of  1812,  Mr.  Chalmers  became  engaged  to 
^  Miss  Grace  Pratt,  daughter  of  Captain  Pratt,  of  1st  Royal 
Veteran  Hattalion,’  for  whom  we  find  in  his  journ.il  this  apo¬ 
stolical  prayer : — ‘  O  my  God,  pour  thy  best  blessings  on  — ^ — , 
give  her  ardent  and  decided  Christianity.  May  she  be  the  blessing 
and  joy  of  all  around  her.  May  her  light  shine  while  she  lives, 
and  when  she  dies  may  it  prove  to  be  a  mere  step,  a  transition  in 
her  march  to  a  joyful  eternity.’  The  marriage  took  place  on 
August  4th,  in  the  same  year,  ‘  as  privately  as  possible,’  |  before 
dinner  at  Starbank.’  ‘  The  clergyman,  a  veteran  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  made  a  laughable  mistake,’  which,  as  Chalmers  wrote  to 
his  sister,  ‘  converted  a  business  that  is  often  accompanied  with 
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tears  into  a  perfect  frolic.  It  made  me  burst  out,  and  set  all  the 
ladies  a  tittering.  In  laying  the  vows  on  Grace,  what  he  re¬ 
quired  of  her  was  that  she  should  be  a  loving  and  ali’ectionate  hus¬ 
band,  to  which  she  curtsied.’  With  this  lady,  he  lived  in  ‘  peace, 
harmony,  and  affection,’  happily  directing  her  mind,  and  sharing 
those  joys  which  arc  richly  given  to  the  faithful  and  the  virtuous, 
having  a  ^  growing  delight  in  the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of 
Christ,’  and  diligently  labouring  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  for 
the  elevation  of  humanity.  On  May  5th,  1813,  his  wife  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  of  which  we  find  the  following  notice  in  his 
journal : — ‘  Born  about  five  minutes  before  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  was  employed  at  the  time  in  correcting  for  the  press  the 
second  paragraph  about  the  contempt  incurred  by  missionaries  in 
my  sermon  on  Psalm  xli.  1.’  In  the  October  of  1812,  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  had  preached,  at  Dundee,  the  first  sermon  on  any  public 
occasion  after  his  conversion,  in  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society 
— an  organization  to  the  philanthropy  and  grandeur  of  whose 
conceptions  he  was  fully  awake.  In  1808,  Sydney  Smith  had 
published  in  ‘  The  Edinburgh  Review’  one  of  those  articles 
which  attacked  the  missionary-idea,  and  which,  it  may  truly  be 
sjiid,  was  written  in  angry  ridicule  of  whatever  is  vital  and  posi¬ 
tive  in  evangelical  religion.  But  ‘  the  nest  of  consecrated  cob¬ 
blers,’  as  this  unhappy  divine  termed  the  heroic  band  of  the 
immortal  Carey  and  others,  were  men  of  larger  stature,  and  of 
wider  range  of  Christian  benevolence,  than  the  punning  reviewer 
could  comprehend.  They  \vcre  above  him  and  beyond  him  in 
all  that  makes  men  really  dignified  and  great.  This  ‘  brilliant 
diner  out,’  as  we  think  Byron  called  him,  could  forge  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  jokes  at  marvellous  speed — he  could  ‘  set  the  table  in  a 
roar,’  pandering  to  the  worn  and  wearied  tastes  of  profligate 
voluptuaries — and  he  could  easily  detect  any  glaring  fallacy  in 
an  election-manifesto,  or  a  pseudo-philosophical  argumentation, 
or  he  could  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  absurdities  of  a  drowsy 
sermon — though  we  take  leave  to  express  our  opinion,  that  his 
logical  acumen  and  entire  mental  power  have  always  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  he  had  a  perfect  moral  incapacity  of 
pronouncing  on  those  great  men  who  made  it  their  mission  to 
reclaim  the  alien  and  the  stranger,  and  to  conquer  heathendom 
itself  to  the  dominion  of  Jesus.  Seeking  pleasure  as  its  ultimate 
good,  his  soul  could  not  kindle  with  that  holy  enthusiasm  which 
glowed  in  the  heart  of  a  Paul,  a  Xavier,  a  Carey,  and  a  Chal¬ 
mers  ;  nor  were  distant  isles,  desolate  in  their  suicidal  barbarity, 
and  debased  by  foulest  rites — w'hose  gods  were  distortions  of  a 
demon,  and  whose  religion  was  a  bloody  pantomime — any  more 
to  his  courtly  ear  than  the  dwelling  of  savages,  whom  Nature 
had  made  degraded,  and  whom  the  civilized  might  leave  to  their 
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jungles  and  their  huts.  That  only  which  is  really  good  shall  he 
found  durable  in  this  world,  and  the  best  and  holiest  of  men 
only  shall  have  true  fame.  The  glory  of  a  Milton  and  a  Howard 
shall  be  found,  after  many  ages,  like  the  Cyclopa'an  erections  of 
the  early  time — colossal,  indestructible, — ^a  glory  ‘  that  cannot 
fade  away;’  while  the  great  host  of  jokers  and  witlings,  like 
insects  which  sparkled  in  the  summer-light,  and  who  made 
‘  their  summer-lives  one  ceaseless  laiKjh,^  shall  have  passed 
away,  ‘leaving  no  wreck  behind.’  AVe  shall  not  be  thought 
harsh  or  ungenerous,  by  those  who  are  wise,  when  we  say  that, 
had  Sydney  Smith  known  what  is  really  the  distinctive  spirit  of 
Christianity — had  his  own  mind  ever  lain  under  its  imbuing 
influences — his  keen  spirit  had  been  the  first  to  perceive,  in  the 
founding  of  a  missionary  society,  one  of  those  great  impulses 
which  should  carry  a  flood  of  civilization  and  of  truth  among 
savage  hordes  and  deluded  devotees,  wherever  these  might 
exist.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  every  great  reformation  to  be 
ridiculed  at  its  birth;  and  as  in  our  own  day  the  acute  Lardner 
argued,  from  clearest  mathematical  demonstration,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  a  British  steam-ship  ever  reaching  an  American 
harbour ;  so  Sydney  Smith,  when  the  fathers  of  missionary 
enterprise  set  out  on  their  illustrious  voyjigc,  asks,  in  his  godless 
scorn,  ‘  Why  are  wc  to  send  out  little  detachments  of  maniacs 
to  spread  over  the  fine  regions  of  the  world  the  most  unjust  and 
contemptible  opinion  of  the  gospel.^’  We  imagine  the  pursy 
joker  believed  more  in  the  gospel  according  to  Canterbury,  than 
in  the  gospel  according  to  laike  or  John.  He  has  had  his  life- 
march — his  ‘  works’  (at  least  those  of  them  which  arc  his)  follow 
him,  and  he  is  now  a  mere  froth-bubble  on  the  rushing  stream  of 
time;  but  the  ‘consecrated  cobbler'  of  Hacklcton,  with  £20 
pittance  for  ‘  preaching,’  has  begotten  a  thought  which  is  gra¬ 
dually  removing  idol  and  shrine,  priest  and  warrior ;  and  he  has 
become  great  in  the  world’s  story.  Completely  had  tliis  ‘  son  of 
thunder,’  this  keen-edged  wit,  forgotten  that  causes,  seemingly 
trivial,  produce  immense  effects — that  the  life-long  darling  dream 
of  a  humble  mechanic,  and  the  song  of  a  poet,  poor  and  despised, 
are  changing  the  habitudes  of  men,  and  harmonizing  into  one 
brotherhood  the  nations  of  the  earth — and  that  the  little  spring 
and  the  rippling  stream,  in  the  far-off  gorge  and  upland  valley, 
become  at  last  Maranon  and  Danube.  On  this  subject  it  is  a 
pleasing  task  to  quote  what  our  author  has  written  with  much 
taste  and  feeling  : — 

‘  When  the  working  of  his  mind  began,  of  which  the  witty  reviewer 
makes  such  pleasant  use,  Carey  was  a  journeyman-shoemaker  in  the 
small  hamlet  of  Hackleton,  a  few  miles  from  Northampton  ;  and  when, 
as  a  “  consecrated  cobbler,’.’  he  removed  to  the  neighbouring  village  ot 
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Moulton,  it  was  to  preach  to  a  small  con^rcj^ation  of  Baptists  fur  a 
salary  under  £20  a  year,  and  to  teach  a  school  besides,  that  he  might 
eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood.  To  Sydney  Smith,  as  to  nine. tenths  of 
the  British  population  at  that  time,  it  looked  ridiculous  enough  that 
such  a  man  should  not  only  trouble  his  own  mind,  and  try  for  years  to 
trouble  the  niinds  of  others,  about  the  conversion  of  *120  millions  of 
Pagans,  but  that  he  should  actually  propose  that  he  himself  should  he 
sent  out  to  execute  the  project.  He  succeeded  at  last,  however,  in 
obtaining  liberty  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  small  religious  com¬ 
munity  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  on  the  2nd  October,  1792,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Association  at  Kettering,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  Missionary  Society ;  but  when  the  sermon  was  ])rcached, 
and  the  collection  made,  it  was  found  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
£12  13.V.  G(I.  AVith  such  agents  as  Carey,  and  collections  like  this  of 
Kettering  to  support  them,  Indian  missions  appeared  a  fit  quarry  for 
that  shaft  which  none  knew  better  than  our  Edinburgh  reviewer  how 
to  use  ;  and  yet,  looking  somewhat  more  narrowly  at  the  “  consecrated 
cobbler,”  there  was  something  about  him,  even  at  the  beginning,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disarm  ridicule ;  for,  if  we  notice  him  in  his  little  garden,  he 
will  be  seen  motionless,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  the  attitude  of  intense 
thought ;  or,  if  we  join  him  in  his  evening  hours,  w  e  shall  find  him 
reading  the  Bible  in  one  or  other  of  four  different  languages  with 
w’hich  he  has  already  made  himself  familiar ;  or,  if  we  follow'  him  into 
his  school,  w’e  shall  discover  him  with  a  large  leather-globe  of  his  own 
construction,  pointing  out  to  the  village  urchins  the  different  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  saying,  “These  are  Christians — these  are  Mahommedans 
— and  these  are  Pagans,  and  these  are  Pagans!”  his  voice  stopped  by 
strong  emotion  as  lie  repeats  and  re-repeats  the  last  mournful  utter¬ 
ance.  Driven,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  East  India  Company,  out  of  an 
English  ship  in  which  he  was  about  to  sail,  he  took  liis  j)assagc  in  a 
Danish  vessel,  and  chose  a  Danish  settlement  in  India  for  his  resi¬ 
dence  ;  yet  he  lived  till,  from  that  press  which  he  established  at 
Sernmpore,  there  had  issued  212,000  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  forty  different  languages — the  vernacular  tongues  of  3S0  millions  of 
immortal  beings,  of  whom  more  than  100  millions  were  British  sub¬ 
jects,  and  till  he  had  seen  expended  upon  that  noble  object,  on  behalf 
of  which  the  first  small  offering  at  Kettering  was  presented,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £91,500.’ — Ib.  pp.  313 — 315. 


We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  follow*  the  life  of  Mr. 
Chalmers  closely,  nor  can  we  justly  describe  his  special  ‘  monthly 
devotions’ — his  waiting  for  Cod’s  Spirit — his  constant  reference 
to  Christ  and  simple  faith  in  him ;  nor  can  we,  within  our 
present  limits,  show  how*  from  his  pulpit,  in  the  copious  flow  of 
ids  eloquence,  and  among  his  congregation  and  friends,  he  shed 
the  light  of  a  simple  and  genuine  piety  ;  nor,  how*  in  his  scientific 
foreshadowings  he  was  ever  in  advance  of  his  age.  ParticularlN , 
however,  must  we  remark,  in  reference  to  the  then  infant  science 
of  geology,  that  he  broke  aw  ay  from  the  theological  trammels  of 
the  time,  and  that  he  was  the  first  religious  teacher  in  Scotland 
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who  expressed  his  belief  that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix 
the  antiquity  of  the  globe,  but  that  geology,  in  its  tracings  of 
cause  and  cfi’ect,  in  the  strata  and  general  structure  of  the  earth, 
may  be  in  exact  harmony  with  all  that  is  recorded  of  creation, 
both  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  in  the  book  of  the  Genesis. 
Everywhere,  to  follow  the  track  of  this  great  man,  is  to  learn 
from  him  ;  and  such  communion  as  we  have  with  him  through 
these  pages  is  instructive  to  the  intellectual  and  edifying  to  the 
spiritual  within  us.  In  the  course  of  181o,  IVlr.  ('hidmers  met 
with  Andrew  Fuller  at  1  )undee,  and  as  his  conversation  with 
that  remarkable  man  produced  no  little  effect  on  his  mind,  we 
will  quote  from  our  author’s  account  of  the  interview  and  its 
results : — 

‘  This  visit  of  Mr.  Fuller  was  one  of  the  incidents  in  his  Kilmany 
life,  to  which  Mr.  Chalmers  always  looked  back  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
Me  could  not  refrain  from  referring  to  it  when  introducing  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Fuller's  into  one  of  his  theological  lectures.  “It  lias  been  e.xcecd- 
ingly  well  said,”  he  remarked,  “  by  the  judicious  Andrew  Fuller,  on 
whose  last  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1813,  I  felt  my  humble  country  manse 
greatly  honoured  by  harbouring  him  for  a  day  and  two  nights  within 
its  walls — it  has  been  exceedingly  well  said  by  this  able  champion  and 
expounder  of  our  common  Cliristianity,  that  the  points  on  which  the 
discijiles  of  the  Saviour  agree,  greatly  outnumber,  and  in  respect  of 
importance  very  greatly  outweigh,  the  points  on  which  they  difl'er.” 
The  candour,  the  ardour,  the  simplicity,  the  originality,  the  power,  the 
gentleness — all  of  which  he  found  so  singularly  associated  in  his  new 
acquaintance,. made  a  jirofound  impression  upon  Mr.  Fuller.  Though 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  having  died  before  Sir.  CMialmcrs’s  removal  to 
Glasgow,  he  was  already  measuring  the  width  of  that  sphere  of  inllu- 

cncc  which  he  was  fitted  and  destined  to  fill . Under  the  very 

strong  conviction,  that  his  use  of  the  manuscript  in  the  pulpit  impaired 
the  power  of  his  Sabbath  addresses,  Mr.  Fuller  strenuously  urged  upon 
his  friend  the  practice  of  extempore  preaching,  or  preaching  from  notes. 
“  If  that  man,”  said  he  to  his  companion,  Mr.  Anderson,  after  they 
had  taken  leave  of  Kilmany-manse — “  if  that  man  woidd  but  throw 
away  his  papers  in  tlic  pulpit,  he  might  be  King  of  Scotland.” 
Mr.  Chalmers  was  perfectly  willing  to  make  the  experiment,  and  he 
gave  full  time  and  all  diligence  to  the  attempt;  but  it  failed.  He 
read,  reflected,  jotted  down  the  outlines  of  a  discourse,  and  then  went 
to  the  pulpit  trusting  to  the  suggestion  of  the  moment  for  the  phrase¬ 
ology  he  should  employ ;  but  he  found  that  the  ampler  his  materials 
were,  the  more  difficult  was  the  utterance.  His  experience  in  this 
respect  he  used  to  compare  to  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  a  bottle 
with  water  in  it  turned  suddenly  upside  down :  the  nearly  empty 
bottle  discharges  itself  fluently  and  at  once  ;  the  nearly  full  one  labours 
in  the  effort,  and  lets  out  its  contents  with  jerks,  and  large  explosions 
and  sudden  stops,  as  if  choked  by  its  own  fulness.  .  .  .  After  a 
sticcession  of  efforts,  the  attempt  at  extempore  ])reaching  was  relin- 
<juished  ;  but  lie  carried  into  the  studv  that  insatiable  desire  to  effect  a 
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lodgment  of  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  others,  which  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  all  that  amplification  and  reiteration  with  which  his 
writings  abound.  In  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  he  scarcely  ever  sat 
down  to  write  without  the  idea  of  other  minds,  whom  it  was  his  object 
to  impress,  being  either  more  distinctly  or  latently  present  to  his 
thoughts ;  and  he  seldom  rose  from  writing  without  the  feeling  that 
still  other  modes  of  influential  representation  remained  untried.* — 
Ih.  pp.  336—339. 

As  our  readers  probably  feel  a  higher  interest  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Chalmers  as  the  preacher,  than  as  the  critic  or  literary  man, 
we  subjoin  one  more  quotation,  which  will  cast  additional  light 
on  his  pulpit-preparation  : — 

‘The  opening  months  of  1811,  as  they  brought  tranquillity  and 
establishment  to  his  own  heart,  so  they  gave  a  new  character  to  hi.s 
Sabbath  ministrations.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  to  this  period  so 
many  of  the  sermons  afterwards  selected  by  their  author  for  ])ublica- 
tion,  and  have  found  so  few  alterations  made  in  the  original  manuscripts 
in  preparing  them  for  the  press,  as  to  be  satisfied  that  the  three  final 
years  of  his  ministry  at  Kilmany  supplied  as  many,  as  elaborate,  and 
as  eloquent  discourses,  as  any  other  three  years  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry.  It  was  not  the  stimulus  of  cultivated  audiences,  and  an 
intellectual  sphere — it  was  not  the  etfort  to  win  or  sustain  a  wide¬ 
spread  popularity — it  was  not  the  straining  after  originality  of  thouglit 
or  splendour  of  illustration,  which  gave  to  these  discourses  their 
peculiar  form  and  character.  They  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  products  of  that  new  love  and  zeal  which  divine  grace  had 
planted  in  his  soul ;  the  shape  and  texture  of  their  eloquence  springing 

from  the  combined  operation  of  all  his  energies . Much  time  and 

great  care  were  bestowed  upon  these  preparations  for  the  pulj)it. 
Instead  of  the  two  or  three  hours  which  had  once  been  sufficient,  they 
now  engrossed  the  leisure  of  the  whole  preceding  week.  And  besides 
that  weekly  amount  of  composition  which  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  each  succeeding  Sabbath,  he  had  always  a  discourse  in 
preparation  upon  which  the  occasional  efforts  of  a  whole  month  were 
expended — the  two  sets  of  sermons,  from  the  different  characters  in 
which  they  were  written,  being  described  in  his  own  vocabulary  as  his 
short-handers  and  long-handers.  He  frequently  advised  his  young  minis¬ 
ters,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  preparations,  to  have  a  monthly  and 
more  elaborate  sermon  always  in  progress.’ — Ih.  pp.  417,  418. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  Mr.  Chalmers  preached  at  Bendochy, 
in  Perthshire,  a  funeral  sermon  for  an  early  college-friend ; 
and  among  the  auditors  were  ‘  Mr.  Robert  Tennent,  jiin.,  and 
four  other  Glasgow  citizens,  who  came  as  members  of  the 
T  own  Council  of  Glasgow*,  to  hear  Mr.  Chalmers  as  one  who 
had  been  mentioned  ns  a  candidate  for  the  Tron  Church  in  that 
city,  vacant  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  its  former  minister. 
Dr.  Macgill,  having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  T'heology. 
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There  was  much  canvassing  of  the  electors  on  the  occasion,  but  the 
result  was  the  triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  Noveinbt  r 
‘25,  1814,  as  minister  of  the  large  and  wealthy  congregation 
worshipping  in  the  Tron  Cliurch.  He  balanced  every  argument 
which  suggested  itself,  for  or  against  his  acceptance  of  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  (ilasgow : — 

*  The  two  chief  obstacles  to  Mr.  Chalmers’s  removal  from  Kilmany 
were  :  his  fears  as  to  tlie  amount  of  extra  and  unprofessional  labour  which 
was  laid  upon  the  clergymen  of  Glasgow,  and  his  regret  at  leaving  a 
people  and  neighbourhood  to  which  he  was  very  tenderly  attached. 
An  explanatory  letter  from  Dr.  Balfour  helped  to  remove  the  one ;  it 
cost  acute  and  long-continued  suffering  to  remove  the  other.  Looking 
to  the  hills  which  bounded  his  peaceful  valley,  and  waving  his  staff  to 
them  as  if  in  mournful  farewell,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  was  walking 
by  his  side,  “  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  my  heart  is  wedded  to  these  hills.” 
Coming  back  to  his  old  parish,  more  than  twenty  years  after  he  had 
left  it,  he  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  there  was  more  tearing  of  the  heart-strings 
at  leaving  the  valley  of  Kilmany  than  at  leaving  all  my  great  parish  at 
Glasgow.”  ’ — lb.  p.  454. 

Mr.  Chalmers  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Glasgow  on  March 
30,  1815,  and  at  once  he  was  surrounded  by  a  ‘  blaze  of  un¬ 
paralleled  popularity' but  still  the  nnunory  of  his  dear  Kilmany 
made  him  feel  like  an  exile  amid  the  splendours  of  a  distant  and 
foreign  eitv.  That  place,  w  here  first  the  irresistihle  love  of  Jesus 
made  his  soul  captive  to  the  gospel,  where  he  had  been  married, 
and  where  his  daughter  was  horn,  was  still  to  him  surrounded 
by'  the  magic  influence  of  home  ;  and  amid  the  anxieties  and 
pressures  of  his  arduous  (ilasgow  ministry,  the  recollection  of 
his  humble  parish — the  oasis  of  his  life — soothed  his  agitated 
spirit  and  calmed  him  in  the  midst  of  tempest.  He  found  ‘a 
deal  of  very  strange  work  in  the  business  of  a  Glasgow'  minister;’ 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  he  not  only  had  to  he  often  in  the 
pulpit,  (and  neglect  of  public  worship  is  certainly  not  a  sin 
much  known  in  that  w'(‘stern  inetropolis  of  Scotland)— a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  tables  of  his  wealthier  hearers,  the  merchant-princes 
of  that  tunndtuous  city — a  sort  of  town-missionary  to  the  savoury 
regions  of  the  Saltmarket  and  the  Driggate  ;  hut  he  had  also  to 
sign  spirit  licences  and  pedlar-qualifications. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Glasgow',  he  formed  a  close 
and  intimate  friendship  w  ith  a  Mr.  Ihomas  Smith,  the  son  of  a 
Glasgow  publisher — a  young  man  of  lofty  intellect  and  remark¬ 
able  piety.  The  heart  of  the  illustrious  preacher  yearned  over 
this  young  man,  and  as  a  kindly  genius  he  watched  and  tended 
him  closely,  leading  him  on  from  stage  to  stage  of  Christian 
knowledge,  drawing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  Cross  where 
alone  human  impurity  can  be  cleansed,  and  thus  fitting  him  for 
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that  heavenly  lile  he  m  as  destined  speedily  to  reach,  iieautil'ui 
it  is  to  find  him  writing  prayers  for  his  friend,  when  unable  to 
leave  his  room  ;  for  it  was  the  lot  of  this  friendshij)  to  be  of  brief 
continuance — insidious  disease  was  consuming  this  youth  of  so 
fair  promise — and  Mr.  (’halmers  would  frequently  go  over  to  his 
room,  and  sit  with  his  manuscript  in  his  hand  by  his  bedside,  in 
order  that  from  that  scene  of  early  decay,  he  mi^ht  learn  with  a 
new  solemnity  to  bid  his  people  ‘  prepare  to  meet  Clod.’  In  the 
spring  of  IS  lb,  he  was  called  to  bury  his  beloved  friend,  so  early 
lost,  so  much  deplored  ;  ‘  suc(‘ssiye  floods  of  tenderness  ’  followed 
this  bereavement,  and  he  seemed  drawn  nearer  to  it,  and  almost 
ready  to  depart  to  that  supreme  felicity  of  which  his  friend  was 
for  ever  to  partake.  This  little  history  is  a  most  valuable  episode 
in  the  life  of  this  illustrious  man — a  jewel  set  alone  in  the  midst 
of  refined  gold.  It  is  an  attribute  of  exalted  genius,  that  it  is 
magnanimous  even  in  trifles — nothing  is  beneath  its  notice — 
nothing  too  barren  for  its  instruction — nothing  too  minute  for  its 
eagle  eye.  dohn  Milton  catches  fresh  inspiration  from  a  familiar 
melody  ;  Newton  leaves  his  starry  pathway,  to  gambol  with  a 
child;  lleyne,  who,  in  his  classic  lore  was  ‘more  an  antique 
Uoman  than  ’  a  modern  citizen,  found  an  exquisite  ])leasure 
among  his  profusion  of  roses — and  Chalmers,  the  venerated 
preacher,  the  impassioned  orator,  the  full-souled  son  of  science, 
is  seen,  manuscript  in  hand,  tending  by  the  sick-couch  of  one 
worn  by  long-suffering,  and  whose  service  for  this  world  is  done. 
Cntil  181(),  he  was  employed  in  the  routine  of  parish  labours, 
occassionally  writing  for  the  ‘ Edinburgh’  and  ‘Eclectic  Eeviews,’ 
and  debating  in  the  Cicneral  Assembly.  In  this  year,  the  I  ni- 
versity  of  CJlasgow  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  him,  and  his  reputation,  as  one  of  the  leading  minds  of 
Scotland,  was  firmly  established.  The  following  extract  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  extreme  popularity  he  had  reached,  on  the 
tirst  delivery  of  the  ‘  Astronomical  Discourses  :’ — 

‘•He  had  presented  to  his  hearers  a  sketch  of  the  recent  discoveries 
of  astronomy — distinct  in  outline,  and  drawn  with  all  the  case  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  master  in  the  science ;  yet  gorgeously  magnificent 
in  many  of  its  details,  displaying  amid  “  the  brilliant  glow  of  a  blazing 
eloquence,”  the  sublime  poetry  of  the  heavens.  In  his  subsequent 
discourses.  Dr.  ('halmcrs  proposed  to  discuss  the  argument,  or  rather 
prejudice,  which  grounds  itself  on  the  vastness  and  variety  of  those 
unnumbered  worlds  which  lie  scattered  over  the  immeasurable  fields  of 
space.  This  discussion  occupied  all  the  Thursday  services  allotted  to 
him  during  the  year  181G.  The  spectacle  which  presented  itself  in 
the  Trongate  upon  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  each  new  astronomical 
discourse  was  a  singular  one.  Long  ere  the  bell  began  to  toll,  a  stream 
of  people  might  be  seen  pouring  through  the  passage  which  led  into 
the  Tron  Church.  Across  the  street,  and  immediately  opposite  to  this 
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passage,  was  the  old  reading-room,  where  all  the  old  (llasgow  merchants 
met.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  gathering  quickening  stream  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  gave  the  accustomed  warning,  out  flowed 
the  occupants  of  the  coftec-room ;  the  pages  of  the  “  Herald  ”  or  the 
“  (\)urier  ”  were  for  a  while  forsaken,  and  during  two  of  the  best  business 
liours  of  the  day,  the  old  reading-room  wore  a  strange  aspect  of  desola¬ 
tion.  1  he  busiest  merchants  of  the  city  were  wont  indeed  upon  those 
memorable  days  to  leave  their  desks,  and  kind  masters  allowed  their 
clerks  and  apprentices  to  follow  their  example.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  88. 

In  the  following  January,  tlic  ^Astronomical  Discourses’  wTre 
published.  AVithin  the  year,  nine  editions,  comprising  nearly 
twenty  thousand  copies,  were  in  circulation.  Hazlitt  said  they 
were  to  he  found  throughout  the  country;  so  that  in  the  orchard 
of  a  little  inn  at  lUirford  Ihidge,  near  lloxhill,  he  met  with  and 
read  the  singularly  magnificent  hook.  Canning,  when  he  had 
read  them,  became  ^entirely  converted  to  admiration  of  Chalmers.’ 
After  the  ])uhlication  of  tliese  discourses.  Dr.  Chalmers  visited 
England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  h'oster,  AVilher- 
force,  Rowland  Hill,  and  I’ve  Smith — clarum  et  vcnrrahile  nomen. 
Returning  to  his  parish,  he  founded  local  Sahhath-schools,  and 
became,  in  the  noblest  meaning  of  the  word,  a  reformer  of  the 
city.  To  this  subject,  if  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  ‘  Life  ’ 
enable  us,  we  hope,  in  some  future  number,  to  return. 

J'hus  this  great  man’s  labours  were  continued,  with  some 
pleasing  interruptions,  until  the  year  1822,  when  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  Moral  Ehilosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
And  here,  as  our  article  has  extended  beyond  its  due  limits,  we 
must  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  history.  In  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  biography  has  been  written,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  author  has  ])roved  liimself  a  worthy  J’acitus 
of  so  illustrious  an  Agricola.  'I'lie  work  may  he  characterised  as 
a  pleasing  narrative,  written  in  an  easy  style ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  from  the  papers  and  manuscripts  of  his  great  father-in-law. 
Dr.  Hanna  liad  the  amplest  materials  with  whicli  to  work,  yet 
he  has  given  abundant  proof  of  his  own  erudition,  judgment,  and 
accurate  analvsis.  Unless  we  have  mistaken  them,  our  author  is 
very  far  in  advance  of  many  of  his  brethren  both  in  tlie  Eree- 
church  and  in  the  Scottish  Establishment.  We  have  not  anywhere 
observed,  in  this  tribute  to  the  worth  of  his  kinsman,  a  single 
trait  of  that  petty  exclusiveness,  that  offensive  attachment  to  their 
own  sect  and  its  faith  and  ])ractice,  which  we  have  been  often 
])ained  to  observe  in  the  works  of  some  of  his  order.  H(;  setuns 
to  breathe  a  freer  air,  and  to  dwell  in  a  kindlier  atmosphere,  than 
many  we  have  known.  Especially  in  matters  of  science,  have 
we  been  pleased  to  observe  the  freshness  and  healthiness  of  his 
opinions.  A  noble  mind  is  disruptive  of  the  restraints  of  party  ; 
and  there  is  a  glorious  catholicity  among  the  truly  great. 
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We  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  objection  to  the  great  bulk  of 
these  volumes.  The  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  excess.  Our 
author  has  fallen  into  this  error.  There  is  not  a  little  in  the 
volumes  which  might  well  have  been  omitted — not  that  it  is 
worthless,  but  that  it  is  cumulative.  We  submit,  that  it  had 
been  wise  to  have  left  out  of  the  volumes  the  various  journeyings 
recorded.  They  are  cumbrous  accidents  of  the  work.  It  was 
not  as  a  traveller  the  public  wished  to  relearn  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
but  as  a  philosopher  and  Christian  orator.  Too  much  drapery  , 
however  beautifully  folded^  takes  off  from  the  grace  of  a  statue. 
However,  we  are  quite  willing  to  read,  if  the  public  are  willing 
to  buy. 

We  must  make  serious  objection  to  the  pointing  of  these 
volumes,  which  is,  to  the  last  degree,  slovenly  and  misplaced. 
With  this  exception,  however,  and  the  error  is  both  clerical 
and  venial,  we  cannot  conclude  without  earnestly  commending 
this  record  of  much  of  a  truly  great  man’s  life  for  the  serious 
perusal  of  all  who  make  Theology  a  study,  in  contemplation 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  of  all  who  are  engaged  as 
pastors  and  teachers.  This  ‘  Life  ’  will  be  found  suggestive  of 
much  that  is  good.  Above  all,  it  teaches  how  irresistible  is  a 
hallow'ed  energy,  and  how*  triumphant  is  genius  devoted  to  God. 
We  thank  the  accomplished  author  for  these  happy  results  of  his 
industry ;  and  when  this  w  ork  is  completed,  we  shall  hope  to  see 
him  gathering  fresh  laurels  from  the  field  of  literary  fame. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Historic  Lands  of  England.  By  J.  Bernard  Burke. 
Esq.  London  :  Churton. 

2.  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  Episodes  of  Ancestral  Story. 
Second  Scries.  By  J.  Bernard  Burke,  Esq.  London:  Churton. 

3.  Celebrated  Trials  connected  with  the  Aristocracy,  in  the  Relations  oj 
Private  Life.  By  Peter  Burke,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  considering  the  character  of  the  times, 
that  they  who  arc  so  versed  in  all  matters  touching  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England,  as  are  the  authors  of  the  above-mentioned 
works,  should  have  felt  nothing  like  a  shrinking  delicacy,  or 
nervous  apprehension,  in  presenting  to  special  gaze  and  in¬ 
spection,  tne  class  which,  conventionally  speaking,  we  call  the 
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aristocracy.  Necessarily  indebted,  as  writers  on  such  subjects 
must  be,  for  much  of  their  original  information  to  individuals 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  class  intended  to  be 
described,  it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  or  blame  if 
we  should,  here  and  there,  have  discovered  signs  of  discreet 
obliviousness  and  forbearance.  But,  on  the  wdiole,  our  authors 
have  shown  no  undue  timidity.  They  cannot  have  forgotten 
that,  possessing  and  exercising,  as  >ve  do,  in  this  happy  country, 
the  inestimable  right  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  not  only  their 
own  works,  but  the  somewhat  envied  class  that  forms  the  subject 
of  them,  would  be  open  to  the  most  free  and  independent  scru¬ 
tiny  and  comment.  With  all  their  faults,  the  aristocracy  are 
treated  as  they  are,  and  have  been.  While,  in  the  beautiful 
‘  library’  work,  so  aptly  styled  ‘  The  Historic  Lands  of  England,* 
Mr.  Bernard  Burke  has,  in  his  graphic  pictures  of  the  residences 
of  our  ‘  mighty  dead,’  reminded  us — but  with  naught  of  obtru¬ 
sive  boastfulness — of  the  famous  deeds  of  gallantry,  patriotism, 
and  public  virtue,  which  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
glory  of  our  common  country,  his  learned  brother,  Mr.  Peter 
Burke,  has  felt  that,  with  candid  judges,  he  could  do  no  injustice 
to  the  aristocracy,  as  a  class,  by  publishing  a  provokingly  inte¬ 
resting  and  readable  volume,  detailing,  minutely,  the  faemora  of 
some  particular  individuals. 

The  ‘  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy’ — we  speak  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Second  Series — are  judiciously  selected  and  well 
told.  Incidents  in  themselves  extremely  interesting,  but  which 
hitherto  have,  perhaps,  been  somewhat  overlaid  by  their  con¬ 
nexion  wdth  the  facts  of  elaborated  history,  are,  in  these  agreeable 
volumes,  brought  out  into  scenic  relief.  The  >vork  may  be 
described  as  a  small,  well-selected  gallery  of  pictures,  correctly 
entitled  according  to  the  subjects,  and  arranged  in  their  proper 
relative  position.  We  thus  have  the  ‘  lights  and  shadows  ’  of 
aristocratic  life. 

We  do  not  jiretend  to  concur  in  all  the  sentiments,  political  or 
politico-religious,  either  with  regard  to  facts  or  individuals, 
which  incidentally  occur  in  these  works.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
think  that  the  authors  have  written,  not  only  without  betraying 
party  bigotry  or  prejudice,  but  wdth  the  moderation  and  impar¬ 
tiality  winch  are  demanded  of  all  professed  narrators  of  history. 
TiOaving  them,  then,  to  the  favourable  estim.ation  of  the  reading 
public — as  >vc  think  we  may  confidently  do — w'c  avail  ourselves 
of  this  occasion  of  alluding  to  their  works,  to  submit  some  brief 
general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  aristocracy. 

If  we  refer  to  the  two  words  of  which  the  Greek  word 
apKTTOKpaTta  is  compounded,  it  appears  that  the  elementary  ideas 
or  qualities  which  it  imports,  ^lvc  goodness  or  excellence,  to  a  super- 
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lative  extent,  in  the  moral,  social,  and  general  sense  of  the  terms, 
and  successful  and  dominant  power.  And,  in  the  course  of  time 
necessary  for  any  considerable  or  complete  development  of 
language,  the  two  ideas  would  become,  as  a  consccpunce  of  the 
facts  of  social  history,  so  interfused  the  one  in  the  other,  that 
they  would  be  liable,  especially  in  days  when  nice  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  not  characteristically  strong  in  the  public  mind, 
to  be  unduly  confounded.  Superior  moral  virtue  and  intelli¬ 
gence  arc  in  themselves  right  and  good.  These  qualities,  ealled 
into  action  for  the  resistance  of  wrong,  in  the  face  of  personal 
danger,  or  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  be  bravery ;  the  successful 
exertion  of  this  would  lead  to  power — power  to  rule  or  domi¬ 
nance.  All  these  would  thus  gradually  come  to  be  considered 
as  partaking  of  the  original  or  primal  quality  of  goodness. 
Homer  uses  the  word  ap^rroc  in  the  sense  of  the  best,  bravest, 
noblest,  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  plural  word, 
(ipidTOL,  was  used  to  signify  chiefs  or  nobles,  as  if  mere  birth 
or  relative  social  station  were  nccessarihj  indicative  of  the  true 
ideal,  best.  Some  Greek  writers,  in  referring  to  an  ideal  con¬ 
stitution,  have  used  the  word  dptoroKpona  in  the  sense  of  the  rule 
of  the  best,  strictly  so  called,  as  opposed  to  oXi-ynp^ia.  A  similar 
distinction,  as  to  the  use  or  acceptation  of  the  word  aristocraey, 
has  naturally  obtained  in  the  languages  of  civilized  nations. 
'J'hc  word  has  thus  a  general  and  a  specific  application.  In  the 
former  and  more  ideal  sense  of  the  term,  aristocracy  has  be  en 
something  that  has  been  held  in  due  admiration  and  honour. 
Individuals  whose  character  and  position  have  brought  them 
within  the  limits  of  what  has  been  implied  in  the  idea,  have, 
speaking  generally,  so  far  from  being  envied,  unpopular,  or 
disliked,  been  the  social  and  political  favourites  of  the  people. 
It  h  as  been  only  when,  from  the  corruption  of  the  times,  the 
dominancy  of  mere  brute  force,  and  the  relative  weakness  or 
ignoble  servility  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  a  selfish,  designing 
oliijarchy  has  been  able  to  hold  a  country  in  undue  subjection, 
that  the  word  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  thing  which  it  then 
implied,  became  justly  odious  to  all  the  sincere  friends  of  social 
and  political  freedom. 

The  commonly  accepted  sense,  however,  of  the  word  aris¬ 
tocracy,  is  that  which  has  been  given  by  our  own  English 
lexicographers — ‘  that  form  of  govermnent  which  places  tin' 
supreme  power  in  the  nobles Here,  a  superior  class  or  caste 
is  su])posed  to  exist,  to  whom  has  been  given,  or  who  have 
socially  usurped,  the  name  and  position  of  the  nobles ;  and  the 
dominant  rule  of  this  body  forms  that  political  aristocracy  or 
oligarchy  of  which  the  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  in  the  brightest 
periods  of  history,  have  been  so  naturally  and  worthily  jealous. 
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\Vc  need  but  refer,  by  way  of  exemplification,  to  the  interesting 
tale  of  the  long  and  patriotic  struggles  of  tlie  plebeian  order 
against  the  unyielding  pride  and  liaugbty  tyranny  of  the 
patricians  of  Koine,  terminating,  as  it  did,  in  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  liberty  and  consetjuent  political  grandeur  and  prosperity. 

^^  c  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  are  no  friends  to  a 
politieal  aristocracy.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  influ¬ 
ential,  if  not  the  formal  and  organical,  dom'uuuicc,  should  be 
with  the  people,  nationally  so  considered,  inclusive,  of  course, 
of  the  aristocratic  classes.  In  this  sense,  we  ajiprove  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  not  only  in  preference  to,  but  to  the  exclusion  of,  any 
other  dominant  form  of  government,  monarchical  or  aristocratic. 

e  maintain,  in  this  respect,  most  heartily  the  doctrines  of 
Somers,  of  Locke,  and  of  Cliarles  James  Fox,  that  ])olitical 
power  can  rightfully  only  come  from,  or  be  dedegated  by,  the 
people ;  and  that  in  them,  of  right,  is  deposited  original  and 
ultimate  sovereignty  in  every  state  that  is,  or  deserves  to  call 
itself — free. 

It  may,  therefore,  well  be  maintained,  that  aristocracy  never 
was,  and  is  not  now,  the  legal  and  rightful  form  of  government 
in  this  country.  AV'henever,  in  efi’ect,  the  aristocracy  have  heen 
unduly  powerful  among  us,  much  more  when  they  have  been 
dominant,  it  has  been  by  usurpation,  and  not  of  right.  While 
this  has  been  the  case,  we  have  not  had  the  practical  enjoyment 
of  the  British  constitution,  as  it  has  been  described  and  eulogized 
by  our  most  learned,  as  well  as  most  patriotic  statesmen,  lawyers, 
and  historians.  The  country,  in  such  a  case,  is  suffering  under 
injustice  and  wrong.  If  it  should  be,  that  we  are,  even  now, 
practically  so  situated,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  illustrious 
fathers,  and  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  character  of  j)atriots,  if  we 
do  not  speedily  and  thoroughly  redress  the  evil,  and  take  good 
security  for  the  future,  that  the  halance  of  political  power  shall 
never  again  be  against  the  people. 

The  immortal  J.ockc,  in  speaking  of  the  right  of  the  peojdc, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  one  form  of  government,  *  to  provide 
for  themselves  by  electing  a  new  legislative  different  from  the 
other,’  seems  to  have  been  jealous  lest  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  here  intended  only  to  assert  a  simple  truism  resulting 
from  the  mere  necessity  of  the  case,  ^fo  ])revcnt  this  miscon¬ 
struction,  he  adds  this  noble  passage — ^  But  the  stiite  of  mankind 
is  not  so  miserable  that  they  arc  not  capable  of  using  this  remedy 
till  it  be  too  late  to  look  for  any.  To  tell  ])cople  they  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves  by  erecting  a  new  iegi>lative,  when  by 
oppression,  artifice,  or  being  delivered  over  to  a  foreign  power, 
their  old  is  gone,  is  only  to  tell  them  they  may  expect  relief 
when  it  is  too  late,  and  the  evil  is  past  cure.  'I  his  is  in  effect 
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no  more  than  to  bid  them  first  be  slaves,  and  then  to  take  care 
of  their  liberty ;  and  when  their  chains  are  on,  tell  them  they 
may  act  like  freemen.  This,  if  barely  so,  is  rather  mockery 
than  relief ;  and  men  can  never  be  secure  from  tyranny,  if  there 
be  no  means  to  escape  it  till  they  are  perfectly  under  it ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  have  not  only  a  right  to  get  out  of  it, 
b%U  to  prevent  it,^^* 

The  general  structure  and  fundamental  principle  of  our 
constitution,  as  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  we 
still  think  to  be  sound  and  good  ;  and  we  have  so  much  faith  in 
the  ultimately  prevailing  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our 
countrymen — not  altogether  excluding,  in  this  respect,  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  so-called,  itself — that  we  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope 
and  belief,  that  the  true  theory  of  the  constitution  is  not  only 
capable  of  being  reduced  into  practice,  but  that  it  may,  ere  very 
long,  become  a  happy  reality,  c  were  glad  to  see,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  speech  of  that  veteran  reformer,  Mr.  Hume, 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  National  Reform  Association,  that  he 
gave  the  sanction  of  his  patriotic  name  in  favour  of  a  similar 
sentiment.  Yet  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  that  we  have  been 
a  long  time  in  arriving  within  a  visible  distance  of  a  realization 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe 
the  British  constitution  as  a  wisely-adjusted  system  of  mutual 
checks,  resulting  in  a  conservative  and  salutary  balance  of 
forces,  characteristically  varied,  if  not  essentially  opponent. 
There  is  ,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  this  notion,  as  descriptive  of  the 
actual  operation  and  result  of  facts  and  events,  occurring  in  con¬ 
nexion  w  ith  certain  memorable  passages  of  our  history.  But  \vc 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  doctrine  of  checks,  considered  as  a 
constitutional  theory,  has  worked  more  harm  than  good.  It 
became,  as  it  were,  a  matter  of  course,  that  with  regard  to  certain 
great  questions  of  n.ational  policy,  particularly  any  legislative 
measures  designed  to  promote  political  improvement,  the 
oj)inions  and  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed,  more  generally, 
on  the  hustings  and  in  the  press,  or  more  formally,  by  the  Lower 
House  of  Barliament,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  be 
opposed.  Many  a  trimming,  hesitating  politician,  w  ho  more  than 
half  saw  the  propriety  of  certain  popular  demands,  satisfied  his 
official  or  parliamentary  conscience,  by  reflecting,  and  perhaps 
saying,  that,  at  any  rate,  the  principle  of  the  constitutional  check 
must  be  allowed  its  full  time  to  operate.  The  real  meaning  of 
this  among  interested  statesmen  naturally  enough  came  to  be, 
that  whatever  docs  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  acceptable  to  those 
holding  the  aristocratic  checking  powder,  might  be  opposed. 
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for  a  time,  irrespectively  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  on  the 
principle  ot  acting  upon  a  well-known  and  recognised  con¬ 
stitutional  theory.  The  theory  should  have  been,  not  that  of 
checks  produced  by  presumably  opposite  and  contending  forces, 
but  that  of  due  provision  and  security  for  full  legislative  delibe¬ 
ration.  No  doubt,  any  degree  of  continuous  deliberation  and 
discussion,  as  exercised  by  difl'erent  assemblies  or  estates,  would 
be  perfectly  futile  and  useless,  unless  it  should  carry  along  with  it 
the  practical  power  of  a  legislative  volo  or  veto.  Still,  a  wrong  or 
illogical  theory  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  wrong  practice.  It 
would  be  the  necessary  result  of  this  doctrine,  tliat  whichever  of 
the  separate  checking  ])owers  should,  for  tlic  time,  possess  the 
greatest  influence,  it  would  make  use  of  the  doctrine  as  the  justi¬ 
fication  or  excuse  of  its  own  l)arty,  and  of  its  selfish  tenacity  of 
ascendency.  Nor  is  this  applicable  merely  to  the  monarchical 
or  aristocratic  forms  of  check.  A\"e  admit  that  in  the  democratic 
department  of  our  legislature,  the  nation,  not  as  the  result  of 
any  very  willing  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  or  the 
oligarchy,  but  as  the  reward  of  much  earnest  and  j)atriotic  strug¬ 
gling,  has  placed  a  power — which  has  been  in  some  cases  most 
effective — of  checking  and  neutralizing  the  political  wrong-doing 
both  of  the  executive  and  the  lords.  J'he  not-to-be-found  purses 
and  the  closely  buttoned-up  pockets  of  an  overburdened  and 
overtaxed  people  have,  not  seldom,  put  designing  statesmen  into 
a  fix,  in  which  they  have  been  brought  to  something  like  reason. 
Ilut  the  practical  j)owcr  of  exercising,  effectually,  and  on  all 
necessary  occivsions,  this  popular  check,  has  not  been,  and 
is  not  a  reality.  The  theory  has  oidy  occasionally  been  found 
practicable.  The  plain  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  fully  and  fairly  represent  the  people. 
The  doctrine  of  checks,  viewed  as  a  philosophical  political 
theory,  must  assume  that  the  different  checking  powers,  so- 
called,  have  really  the  power  oj  eheck  which  the  theory 
attributes.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  theory  would,  as  it 
has  been  among  us,  especially  of  late,  nothing  better  than  “  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.”  If,  for  instance,  the  lords, 
aided  by  their  special  political  friends,  from  their  great  wealth, 
social  influence,  and  corrupt  borough  usurpation,  should  have 
been  able  to  make  the  so-called  House  of  (’omnions  a  secretly- 
moved  puppet  of  its  own,  why,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  practically 
speaking,  that  House  would,  in  so  far,  be  but  a  check  in  name. 

Now,  after  admitting  the  valuable  ciises  of  exception  which 
have  occurred  in  our  history,  in  which  the  democratic  check  has 
been  successfully  applied,  we  think  we  shall  not  be  substantially 
w  rong  in  saying,  that  our  system  of  legislation  and  government, 
practically  considered,  has  been,  and  still  wTongfully  is,  that  of 
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i\  political  oligarchy^  and  that  the  people  of  England  are,  at  tliis 
moment,  cheated  of  their  right  to  advancing  political  power  and 
influence,  by  a  great  and  unpatriotic  scheme  of  aristocratic 
‘  artifice.^ 

This  fact,  as  we  consider  it  to  be,  is  attempted  to  he  veiled 
from  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by  another  and  more  modern  con¬ 
stitutional  theory  or  doctrine,  which  we  will  call  that  of  the 
interfusion  of  political  classes,  I.ord  John  Ivussell,  in  a  debate 
of  last  session,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of  that  able  and 
j)atriotic  man,  Mr.llright,  indicating  his  opinion  of  the  existence 
of  an  undue  power  in  the  aristocracy,  described  the  operation  of 
this  principle,  and  used  it  as  a  sort  of  argument  intciuh'd  to 
meet  that  of  the  honourable  member.  Though  it  struck  us  as 
being  irrelevant  for  that  purpose,  yet  there  was,  no  doubt,  much 
of  historical  truth  in  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord  considered  as 
descriptive  of  facts.  The  eldest  sons  of  peers  are  commoiu'is. 
'i'he  poorest  boy  may  live  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet.  So  far  as  these  or  similar  circumstances  have  really 
counteracted  or  qualified  the  extent  of  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
dominance,  they  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  valuable  quali¬ 
fying  elements  in  the  working  of  our  constitution.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  ancient  deeds  of  gallantry  and  patriotism  achieved  by 
individuals  of  the  nobility  or  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  has,  from 
generation  to  generation,  had  a  moral  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
people,  which  has  been  the  true  conservative  element  of  the 
aristocracy,  considered  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  constitution. 
The  precious  rights  and  liberties  asserted  in  ^lagna  (’harta  were 
renewed  and  confirmed  in  consequence  of  the  determined  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  freedom-loving  barons  of  ‘  the  brave  days  of  old.' 
'I'he  people  never  have  forgotten  this ;  and  they  will  never  suffer 
it  to  go  out  of  their  memory,  or  that  of  their  children.  Even 
John  Hampden,  and  others  not  formally  ennobled,  may  not 
unfairlv  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  social  order  of  the  aris- 
tocracy.  T.ord  \\  illiam  Ivusscll’s  name  is  a  hous(‘hold  word  of 
])ride  and  delight  in  all  the  homes  of  England.  After  having 
thus  enthusiasticallv  admitted  the  value  and  significance  of  these 
historical  facts  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  nevertheless,  that  we  think  that  they  have  taken  their 
lull  change  out  of  all  this  sort  of  thing,  ^lere  prestige,  how¬ 
ever  jiistlv  acquired,  will  not  do  in  these  matter-of-fact  times. 
A\  e  must  have  a  system  of  real  it  v. 

Let  us  now  briefly  refer  to  some  illustrations  in  confirmation 
of  the  tact  of  the  undue  aristocratic  rule  still  existing  in  this 
countrv,  and  suggesting  the  general  nature  of  the  remedy. 

It  IS  not  necessary  for  our  argument,  that  we  should  contend 
that  the  governing  oligarchy,  of  which  we  speak,  is  such. 
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directly  ;  nor  that  it  is  permanently  absolute  in  its  power.  Wo 
are,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  the  operation  of  j)ul)lic  opinion, 
as  expressed  at  po])ular  ineetins^s  and  in  the  press,  is,  ultimately, 
all-coiKpiering.  (Ireat  political  questions  have  advanced,  and 
great  ni('asures  in  favour  of  civil  and  rc'ligious  liberty  have  been 
passed,  in  spite  of  the  real  and  sincere  feelings  of  the  aristocracy. 
Distinguished  nieinhers  of  this  class  have  even  themselves  becni 
the  able  instruments  or  agents  of  carrying  into  effect  the  popular 
and  national  will,  (living  them,  on  this  account,  full  credit  for 
as  much  of  good  and  patriotic  motive  as  was  consistent  with  the 
retention  of  their  ordinary  relative  ascendency,  as  a  class,  we 
think  that,  after  all,  they  may  be  said  to  be,  in  effect,  and 
generally,  dominant.  'Idle  aristocracy  becomes,  by  degrees, 
more  popularized  and  liberal,  even  in  its  own  ideas  and  feelings. 
It  is  not  a  stolid,  unchangeable,  unimprovable  class,  for  it  forms 
a  most  im])ortaiit  and  useful  portion  of  the  subjects  of  a  great 
and  enlightened  country.  Still,  relatively,  it  sustains  its  general 
political  ascendency,  not,  we  say,  as  of  right,  but — to  use  again 
Locke’s  expressive  phrase — by  ‘  artifice.’ 

Our  first  point  in  illustration  and  proof  of  the  position  is, 
that  the  lleforin  Act  has  been,  to  a  great  and  unexpected  extent, 
a  failure.  It  has  not  accomplished  tlie  ])rofessed  objects  of  its 
authors.  A\  e  shall  never  forget  that  forcible  part  of  Lord  John 
Russell’s  speech,  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  and  j)atriotic 
introduction  of  that  great  and  wise,  though  deficient,  measure, 
in  which  he  argues  and  dcanonstrates,  tliat  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  become  what,  according  to  tlie  true  theory  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  intended  to  be,  nomination ,  as  distinct  from 
free,  uncorrupt,  and  bond  fide  (‘lection,  ought  no  longer  to  be 
allowed.  It  w^as  the  whole  of  his  case  that  such  unconstitutional 
nomination  did  then  exist,  and  that  it  must  and  should  be 
destroyed.  A\  ithout  incumbering  ourselves  with  needless  sta¬ 
tistical  proofs — the  thing  is  so  patent — we  say  that  nomination, 
that  is,  indirect  and  unconstitutional  interference  against  the  free, 
uncorrupt,  and  iiuh'pendent  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise, 
has  not  been  destroyed.  It  exists,  and  all  but  triumphs.  If  we 
may  be  permittc’d  to  personify  this  vicious  ])rinci]de,  w’e  would 
say  that,  like  a  mocking  demon,  it  holds  u])  the  Reform  Act  in 
the  very  eyes  of  the  people,  and  grins,  and  laughs,  and  babbles 
of  ‘  reform,’  and  then  says,  ‘  Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  f’ 

Now',  we  liave  no  desire  to  speak  otherwise  than  res])ectfully  of 
the  personal  motives  and  intentions  of  individuals,  w  hile  we  are 
commenting  on  their  public  acts  ;  but  we  must  honestly  say  that, 
looking  at  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  \\  higs  have  treated  all  the 
recent  propositions  for  an  extended  electoral  franchise,  and  other 
projects  for  parliamentary  reform,  they  have,  w'e  fear,  politically 
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speaking,  broken  faith  with  tlie  nation.  It  has  been  the  fashion, 
in  certain  Whig  circles,  to  treat  the  Reform  Act  as  a  sort  of 
acotced  compromise  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people. 

deny  it.  The  Reform  Bill  never  passed.  The  Reform 
Act  contains  the  insidious  Chandos  clause  and  the  unwise 
saving  clause  in  favour  of  the  corrupt  freemen  of  the  boroughs. 
The  Reform  ministry  opposed  both  of  these — perhaps  some¬ 
what  coyly — for  they  made  Squire  AVestern,  of  Essex,  the 
seconder  of  the  landlord  trick,  a  peer!  Wc  arc  aware,  and 
we  regret,  that  several  liberals,  for  whose  motives  we  entertain 
all  due  respect,  voted  in  favour  of  both  these  efi’ectively  damaging 
and  ruinous  clauses.  Still,  so  far  as  the  Ministers  who  were 
the  authors  of  the  Reform  Rill  are  concerned,  the  bill,  in  these 
respects,  passed,  in  the  Commons  at  least,  under  protest.  Surely, 
then,  if  now,  after  twenty  long  years,  it  be  found  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  principally  by  virtue  of  the  insidious  clauses  not 
originally  in  the  bill,  has  been  to  perpetuate,  in  other  forms, 
the  much-decried  practice  of  nomination,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  obvious  and  straightforward  corollary,  that  it  is  not  only 
not  objectionable  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  should  introduce 
new  and  thoroughly  efRcienl  measures  of  reform,  but  that  to  do 
this,  is  their  yi/Zr/y  implied  and  immediatehj  pressing  puhlic  diitg. 

Then,  again,  as  an  illustration  of  our  point,  only  just  look  at 
the  construction,  the  of  the  present  Whig  cabinet. 

We  feel  the  less  delicacy  in  adverting  to  this,  because  it  fortu¬ 
nately  so  happens  that,  in  alluding  to  them  as  a  body,  we  can 
speak  in  terms  consistent  with  the  sincere  respect  which  we 
entertain  for  them  individually.  Rut,  politically  viewed,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  they  arc  too  much  of  a  clique.  AV  ithout 
needlessly  specifying  names,  we  must  say  that  they  are  too 
much  like  a  political  family  party,  and  one  consisting  mainly, 
not  merely  of  apt^rrot,  but  of  dparriiiQ,  Such  a  construction 
of  a  cabinet  fnust  lead  to  undue  nepotism  and  selfishness  of 
patronage.  The  nation  is  beginning  to  wonder  that  the  mere 
sense  of  personal  pride  and  delicacy,  on  the  part  of  personages 
so  thorough-bred  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  should  not  have 
had  something  like  a  controlling  etlect.  Admitting  that  indi¬ 
viduals  appointed  to  offices  of  emolument  and  honour  may  not, 
of  themselves,  be  incapable  of  their  service,  or  unworthy  of  pro¬ 
motion,  still,  there  are  others,  alike  capable  and  worthy,  who 
have  sprung  from,  and  belong,  in  a  characteristic  and  understand¬ 
able  sense,  to  the  people.  The  recent  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned  to  the  great  honour 
of  the  (iovernment.  He  was,  originally,  and,  in  spirit  and 
feeling,  always  has  been,  one  of  the  people.  He  has  been  a 
hard-working,  learned  lawver,  and.  as  a  senator,  an  ardent  and 
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eloquent  friend  and  advocate  of  the  evor-sacred,  and  now  much 
rnipcrilled,  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  If  an  additional 
motive,  beyond  that  arising  out  of  these  facts,  for  making  this 
appointment,  existed  in  the  alliance  which  his  lordship  has 
formed  with  the  daughter  of  the  truly  royal,  and  patriotic 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  high  distinction  now  bestowed  w’ill  be, 
more  than  from  any  other  cause,  acceptable  to  a  generous  and 
grateful  nation. 

It  was  our  intention  to  refer  to  several  other  facts,  as  illus¬ 
trating  our  position,  but  wc  must  reserve  ourselves  perhaps  for 
another  opportunity. 

We  should  have  alluded,  in  terms  of  kindly  warning,  to  the  pam¬ 
pered  existence  and  enormous  abuses  of  our  semi-papal  Established 
Church — the  unworthy,  and  now  evidently  daiKjcroits,  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  two  so-called  National  I'liiversities — the  unequal, 
anti-popular  character,  and  the  opj)ressive  amount,  of  our  gigantic 
system  of  aristocratic  taxation — the  almost  insulting  tone  and 
temper  of  several  of  our  ruling  statesmen  in  their  treatment  of 
great  public  questions,  and  oi’  the  zealous,  faithful,  and  disinte¬ 
rested  friends  of  the  popular  eausc,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House — the  ominous  increase  and  extension  of  judicial  and 
magisterial  patronage,  tending,  if  not  to  destroy,  at  least  very 
much  to  endanger,  the  lofty  and  independent  spirit  of  the  bar — 
and  last,  though  not  least,  to  the  scarcely  gradual,  but  sly, 
development  of  a  most  insidious  scheme  of  governmental  centra- 
UzatioHy  interfering,  officiously,  obtrusively,  and  wrongfully, 
with  our  social  and  corporate  rights  and  liberties,  usurping,  by 
the  help  of  pseudo-liberals,  power  even  over  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  assuming  the  management  and  control  of  some  of 
our  most  homely  affairs.  AV'e  know,  very  well,  what  will  be 
pleaded  in  reply  to  much  of  what  we  have  just  said  ;  as  that  the 
public  have  no  right  to  breed  poisonous  infection  and  create  and 
diffuse  the  pestilence  of  cholera;  that  dead  men’s  bones  must 
not  be  shovelled  up  into  our  back  parlours  ;  that  the  State  having 
the  right  to  hang  has  the  right  and  duty  to  educate,  lo  all 
this  >ve  answer,  in  general,  that  the  question  arising  in  this  class 
of  cases,  is  not,  as  to  whether  the  government  and  the  legislature 
have  a  right,  and  even  an  obligation,  to  take  appropriate  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  to  secure  the  public  health,  and  provide  for 
other  matters  really  coming  within  the  legitimate  ])rovince  of 
civil  government,  but  whether,  under  plausible  utilitarian  pre- 
fences,  the  State,  by  means  of  its  multitudinous  agents,  scattered 
all  over  this  free  and  happy  land,  is  to  become,  in  effect,  the 
overseer  and  manager  of  our  social  and  private  affairs,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

In  no  unkindly  spirit,  then,  we  warn  tlie  aristocracy.  AV  e 
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implore  them  to  observe  and  ponder  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  times.  There  are  deep-thinking,  moderate-minded  men, 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  unless,  almost  immediately^  bold  and 
masterly  measures  of  organic  reform  be  introduced  and  carried 
— measures  avowedlv  intended  to  give  a  full  and  fair  share  of 
electoral  power  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people — the  venerable 
form  and  much-lauded  structure  of  our  constitution  will  be  en¬ 
dangered,  if  not  destroyed.  The  people  are  a  queen-loving 
people  ;  and  they  have  no  malign  prejudice  against  lords,  if  they 
can  but  have,  along  with  them,  their  rightful  share  of  liberty, 
and  political  influence,  and  power.  They  have  as  regards  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  been  for  some  time  past  slumbering,  but  now 
that  they  have  clearly  found  out,  to  their  actual  annoyance, 
what  is  the  real  character  of  priesfism,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  English  Established  Church,  they  are  thoroughly  awake, 
upon  their  feet,  erect,  and  ready  for  most  efl’ective  resistance. 

e  hope  this  w’lll  be  W'lsely  made,  and  that  it  wull  leave  un¬ 
injured,  with  regard  to  our  Koman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
the  ever-sacred  principle  of  religious  liberty.  They  who  have 
most  reason  to  complain  of  the  Pope  and  the  new  Thomas  a 
Becket,  arc,  as  w^e  think,  the  numerous  loyal  subjects  of  her 
Majesty — the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  What  is  now  taking  place 
among  this  mighty  people,  in  vindication — as  they  consider  it — 
of  our  national  liberty  and  independence,  against  a  prideful 
power  that  is  acting  as  a  foreign  political  foe,  may  be  but  a  fearful 
foreshadowing  of  what  the  nation  will  feel  and  do,  wdieii  it  has 
thoroughly  discovered  and  felt  the  full  effect  of  an  oligarchical 
government  by  ^  artifice.’ 
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1 1 .  Romish  Sacraments  and  the  Confessional,  as  taught  and  practised 
in  the  English  Church,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Church  at  the  present 
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Tukre  occur  in  the  history  of  nations  certain  critical  epochs, 
the  right  understanding  and  use  of  which  inaugurate  a  fresh  and 
a  higher  career,  while  their  misinterpretation  and  neglect  has 
ever  entailed  the  ruin  foretold  to  those  who  ‘  have  not  known 
the  day  of  their  visitation.’  Sueh  an  epoch  was  that  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  crimes  of  Papal  Christendom 
had  become  so  flagrant  and  so  universal,  as  to  cry  to  heaven  for 
vengeance  and  to  all  mankind  for  their  extirpation.  Amidst  those 
darkest  ages  that  preceded  the  daw’ii,  the  habitual  practices  o( 
the  Papacy  and  the  clergv  were  such  as  the  pen  of  history  itself 
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seems  to  shrink  from  recording.  They  rcscinhled  less  the  ordinary 
depravity  of  man  than  the  malignity  of  hell  itself — the  riot  of 
a  trinity  of  fiends,  Moloch  and  Mammon,  and  a  nameless  and 
shapeless  horror,  the  demon  of  maddened  lust.  To  the  use 
that  was  made  of  that  epoch,  when  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
sense  of  men  seemed  to  awake  together  from  the  torpor  of  agt's, 
we  owe  all  the  civilization,  all  the  liberty,  and  all  the  true 
religion  existing  in  the  world. 

From  that  date  commenced  the  operation  of  a  series  of  new 
causes,  which  have  at  length  precipitated  another  crisis  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  first.  Not  only  has  the  Papacy,  the 
arch-enemy  of  religious  freedom,  mortally  smitten,  but  not 
entirely  subdued,  aimed  its  shafts,  as  it  retreated,  against  its 
invaders,  but  the  self-same  causes  which  had  for  so  many  ages 
enthroned  the  ‘man  of  sin’  were  still  in  operation,  though  in  the 
bosom  of  a  purer  church.  The  standing  evidence  of  the  fall 
of  man,  the  ‘  irreparable  reproach  ’  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart, 
has  evermore  been  the  sin  of  idolatry.  For  this,  no  shapeless 
logs  and  no  grotesque  images  are  necessary.  Its  essential  virus 
consists  in  that  debasing  tendency  to  materialize  s])iritual  things 
under  the  influence  of  which  anything  is  interposed  between  the 
Creator  and  the  worshipping  mind  of  the  creature  ; — an  obstacle 
which,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  soon 
becomes  the  substitute  for  the  greater  but  remoter  object.  In 
the  lowest  condition  of  human  society,  the  grandest  ])hcno- 
incna  of  nature  or  the  most  rudimental  productions  of  art 
furnish  that  substitute.  Put  as  the  progress  of  civilization 
multiplies  the  phases  of  character  and  the  objects  of  taste  and 
pursuit,  the  aspects  of  this  idolatry  become  proportionately 
varied.  Still  whether  the  substituted  creature  be  the  reptile  of 
Egypt  or  the  monster  of  the  East,  the  virgin,  the  angel,  or  the 
saint,  the  eucharistic  element  or  the  laver  of  baptism,  or  even 
the  ideal  chain  of  pontifical  succession,  and  the  equally  ideal 
influence  transmitted  along  it;  in  each  and  all  cases,  the  substi¬ 
tution  itself  is  destructive  of  all  religion,  both  in  its  theory  and 
its  operation  ;  and  that  antagonism  is  perhaps  less  malignant  in 
the  coarser  forms  of  barbarism  than  in  the  more  soul-pervading 
refinement  of  modern  superstition. 

Unhappily,  the  reformation  of  the  Pomish  religion  in  this 
country  was  from  the  first  so  imperfect  as  to  open  a  wide  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  noxious  principle,  the  seeds  of  which 
had  been  intentionally  and  abundantly  left  in  the  soil,  ji  he 
first  and  most  mischievous  of  these  aiTangcmcnts,  as  entailing 
and  involving  the  rest,  was  the  connecting  the  power  of  the 
State,  in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  with  any  system  of  religious 
belief.  In  this  fatal  step  the  dark  policy  of  the  Romish  Cfiiurch 
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was  but  too  faitlifiilly  imitated.  Indeed,  it  must  ever  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  the  founders  of  the  Anglican  Churcli  should 
not  have  been  warned  by  the  history  of  Popes,  if  not  by  the 
instructions  of  Scripture,  against  the  substitution  of  any  potentate, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  in  the  ])lace  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  the 
character  of  Henry  the  Eighth  himself  did  not  appear  to  them 
sufliciently  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  the  first  head  of  the 
Protestant  Church  and  the  first  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  allow 
of  such  an  arrangement  being  originated  in  his  day.  From  that 
moment  the  nascent  religion  was  ho])elessly  secularized  and 
corrupted  ;  and  with  the  apostolic  model  of  its  constitution,  the 
purity  of  its  first  ages,  and  the  prestige  of  its  earliest  triumphs, 
vanished  together.  Ha])])y  if  the  records  of  history,  confirming 
the  instructions  of  inspiration,  shall  at  length  teach  this  peo])le 
that  the  first  step  to  s])iritual  prosperity  and  peace  must  be  the 
correction  of  this  cardinal  and  fatal  error. 

AVhile  the  Church  is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a  community  of 
persons,  it  may  be  regarded  in  another  as  the  end)odiment  of 
a  system  of  doctrines,  and  hence  in  placing  at  its  head  any 
human  authority  whatever,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  its  nominal  unity  by  attributing  infallibility  to  that  head. 
Vehemently,  therefore,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  l^ope’s  infallibility 
was  opposed  by  the  Reformers,  it  was  manifestly  necessary,  in 
constituting  a  hierarchy  at  all,  to  adopt  some  similar  dogma. 
Hence,  by  the  »37th  Article  of  the  Anglican  (Jhurch,  ‘the 
King’s  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm,  unto  whom 
the  chief  government  of  all  estates  in  this  realm,  whether 
they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  docs  aj>pertain.’  8o 
again,  according  to  the  2\st  Article,  ‘  general  councils  may  not 
be  gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of 
princes  while  to  the  Church,  as  thus  constituted  and  ruled, 
infallibility  is  broadly  ascribed  in  the  JiOth  Article* — ‘  the  Church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith.’  It  is,  perhajis,  superfluous  to  expose  the 
fatuity  of  the  notion  that  this  attribution  of  infallibility  is  at  all 
qualified  by  the  subseepicnt  clause  of  the  article  that  ‘  Yet  it  is 
not  lawful  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God’s  word 
written,’  inasmuch  as  the  authority  to  decide  touching  this  con¬ 
trariety  lies  with  the  same  party  which  has  this  authority  to 
decree  and  ordain.  The  appeal,  therefore,  lies  from  Philip  to 
Philip  w'ithout  any  change  in  liis  state  of  ebriety.  ‘  (Juts  custodict 
ij)S()s  ciistodcs 

llpon  this  fundamental  approximation  to  the  Papal  heresy, 
the  (’hurch  of  England  proceeded  to  erect  so  many  other  corre¬ 
spondences  that,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  there  remains 
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between  them  little  more  of  difierence  than  that  which  exists  in 
their  names,  and  in  the  odium  theologiciim  of  two  powerful  and 
rival  factions.  After  secularizing  the  Church  by  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  a  temporal  head,  the  next  great  consideration  was  to 
confer  an  apparent  sacredness  upon  its  ministry.  It  was  obvious 
enough,  that  as  mere  nominees  of  worldly  and  profligate  monarclis, 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  would  cease  to  regard  them  as 
spiritual  functionaries  at  all.  To  obviate  this,  the  next  Action 
borrowed  from  Rome  was  that  most  monstrous  one  of  all,  the 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession.  This  pretension  could  only 
have  been  originated  in  an  age  of  dense  and  prevalent  ignorance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  falsiAcd  alike  by  history,  reason,  and  scripture. 
It  was,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conferred  by  the  Saviour 
upon  his  immediate  apostles,  were  transmitted  through  Peter  to 
his  pretended  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  and  so  de¬ 
scended  through  the  whole  line  of  Popes,  unimpaired  in  the  purity 
of  its  influence  by  the  Althy  channels  through  which  it  flowed. 
That  in  each  of  these,  it  was  the  source  and  seal  of  all  spiritual 
functions ;  that  from  it  all  bishops  derived  their  ])owers,  all 
ministers  the  validity  of  their  orders,  and  the  world  at  large 
every  spiritual  blessing  it  enjoys. 

'I'hat  this  trumpery  Agmcnt  should  have  been  propagated  by 
the  knavish  priesthood  of  Rome  is  not  surprising.  It  stands  in 
the  same  category  with  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 
uarius  and  the  curing  of  all  manner  of  diseases  by  the  rags,  bones, 
and  nailparings  of  the  saints.  Rut  it  is  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  for  its  own  ambitious  and  unholy 
purposes  it  asserted  a  dogma,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  is  without  the  smallest  iota  of  his¬ 
torical  support.  Still  more  must  we  lament  that  there  are  to  be 
found  dignitaries  of  that  Church  in  the  present  day,  who  so  tar 
reckon  upon  and  abuse  the  blind  ignorance  of  their  flocks,  as  to 
reassert  the  absurdity,  and  to  debase  the  high  pedigree  of  the 
ministerial  oflice,  by  tracing  it,  not  to  the  source  which  was 
common  to  those  ‘  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,’  but  to 
the  direct  and  sovereign  transmission  of  those  tyrants  and  de¬ 
bauchees  who  were  not  worthy  of  the  world.* 

To  give  a  seeming  consistency  to  this  utterly  baseless  system, 
the  ministers  of  both  churches  have  been  invested  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  priesthood.  'J'hc  right  administration  of  all  the  ordi- 
nnnccs  of  the  Christian  Church  has,  under  both  hierarchies,  been 
conAned  to  them ;  and,  if  a  circumstantial  difference  has  been 
eflVcted  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  one  which,  on  the 

•  See  the  protest  drawn  up  by  the  lAshop  of  Oxford,  and  adopted  by  the 
assembled  clergy  of  that  diocese,  on  the  21  si  ult.,  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
broadly  maintained  as  the  basis  of  the  validity  of  their  orders. 
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principle  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  only  makes  the 
more  evident  the  fundamental  identity  of  tlie  Churches.  For 
■while  the  elder  community  boldly  maintains  that  the  intention 
of  the  priest  himself,  of  what  creed  or  character  soever  lie  may 
be,  is  essential  to  the  reception  of  benefit  from  the  ordinances 
of  Christ,  the  Anglican  Church  feels  it  necessary  to  lay  down 
the  principle,  that,  inasmuch  ‘  as  the  wicked  have  sometimes 
the  chief  authority  in  administering  the  Sacraments,  the  effect 
of  Christ’s  ordinance  is  not  taken  away  by  their  wickedness, 
and  that  the  Sacraments  are  still  effectual,  because  of  Christ’s 
institution  and  promise,  although  ministered  by  evil  men.’  The 
comfort  which  this  declaration  must  have  afforded  to  multitudes 
of  pious  but  ill-informed  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  is 
altogether  incalculable.  But  what  must  we  think  of  the  discipline 
of  a  Church  which  deems  such  a  consolation  necessary  i  And 
what  must  we  think  of  its  doctrine  if  it  is  thought  requisite  to 
protest,  as  in  a  dubious  and  exceptional  case,  that  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  faithless  hirelings  appointed  by  men  more  abandoned 
than  themselves,  does  7ioi  obstruct  the  flow  of  Christ’s  mercy 
to  his  pco])lc  ? 

It  would  have  been  altogether  superfluous  to  introduce  the 
above  negation,  had  not  the  Anglican  Church  still  further  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  of  Rome  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy, 
and  bound  it  indissolubly  to  that  of  apostolical  succession. 
The  design  of  this  antichrist ian  and  absurd  fiction,  as  utterly 
unknown  to  Scripture  as  the  Suttee  or  the  sale  of  advowsons, 
must  be  ]iatent  to  the  most  superficial  thinker,  while  its  direful 
effects  will  never  be  fathomed  by  the  prol’oundest  student  of 
history  and  religion. 

The  subdued,  but  yet  arch-enemy  of  the  (fliristian  religion, 
certainly  never  achieved  a  greater  masterpiece  of  policy,  than 
wlu'u  he  instigated  a  conclave  of  nominal  priests  to  decree  that 
practice  by  which  the  unconscious  world  of  infants  were  made 
the  nominal  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  under  auspices 
which  they  were  hereafter  taught  to  believe  conferred,  through 
sacerdotal  influence,  the  indefeasible  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  kingdom,  of  (lod.  'The  loftiest  ecclesiastical  ambition 
could  desire  no  higher  prerogative  than  this.  In  the  absence  of 
all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  alike  from  the  endowers  and  the 
endowed.  His  ])rctcrnatural  gifts  were  authoritatively  taught  to 
have  been  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  a  holy 
Church  was  nominally  formed  of  all  that  were  boi  n  of  women. 
Every  baptized  person  thus  owed  to  the  priest  a  commenced 
salvation  ;  and  to  the  same  mystic  influence  all  were  taught  to 
confess  themselves  indebted  for  all  the  social  advantages  and  the 
most  sacred  relationships  of  life.  4’heir  confirmation  and  their 
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marriage,  the  legitimacy  and  the  salvability  of  tlieir  cliildroii, 
their  comfort  in  sickness,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  their  final 
dismission  to  heaven,  and  the  declarative  blessing  of  the  ( ’hurch 
upon  tlieir  mortal  remains,  all  this  they  were  taught  to  owe  to  an 
individual  who  might  be  religious  or  profane,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
an  atheist  or  a  believer,  provided  he  constituted  a  link  in  that 
magic  chain,  by  which  a  whole  jiriesthood  was  fabulously  con- 
m*cted  with  the  great  Source  of  spiritual  life.  Let  this  idea 
pervade,  and  even  rankle  in  the  bosom  of  every  reader.  For  this 
is  not  the  error  of  a  dark  antiquity,  nor  the  heresy  of  Pajial 
Christendom.  It  daily  lives  and  operates  in  our  midst.  'J'his 
foul  conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  the  (h*oss,  is  not  one 
framed  in  secret,  and  sanctified  with  orgies  that  shun  the  light. 
It  affronts  the  reason  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the  present 
generation,  and  protrudes  its  impertinent  claims  on  the  (iovern- 
inent  under  which  we  live.  Sotiatiis  Jucc  intcUiyit.  Consul  vidvt. 

I  He  iamen  vivit.  IVr//  ^  Inimo  tcro  eiiani  in  Senatum  venit. 

And  here,  lest  it  should  be  thought  impossible  that  this  mys¬ 
tery  of  iniquity  should  still  work,  though  intimated  by  the 
inspired  ])cn  of  the  Apostle  of  the  (Jentiles,  we  beg  to  remind 
our  readers  that  in  order  to  save  it  as  a  part  of  the  orthodox 
creed,  the  doubt  is  now  thrown,  not  iqion  the  efficacy  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  but  upon  the  nature  of  regeneration 
itself.  Hence,  in  the  recent  charge  of  the  llishop  of  London, 
wc  find  the  following  language : — 

*  A  question  may  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  sense  in  whieh  the 
term  regeneration  was  used  in  the  early  C^hurch  and  by  our  own  Kefor- 
mers  ;  but  that  regeneration  does  aetually  take  place  in  baptism  is  most 
undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  the  hmglisli  (’hurch ;  and  1  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  any  clergyman  who  uses  the  office  for  baptism,  which  he  has 
bound  himself  to  use,  and  wliich  he  cannot  alter  nor  mutilate  witliuul 
a  breach  of  God's  fiith,  can  deny  that,  in  some  sense  or  other,  baj)tism 
is  indeed  “  the  hivcr  of  regeneration.” 

‘  It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Gorham's  counsel  that  the  “  Ifook  of  C'ommon 
Prayer'’  is  to  be  considered  sinqdy  as  a  guide  to  devotion,  not  as  delin¬ 
ing  any  doctrine;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  inadmissible 
supposition,  that,  in  a  solemn  act  of  devotion,  and  especially  in  the 
celebration  of  a  sacrament,  any  point  of  doctrine  should  be  embodied 
as  a  certain  and  acknowledged  truth  about  which  the  (’hurch  entertains 
any  doubt.  This  would  surely  be  nothing  short  of  addressing  the 
Author  of  Truth  in  the  language  of  falscliood.  On  the  contrary,  the 
assumption  of  a  doctrine  as  true,  in  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer  or 
thanksgiving  to  (iod,  is,  in  fact,  the  most  solemn  and  positive  assertion 
of  that  doctrine  which  can  possibly  be  made. 

‘  'fhe  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  spiritual  change  wliich  takes 
place  in  baptism  the  Church  has  no  further  defined  than  by  the  general 
assertion  that  it  is  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness. 
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iind  that  every  person  rightly  baptized  is  made  lliercby  a  member  of 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  change  is  otherwise  expressed  by  the  single  word  “  regeneration,’* 

‘  I  suppose  that  few  amongst  us  will  be  found  to  deny  that  all  who 
receive  baptism  worthily  arc,  in  some  sense  of  the  term,  therein 
regenerated.  The  Church  declares  in  very  general  and  positive  lan¬ 
guage  ol  all  who,  having  been  duly  baptized,  arc  afterwards  brought  to 
be  confirmed,  that  Almighty  (iod  has  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  them  by 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  has  given  them  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins.  Hut  this  declaration,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  restricted  to  such  as  have 
received  baptism  worthily  ;  and  this  raises  the  question  whether  all 
infants  may  receive  baptism  worthily.  Wliat  is  the  obex  or  bar  which 
in  any  case  disqualifies  an  infant  for  the  reception  of  tliat  sacrament? 
Actual  sin  it  cannot  be.  Original  sin,  or  inherited  sinfulness  of  nature, 
is  the  only  bar  which  can  be  imagined.  Hut  to  remedy  the  conse- 
(lucnccs  of  this  original  sin  is  the  very  object  of  baptism.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  so  far  from  being  a  bar  to  the  reception  of  that  sacrament  that  it 
is  the  very  reason  for  its  administration.’ 

c  confess  that  wc  cannot  road  such  statements  as  these  without 
astonishment.  To  save  the  ridiculous  Popish  figment  of  sacra¬ 
mental  efficacy,  the  bishop  is  willing  to  throw  into  the  billows  of 
doubt  and  discussion  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  regeneration 
itself!  Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  convic¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  Hishop  of  London’s  charge  be  conceded  as  the 
premises,  every  essential  doctrine  of  I’opery  may  be  established 
by  the  fairest  deduction.  Nor  arc  we  less  surprised  at  the  total 
ignorance  of  religious  truth,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
very  elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  exhibited 
throughout  this  charge.  A\"e  (piote  the  following  words  in 
illustration  of  our  meaning: — ‘  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
the  supposition  of  prevenient  grace  in  the  case  of  infants  only 
shifts  the  diiliculty  one  step  backward ;  for  if  infants  hv.  not 
qualified  to  receive  baptismal  (jrav(\  how  can  they  be  qualified 
to  receive  prevenient  grace  If  their  being  born  in  sin  unfits 
them  for  the  one,  so  must  it  for  the  other.’  (’an  two  grosser 
errors  be  imagined  than  are  involved  in  this  sentence — the  one  in 
the  term  ‘baptismal  grace,’  and  the  other  in  the  notion  that  the 
direct  intention  of  the  Divine  I  Icing  to  bestow  spiritual  blessing 
may  be  absolutely  frustrated  by  certain  conditions  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  which  dis(piallfy  him  for  its  reception. 

After  laying  down  in  such  unqualified  terms  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  Hishop  of  liondon,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  goes  about  to  clear  his  views  from  all  correspondence 
with  what,  in  the  Komish  C’hurch,  is  called  theey>?/.’f  operatmn  : — 

‘  I  cannot  do  better,’  he  says,  ‘  than  (piotc  the  words  of  the  present 
learned  Hishop  of  Hangor,  to  show  what  the  real  difference  is,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  two  churches: — “'That  baptism  is  the  ordinary 
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means  through  which  God  bestows  the  grace  of  regeneration,  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  common  to  our  own  Church,  and  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
the  point  on  which  our  divines  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the  teaching 
and  decrees  of  that  Church,  was,  that  this  grace  is  not  communicated 
to  or  contained  in  the  element,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the  soul 
of  the  recipient :  that  the  outward  sign  is  only  instrumental,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  cause  of  regeneration  ;  that  it  is  not  the  water, 
but  the  blood  of  Christ  with  which  our  sins  are  washed  away.  That 
the  object  of  faith  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  not  any  virtue  con¬ 
tained  in  the  water,  but  the  promise  of  God  in  Christ.”  ’ 

We  must  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  the  distinction 
w’hich  the  bishop  desires  to  establish.  The  Romish  Church  is, 
we  believe,  as  far  as  the  Protestant  Church,  from  believing 
that  the  regeneration  is  produced  by  the  mere  element  of  water, 
per  se  ;  it  only  considers  that  the  blessing  has  been  divinely  con¬ 
nected  with  its  sacramental  use.  Resides,  in  the  various  services 
of  the  Anglican  Church  the  element  itself  is  by  no  means 
regarded  with  the  indifibrence  wdiich  the  above  language  would 
seem  to  intimate.  Hence  we  find  a  prayer  to  this  effect: — 

‘  Sanctify  this  xcatcr  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin and 
in  the  office  for  the  public  reception  of  infiints  who  have  been 
privately  baptized,  the  officiating  minister  is  enjoined  to  use  the 
following  form : — ‘  Because  some  things  essential  to  this  sacra- 
incut  may  happen  to  be  omitted  through  fear  or  haste  in  such 
times  of  extremity,  therefore  I  demand  further  of  you  w  ith  what 
matter  was  this  child  baptized  ?  With  what  words  was  this 
child  baptized.^’  And  on  receiving  satisfactory  replies  to  these 
questions  he  further  declares : — ‘  1  certify  you,  that  in  this  case 
all  is  well  done,  and  according  unto  due  order,  concerning  the 
baptizing  of  this  child,  w  ho  being  born  in  original  sin  and  in  the 
wrath  of  God,  is  now,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  baptism, 
received  into  the  number  of  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of 
everlasting  life.’  We  repeat,  that  between  all  this  and  the  opus 
operatum  of  the  Romish  priest,  we  can  perceive  none  but  a 
nominal  distinction. 

The  degree  in  which  the  tw  o  rival  hierarchies  approximate  in 
the  maintenance  of  this  fundamental  heresy  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  kept 
pace  w  ith  modern  theological  controversy.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  disabused  upon  this  subject,  and 
brought  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  very  essence  of 
Popery  is  constantly  taught  by"  a  vast  majority  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  This  has  been  most  ably  and  seasonably  effected  by 
Mr.  Brock,  in  the  two  discourses  w"hich  arc  now  before  us.  e 
subjoin  a  few"  passages  illustrative  of  this,  judiciously  selected  by 
Mr.  Brock  from  the  Oxford  Tracts,  Nos.  67  and  76. 
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‘  Our  participation  of  the  incarnation,  and  of  the  relation  of  sonship 
to  God,  is  imparted  through  baptism,  and  is  not  imparted  without  it.* 

‘  Baptism  is  sin-remitting,  sanctifying,  and  life-giving.  Thereby  we 
are  justified;  and  not  only  accounted  righteous,  but  positively  made 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.’ 

‘  Not  merely  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imparted  to  the  baptized, 
but  they  are  indeed  in  Christ,  by  an  actual,  real,  spiritual  origin  from 
him  ,  as  real  and  actual  as  in  their  origin  from  Adam.’ 

‘  At  the  time  of  baptism  a  new  nature  is  divinely  communicated, 
and  gracious  privileges  are  especially  vouchsafed,  in  such  measure, 
that  those  who  are  clothed  with  this  white  garment  may,  through  God’s 
help,  keep  their  baptism  pure  and  undefiled  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  never  comtnitting  any  wilful  sin' 

‘  Complaining  of  the  institution  of  the  English  bishopric  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Dr.  Puscy  writes: — “  It  is  a  sin,  and  it  will  lead  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  yet  greater  sin,  if  any  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church 
shall  attempt  to  convert,  or  shall  pretend  to  convert,  a  person  who  has 
been  duly  baptized  into  tlie  Greek  church.  They  are  already  con¬ 
verted  and  in  a  state  of  grace.  .  .  .  The  Church  speaks  first  and 
chiefly  to  persons  baptized  in  infancy,  and  she  is  out  of  her  place  in 
converting,  or  endeavouring  to  convert,  in  a  Christian  country.”  ’ 

So  in  the  preface  to  Tract  67,  w  e  read : — 

‘  The  pardon  of  baptism  is  free,  full,  universal,  without  any  service 
on  our  part.  The  pardon  for  those  who  have  forfeited  their  first 
pardon  is  slow,  gradual,  ])artial ;  to  be  humbly  waited  for,  to  be 
secured  by  humiliation,  voluntary  affliction,  prayer,  self-denying  boun¬ 
tifulness,  and  the  like.  The  penitent  must  regard  himself  as  beginning 
an  irksome  and  distasteful  course,  and  he  must  be  content  to  w'ear  the 
galling  chain  of  doubt,  until  God  shall  sec  it  healthful  for  him  to  be 
gradually  relieved.’ 

‘  Sins  before  baptism  were  freely  forgiven,  but  sins  after  baptism  arc 
purged  away  by  affliction,  yea,  through  the  iron  furnace  of  repentance, 
and  the  ancient  medicine  of  bitter  suffering.’ 

Again,  in  Tract  74,  wx  find  the  j)ow’er  of  the  priest,  in  con¬ 
nexion  w  ith  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  described  in 
the  follow’ ing  terms  : — 

‘  The  power  of  the  ministry  of  God  translated!  out  of  darkness  into 
glory;  it  giveth  daily  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  hath  to  dispose  of  that  flesh 
which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  blood  which  was 
poured  out  to  redeem  souls.  When  it  poureth  malediction  upon  the 
heads  of  the  wicked,  they  perish  ;  when  it  revoketh  the  same,  they  revive. 

.  .  .  This  requires  both  a  diffused  knowledge  and  great  application,  to 
know  the  qualifications  of  particular  men,  and  the  nature  and  degrees 
and  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  in  order  to  give  them  a  satisfactory 
answ’er  to  their  demands,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  them  the  several  sorts  of 
absolution,  as  we  think  proper,  upon  an  impartial  view  of  their  state 
and  condition.  ...  A  discretionary  power  is  lodged  in  the  priesthood 
of  dispensing  the  sacraments  and  of  granting  to  the  penitent,  and 
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refusing  to  the  obdurate,  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  absolution.  27tls 
power  is  exercised  now  hy  every  priest^  when  he  administers^  or  wiUiholds 
the  sacraments^  or  pronounces  or  refuses  to  pronounce  upon  ati  individual 
the  sentence  of  absolution,' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  views  enunciated  in  the 
passages  above  cited,  in  so  hir  as  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  is  concerned,  are  peculiar  to  the  writers  of  the 
‘  Oxford  Tracts.’  On  the  contrary,  they  arc  equally  sanctioned 
by  men  whose  names  arc  held  in  far  higher  estimation  than 
theirs.  The  present  Bishop  of  Hereford,  for  example,  in  his 
primary  visitation  charge,  declares  that  ‘  Baptismal  regeneration 
is,  no  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  without 
any  reservation  or  hypothesis  ;  and  the  present  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury  has  repeatedly  recorded  the  same  authoritative  judg¬ 
ment.  ‘  The  Church,’  says  his  Grace,  ‘  acquaints  the  people 
that  they  were  themselves  regenerated  and  made  the  children 
of  grace  by  baptism’  (‘  Apostolic  Breaching,’  p.  163).  Nay,  he 
exhorts  the  clergy  never  to  teach  that  any  sjiecial  grace  is 
necessary  to  a  man’s  conversion,  declaring  that  such  special 
grace  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  those  who  have  been 
baptized. 

The  close  approximation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
to  the  Komish  heresy,  is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  the 
views  which  they  have  of  late  been  zealously  spreading  respect¬ 
ing  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Here,  again,  as  in  the 
c.ase  of  the  notion  of  baptismal  grace,  the  error  has  its  origin  in 
the  Brayer-book.  No  I’apist  need  wish  for  a  broader  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  than  is  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  the  Church  Catechism  : — ‘  The  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the 
faithful  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.’  Until  late  years,  the  teaching  of 
these  errors  was,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  regular  use 
of  the  formularies  in  which  they  occur.  Beccntly,  however,  they 
have  been  obtruded  upon  the  people  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
pr  ess,  and  insisted  upon  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  meaning 
and  implication.  Hence  we  have  the  olliciating  clergy  desig¬ 
nated  as  sacrificing  priests ;  the  table  as  a  sacrificial  altar,  and 
the  elements  as  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  offered  by 
the  priest  as  a  perpetual  and  valid  expiation. 

The  style  of  public  worship  adopted  of  late  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nominally  Brotestant  clergy  has  corresponded  in  its 
approximation  to  the  ceremonies  of  Bopery  with  the  doctrines 
we  have  thus  reviewed.  This  is  a  subject  of  bitter  complaint  in 
the  recent  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

‘  A  taste  has  been  excited  in  the  people,’  says  his  lordship,  ‘  for 
forms  and  observances  which  has  stimulated  without  satisfying  their 
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appetite,  and  they  have  naturally  sought  for  gratification  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  have  been  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice,  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  their  guides,  have  fallen  over, 

1  know  that  this  happened  in  some  instances  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
having  liappencd  in  many.  Then,  with  respect  to  doctrine,  what  can 
be  better  calculated  to  lead  the  less  learned,  or  the  less  thoughtful, 
members  of  our  Protestant  Church,  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
errors  which  their  Church  has  renounced,  and  at  length  to  embrace 
them,  than  to  have  books  of  devotion  put  into  their  hands  by  their 
own  clergyman,  in  which  all  but  divine  honour  is  jiaid  to  the  Virgin 
Mary — a  propitiatory  virtue  is  attributed  to  the  Eucharist — the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  saints  is  spoken  of  as  a  probable  doctrine — prayer  for  the 
dead  urged  as  a  positive  duty — and  a  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  is  recommended  as  profitable  }  Add  to  this  the  secret  prac- 
tice  of  auricular  confession,  the  use  of  crucifixes  and  rosaries,  the 
administration  of  what  is  termed  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  they  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  such  things  lire  com¬ 
patible  with  the  princijdes  of  the  English  Church,  must  also  believe 
it  to  be  separated  from  that  of  Rome  by  a  faint  and  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  line,  and  be  prepared  to  pass  that  line  without  much  fear  of 
incurring  the  guilt  of  schism.’ 

And,  again,  in  speaking  of  the  changes  in  the  inode  of  worship, 
to  which  w’c  are  now  more  particularly  referring,  his  lordship 
says, — 

‘  These  innovations  have,  in  some  instances,  been  carried  to  such  a 
length  as  to  render  the  church  service  almost  histrionic.  I  really  can¬ 
not  characterise  by  a  gentler  term  the  continual  changes  of  posture, 
the  frequent  genuflexions,  the  crossing,  the  peculiarities  of  dress,  and 
some  of  the  decorations  of  churches,  to  which  I  allude.  They  are, 
after  all,  a  poor  imitation  of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  and  furnish,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  the  observant  members  of  that  Church,  a  subject,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  ridicule,  as  being  a  faint  and  meagre  copy  of  their  own 
gaudy  ritual,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  exultation,  as  preparing  those 
who  take  delight  in  them  to  seek  a  fuller  gratification  of  their  taste  in 
the  Roman  communion.’ 

llow'  the  metropolitan  clergy  could  have  jirescrvcd  a  decent 
gravity  w  hen  listening  to  these  com])laints  from  their  diocesan, 
w'c  find  it  difficult  to  conceive.  4'he  reply  which  must  have 
risen  to  every  lip  w  as,  ‘  Thou  art  the  man  !  ’  How  many  years 
is  it  since,  from  the  same  episcopal  throne,  tlie  same  bishop 
enjoined  upon  the  same  assembly  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the 
surplice ;  the  revival  of  certain  prayers  wdiich  had  fallen  into 
disuse  ;  the  placing  of  flowers  on  the  altar,  and  of  candles,  with 
the  sagacious  proviso  they  were  never  to  be  lighted  ?  Nay,  how 
many  months  is  it  since  the  same  bishop  consecrated  the  church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Pimlico,  w  ithout  rebuking  those  ‘  histrionic  ’ 
mummeries  which  are  exhibited  there  in  so  disgusting  a  form, 
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as  to  induce  not  only  the  indignant  interruption  of  the  service, 
but,  as  was  the  case  on  Sunday,  the  19th  ultimo,  riotous  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  necessitated  the  interference  of  the  police  and 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  bishop  has  been  the  foremost  to  lead 
his  flock,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  is 
the  first  to  vociferate  his  astonishment  that  they  have  fallen  over. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  is  unable  to  exorcise  the  spirit  that 
he  has  raised,  nor  that  his  peccant  clergy,  led  astray  by  his  own 
misdirections,  now  refuse  to  obey  any  of  his  injunctions,  save 
those  which  he  can  enforce  in  a  court  of  law.  This,  \\c  say,  is 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  taught  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  that  the  corruption  of  doctrine  and  discipline  is 
generally  simultaneous. 

Still,  these  regrets  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Blomfield  do  not  seem 
to  amount  to  a  genuine  repentance.  So  far  from  committing 
himself  to  a  full  confession,  he  still  possesses  the  taste  and  fecli- 
ings  which  have  originated  so  much  mischief. 

‘  I  am  by  no  means  insensible,’  he  says,  ‘  to  the  value  of  the  resthetic 
principle  in  the  externals  of  religion ;  but  great  caution  is  requisite  not 
to  lay  such  stress  upon  that  which  is  material  and  emblematic  as  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of  that  which  is  purely  spiritual ; — to  sub¬ 
stitute,  in  fact,  the  mere  machinery  of  religion  for  the  effects  which  it 
is  intended  to  produce.’ — Charge^  p.  17. 

Without  being  tempted  into  a  digression  from  our  main  pur¬ 
pose,  wc  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  show’  the  connexion 
between  the  principle  involved  in  the  above  sentence  and  the 
corruptions  alike  of  doctrine  and  w’orship  w  hich  the  foregoing 
pages  are  designed  to  expose.  This  principle  is,  in  one  word, 
the  substitution  of  anytimig  in  the  place  of  the  truth  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  free  grace  of  God,  in  w  hatever  concerns  the  spiritual 
interests  of  men.  Thus  the  Romish  Church  substitutes  its 
Blessed  Lady,  and  angels,  and  saints,  for  the  ‘  one  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.’  The  Romish  priest  substitutes  his  pedi¬ 
gree  and  his  orders,  his  crucifixes,  his  vestments,  and  his  host, 
for  that  real  presence  of  Christ,  and  that  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  secured  by  promise  to  the  congregations  of  the  faithful 
for  ever.  So,  too,  the  Anglican  Churchman  substitutes,  in 
theory,  his  sacramental  efficacy,  and  his  apostolic  succession,  for 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  practically  interposes  his  music  and  his 
architecture,  his  costumes  and  genuflexions,  before  the  great 
Object  of  spiritual  contemplation.  This  interposition  and  virtual 
substitution,  whether  in  abstract  doctrine  or  in  religious  obser¬ 
vance,  is  the  redundant  source  of  superstition  and  schism  ; — 

*  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populunique  fluxit.’ 
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With  these  views,  we  have  perused  with  regret  a  variety  of 
allusions  in  recent  Dissenting  publications ;  and  certainly  with 
some  surprise  the  following  passage  from  the  otherwise  admir¬ 
able  discourse  of  ]\Ir.  Morris,  the  title  of  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article  : — 

‘  If  V (that  is.  Dissenters),  have  neglected^  to  a  great  extent^  to  make  pro-- 
vision  for  the  whole  nature  of  man.  Certain  portions  of  it,  and  those 
the  most  important,  have  been  carefully  supplied  ;  but  others  have 
been  treated  with  comparative  indittercncc.  We  have  been  so  afraid 
of  falling  into  extremes  in  one  direction,  that  we  have  fallen  into  them 
in  another.  Because  Popery  is  “  the  religion  of  the  five  senses,”  we 
have  too  often  forgotten  that  man  is  a  creature  of  sense  at  all.  Be¬ 
cause  Popery  makes  an  undue  and  injurious  employment  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  we  have  eschewed  its  service  almost  wholly  in  connexion  with 
godliness.  The  Church  of  God  among  us  has  had  little  harmony  with 
his  works,  and  grace  has  been  made  to  look  vastly  unlike  nature.  A 
severe  intellcctualism,  a  lofty  independence  of  will,  has  found  sphere 
and  scope ;  reason  and  reasoning  have  had  a  glorious  sway,  but  the 
softer,  more  ethereal  things,  things  artistic  and  nesthctic,  have  had  but 
little  encouragement.  A  large  class  of  minds  find  a  great  lack  in  our 
ecclesiastical  provisions.  If  their  taste  is  not  shocked,  it  is  not  grati¬ 
fied.  This  neglect  of  man’s  imaginative  being  gives  an  unnecessary 
charm  to  a  system  which  makes  elaborate  and  profuse  provision  of  all 
that  can  please  the  senses  and  regale  the  taste.’ 

For  our  own  part,  wc  arc  puritanical  enough  to  think  that  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  ignores  nesthetics ;  that  all  those 
external  appliances  which,  in  worship,  appeal  simply  to  the 
tastes,  wdicther  to  shock  or  to  regale  them,  arc  either  obstacles 
interposed  between  the  w’orshipper  and  the  Divine  Being,  or, 
through  the  iiiHrmity  of  the  one,  the  substitutes  for  the  grace  of 
the  other.  In  a  w’ord,  unless  ‘  the  softer,  more  ethereal  things, 
things  artistic  and  .Tsthctic,’  can  be  shown  to  be  essential  to 
‘  decency  and  order,’  they  must  be  regarded  as  illegitimate  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  expunged  from  the  category  of  ‘  means  of  grace  and 
things  necessary  to  salvation.’ 

The  gradual  approach  to  the  Ilomish  creed  and  ritual  which 
wc  have  described  as  having  characterised  the  recent  history  of 
the  Anglican  (duirch,  has,  at  length,  precipitated  a  crisis.  The 
Pope,  cliccrcd  by  numerous  secessions  of  influential  clergymen 
and  laymen  from  the  Church  of  England*  to  that  of  Rome,  and 
probably  stimulated  by  the  overheated  zeal  and  ill-founded  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  neophytes,  has  issued  a  formal  bull,  dividing  Eng¬ 
land  into  a  number  of  Catholic  episcopal  sees,  and  appointing  a 
Cardinal  Archbishop  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Wiseman.  The 

•  We  learn  from  the  first  of  two  sermons  by  the  Bev.  11.  Hughes,  M.A., 
which  we  have  named  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  no  less  than  a 
hundred  of  the  clergy,  besides  a  large  niiml)cr  of  the  laity*  have  recently 
seceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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splash  with  which  the  wooden  king  made  his  advent  among  the 
frogs,  occasioned  no  turmoil  comparable  to  that  which  this  unex¬ 
pected  measure  has  created  among  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  portion  of  the  laity,  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Indeed,  the 
present  position  of  the  clergy  appears  to  us  to  be  humiliating 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  conduct  to  which  they  are  driven 
in  their  panic  to  be  proportionately  undignified  and  ridiculous. 
On  the  first  rumour  of  the  rival  hierarchy  the  more  prominent  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Church  betook  themselves  to  their  stalls,  and 
there,  like  ruminant  animals,  diligently  employed  themselves  in 
eating  the  words  of  former  charges,  sermons,  and  pastoral  letters. 
The  spectacle  is  truly  a  painful  one ;  and  the  laborious  mastication 
and  spasmodic  deglutition,  especially  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  liishop  of  London,  there  arc  cartilaginous  passages  to  be 
disposed  of,  must  be  distressing  to  every  humane  mind,  whose 
sympathies  extend  beyond  his  own  grade  in  the  creation.  Mean¬ 
while  the  inferior  clergy  flock  together  like  sheep  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  each  clamorously  protesting  against  the  Popish  heresies, 
which  none  have  lately  propagated  with  very  contagious  zeal, 
save  his  own  brethren,  and  perchance  himself.  In  every  diocese 
solemn  addresses  and  elaborate  replies  are  daily  passing  between 
the  clerical  Peachum  and  the  episcopal  Lockett;  and,  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  without  the  remotest  approach  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  in  the  play,  ‘  Brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in  the  wrong.’ 

Let  us  examine  dispassionately  both  sides  of  this  hierarchical 
dis])ute :  and  we  will  first  advert  to  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  AVc  have  already  noticed  the  fundamental  analogies 
which  subsist  between  the  theological  dogmas,  as  well  as  the 
sacerdotal  pretences,  of  the  two  (Miurches.  We  have  further 
briefly  observed  the  rapid  approximation  of  their  modes  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  discipline ;  and,  as  many  readers  doubtless  have  not 
opportunity  of  verifying  this  conformity  of  practice  for  them¬ 
selves,  we  will  quote,  before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject, 
the  language  of  a  metropolitan  clergyman,  to  whose  discourses 
we  have  already  cursorily  alluded : — 

‘  liook,  I  ask  you,  at  the  state  to  which  oiir  Church,  so  dear  to  us  all, 
has  hcen  reduced.  Romish  doctrines  taught  everywhere.  The  Rihle 
superseded  by  tradition.  Justification  by  works,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
purgatory,  the  Real  Presence,  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  Mediation 
of  Mary,  insisted  on  Jis  Catholic  truths.  Roman  Catholic  books  of 
devotion,  rosaries,  and  crucifixes,  introduced  into  our  churches,  and 
insidiously  finding  their  way  into  our  homes,  under  the  sanction  of 
ministers  of  religion.  Clergymen  in  this  great  metropolis,  like  school¬ 
boys  playing  at  Popery,  openly  performing  their  miserable  imitations 
of  the  Romish  ceremonial,  amidst  the  derisive  applause  of  the  actual 
adherents  of  the  Papal  See.  The  sacrament  of  penance  commonly 
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administered  by  those  who  have  vowed  its  renunciation.  Confessionals 
set  up  in  every  diocese,  and  confessors,  aptly  instructed  in  all  the  dark 
mysteries  of  their  art,  ready  to  occupy  them.  The  genuine  honesty  of 
our  English  youth  trained  to  uiulerhand  dealing  and  concealment, 
under  tiie  specious  guise  of  privilege  to  bo  enjoyed  or  duty  to  be 
fulfilled.  These  principles  are  spread  among  a  large  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  are  every  day  gaining  ground.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  that  I  fear  we  are 
gradually  becoming  familiarized  with  error,  and  that  unless  the  sound 
portion  of  our  community  rises  up  at  once  in  defence  of  the  truth,  as  a 
Church  we  shall  soon  cherish  it  no  more ;  it  will  perish  from  among 
us.’ — Huyhes's  Romish  iSaaaments, 


Thus  have  tlic  Anglican  clergy  been  intentionally  employed 
for  years  in  undt'rinining  the  Protestant  faith,  and  synd)olizing 
with  the  Pa])al  (liurcli;  and  now  that  the  latter  hierarchy’,  having 
listened  to  the  corjuetting,  and  observed  tin)  tendency  and  (h'fal- 
cations  of  their  heretical  rival,  have  avaih'd  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  ail’orded  them,  the  clergy  are  rending  the  heavens 
with  their  cries,  as  if  all  that  they  ludd  d('ar  and  sacred  was 
cmperilled.  'There  are  oik'  or  two  significant  ])hases  of  this  agi¬ 
tation  whicli  deserve  our  notice  before  we  ])roceed  to  examine  the 
Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  (piestion. 

'The  first  of  thc'se  is,  that  the  Roman  C’atholic  body  arc  still 
admitted  to  constitute  a  branch  of  the  ('liristian  (>hurch.  'J  his 
the  Bishop  of  London  distinctly  declares  in  his  reply  to  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  Sion  (’ollege.  ‘  It  should  he  remembered,’  says  his 
lordship,  ‘  that  the  ('hurcli  of  Honu'  is  a  branch  of  the  Holy 
Apostolic  (’liurch — a  corruj)t  one,  1  admit  ;  but  still  a  branch.* 
W’c  would  be  glad  to  have  exj)lained  to  us  what  his  lordship 
means  by  this ;  since  in  his  recent  charge  he  de>ignati‘s  the 
doctrines  of  that  Church  as  ‘those  superstitions  which  overlay 
and  stifh'  the  truth,  and  render  the  (diurch,  not  a  bh'ssing, 
but,  in  many  respects,  a  ctnse  to  inanhind.'^  ANTien  the  doctrine 
of  justification  bv  faith  is  reject(’d — when  by’^  the  mass  the 
Cross  of  Christ  is  made  of  noiu?  effect — when  ])retendcd  saints, 
and  even  their  fetid  relics,  are  made  the  object  of  religious 
adoration — and  when  a  sinful  mortal  is  worshipped  as  the  mother 
of  God  and  the  Gueen  of  Heaven — what,  we  beg  to  ask  the 
Bishop  of  liOndon,  remains  in  sucli  a  system  to  vindicate  its 
claim  to  the  »'])ithct  Holv  and  Apostolic.^  and  what  extent  of 
denial  and  dt'pravation  of  the  Scriptures  would  constitute  the 
forfeiture  of  that  claitn  Must  men  blasplieim'  the  Holy  (Jhost 
and  worship  the  devil,  before  they  can  lo^e  the  name  of  C’hristians 
and  the  odour  of  sanctity  t  And  are  we  to  believe  that  up 
to  that  point  the  presence  of  (’hrist  attends  their  ministrations 
and  blesses  their  worship  ?  The  solution  of  this  problem  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  tlie  apostolic  character  of  the  Romish 
VOL.  xxviii.  o  c 
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Church  must  be  admitted  in  order  to  sustain  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders,  and  to  sanction  the  .abominations  of  Anglican 
practice ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  long 
l)efore  the  public  mind  of  this  country  is  brought  to  regard  as 
it  ought  this  most  absurd  and  despicable  delusion. 

Another  curious  phase  of  this  agitation  is  the  irritation  dis- 
])layed  by  the  Protestant  bishops  and  clergy  at  the  fact  that  the 
Pop(*’s  bull  altogether  ignores  their  existence  as  a  Christian 
Church.  'I'here  is  something  ])articularly  amusing  .about  this. 
A\  hy,  what  h.as  been  the  uniform  tone  and  practice  of  the 
Anglican  Church  towards  all  Pritish  subjects  who  do  not  belong 
to  that  communion  t  Simply  to  ignore  their  existence.  lu  re 
is  the  episcopal  charge  in  which  we  do  not  find  the  Anglican 
Church  refmred  to  as  the  sole  purv(‘yor  for  the  sj)i ritual  wants 
of  the  p('ojde  !  'Fhe  only  two  altcaaiatives  to  the  Anglican  Church 
assumed  by  the  Pishop  of  liondon  in  his  recent  charge  are, 

‘  Popish  superstition  on  the  one  part,  and  a  wild  sectarianism  on 
the  other  and  in  the  same  sj)irit  another  bishop  within  the 
present  month  has  dc'plored  the  hireling  absenteeism  of  the 
clergy,  because  it  leavi's  their  parishes  to  l)e  ravagi'd  by  Uomi>h 
priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  rabid  fanatics  on  the  other.  hat, 
we  arc  tem]>ted  to  ask,  has  become  within  the  hast  few  weeks  of 
that  vast  and  active  and  pious  portion  of  our  countrymen  wlio 
originated  (’hristian  missions  and  Sunday-schools — who  liave 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  almost  all  the  written  diab’cts  of 
the  world;  and  who,  through  the  ])ulpit  and  the  press,  have  illiis- 
trat(‘d  everv  ag('  since  the  revival  of  letters  bv  their  genius, 


their  learning,  and  their  eloepumee  ^  They  arc  ignored  by  the 
State-patronized  sect  as  if  they  had  never  existed;  nevi'r 
swec'tened  the  stagnant  pools  of  Anglicism  ;  never  shanu'd  a 


tyrannical  })riesthood  into  res])('ct ;  never  borne  a  martyr’s  testi¬ 
mony  to  the‘  Pible,  and  the  Pible  alone.’  Our  j)raycr  is,  that  the 
Anglican  ('hurch  mav’  realize  the  sweet  uses  of  adversitv  in 


drinking  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  their  present  humiliation. 


Another  aspect  of  this  agitation  must  not  be  passed  over, 
e  do  not  find  the  clergy  for  the  most  ])art  j)rotesting  against 
this  movement  as  an  invasion  of  religious  truth,  but  only 
as  an  invasion  of  the  spiritual  prerogatives  unscripturallv 
attributed  to  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
rogatives  unscripturally  claimed  by  the  Protestant  hierarchy. 
Thus  Archdeacon  Stevens,  addressing  the  Pishop  of  Exeter, 
])rofesses  his  reliance  on  the  Pishop’s  ‘  zeal  and  activity  in 
defending  them  against  this  Popish  aggression,  in  which  the 
Pope  did  not  contend  for  liberty  of  religion  in  this  country, 
but  laid  claim  to  tc'rritorial  jurisdiction  by  ])arcelling  out  the 
land  into  dioceses,  thus  encro.aching  on  his  lordships sjunsdict ton ^ 
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atfd  Oft  ihc  prtnlcqcs  of  the  clctyi/  of  the  Church  f  and  declares 
liis  confid('nee  in  his  lordsliip's  ‘  ex(*rtions  to  defend  the  clergy 
and  tlio  l  iglits  and  privileges  of  the  (’hnrcli,  against  the  Hishop 
ot  Ivonie.’  'I'his  narrows  the  ground  of  tlie  ('ontroversv  in  a 
most  material  and  significant  maniu'r.  Wc  entri'at  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  tin*  readtn*  to  the  liishoji's  rc'plv: — 

‘  “  Tn  common  priuloncc,”  says  his  lordship,  “  they  must  all  be  anxious 
to  avoid  giving  any  reasonable  ground  of  offence  to  the  feelings,  or  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  As  far  as  concerned  outward  observances,  the 
peculiar  danger  of  the  times,  as  ircfl  as  the  prevadinj  tone  of  puhlie 
opinion^  called  on  them  most  ])owcrfvdly  to  avoid  being  in  the  numl>er 
of  those  in  whom  offences  came,  to  forbear  all  unneet ssart/  innovations, 
especially  that  irorst  kind  of  innovation,  the  revival  of  obsolete  usages 
tiot  trquired  tn/  t(iu\  which  were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  ])eople 
with  the  superstitions  and  corrujitions  of  Koine  [murmurs  of  appro¬ 
bation].  As  lespected  doctrine  they  should  be  careful,  while  they  set 
forth  Catholic  truth  \\\  its  full  integrity,  so  to  set  it  forth  as  it  would  not 
seem  even  to  the  ill dn formed  in  sacred  thim/s — a  veu  y  numerous  class  lie 
need  not  say — to  savour  at  all  of  the  h'aven  of  Koine.  Shrink  not 
from  asserting  sound  principles,  but  guard  the  assertion  of  them  by 
pointing  out  jilainly  to  the  people  what  it  was  that  distinguisluMl  them 
from  errors  ichich  niiyht  border  u/ion  Home.  Whether  they  should  in 
Mc/V  deal  with  matters  of  controversy  between  the  two  (Miurehes 

was  a  (piestion  which  could  not  be  answered  in  the  same  way  to  all. 
(iencrally  sjieaking,  where  Koinan  error  was  not  endeavouring  to 
insinuate  itself,  he  would  advise  them  to  abstain  from  nitcrimj  on  anij 
such  discussion.  Kut  where  it  was  insinuating  itself  they  should  bo 
cautious  to  inform  themselves  v'ett  of  the  /mints  of  dispute.  Until 
they  were  informed,  they  should  beware  id  crude  and  hasti/  disputation., 
as  it  would  neither  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  Cfiurch  nor  to  the.  faith 
of  the  peo/dc.  He  directed  them  to  seek  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
many  of  those  note  present  who  needed  not  that  exhortation."  ’ 

After  this  British  Dissenteis  will  he  at  no  loss  to  s(‘e  what 
is  the  hostile  influence  against  which  they  have  to  contend. 

AW'  now  turn  from  the  coinjilaints  of  tin*  Anglican  to  the 
defence  of  the  Komish  ('hurch.  '1  his  defence  wr  take  from 
the  ^  Appeal  ’  of  C’ardinal  W’isc'inan,  addressed  to  the  British 
people  at  large,  and  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  is  unquestionahle,  that  much  of  the  indignation  expressed 
both  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diurch  of  Kngland  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  is  called  the  Ba])al  aggression,  was  excited  by 
the  tone  of  the  Bojie’s  bull  and  of  ('ardinal  A\  isiunan’s  ‘  Ikastoral 
Address.’  'J'lu'  British  public,  unaccustomed  to  the  style  of 
such  documents,  and  startled  by  the  arrogant  ])rctensions  they 
disjilavcd,  and  the  indiscriminate  suj)rcmacy  which  they  appeared 
to  claim,  were  blinded  to  the  precise  nature  of  the.*  act  which 
had  been  committed.  Such  language  as,  ‘  'I  he  power  ruling  tin; 
universal  church,  committed  by  our  Lord  desus  ( 'hrist  to  the 
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Roman  Pontiff  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,’  involved  an  assump¬ 
tion  for  which  modern  society  was  not  prepared  ;  while  such 
terms  as  were  employed  by  Dr.  Wiseman  ap])eared  unnecessarilv 
pompous  in  the  inauguration  of  a  slight  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Romish  Church  in  England.  ‘  The  greatest  of 
blessings,’  says  the  Cardinal,  ‘  has  just  been  bestowed  upon  our 
country  by  the  restoration  of  its  true  Catholic  hierarchical  govern¬ 
ment  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Peter.’  And  again,  ‘  England 
has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament,  from 
which  its  light  had  long  vanished,  and  begins  now  anew  its 
course  of  regularly  adjusted  action  round  the  centre  of  unity, 
the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigour.’ 

In  the  tumid  bluster  of  such  language  as  this, bishops  and  clergy, 
the  TiOrd  Chancellor  and  the  lawyers,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
I.ondon  ahh'rmen,  alike  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  powers  of 
the  Roman  (katholic  Church  in  this  country  had  not  receive  d  one 
iota  of  increase  ; — that  all  without  its  pale  were  only  regardi  d 
and  treated  as  thev  had  cv(‘r  been  ;  and  that  all  this  noise  was 
occasioned,  not  by  a  cannonade  against  the  Pritish  Constitution, 
but  by  a  mere  explosion  of  s(|uibs  and  crackers,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  a  few  obscure  individuals  had  exchanged  the  title  ot 
vicars  apostolic  for  that  of  bishops,  and  had  a])])ended  to  that 
title  the  names  of  certain  English  towns  which  do  not  demomi- 
nate  Prot(‘stant  Sees.  Subsequently,  however,  (•ardinal  W  iscman 
has  found  it  ex])cdicnt  to  lower  this  arrogant  tone,  and  having 
allowed  time  to  both  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  aristocracy  to 
exhale  all  their  bigotry,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  the  gro-sest 
absurdities,  he  has  published  an  appeal  to  the  British  people,  in 
which  he  has  submitted  them  to  the  most  merciless  and  mor¬ 
tifying  exposure.  From  this  document  w  e  proceed  to  gather  up 
the  principal  charges  brought  against  this  measure  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  justifies  his 
church  from  each  of  them.  The  general  facts  appear  to  be  the 
follow' ing  : — 

‘  The  Catholics  have  been  governed  in  England  by  vicars-apostolic, 
since  1623 ;  that  is,  by  bishops  with  foreign  titles,  named  by  the  Pope, 
and  having  jurisdiction  as  his  vicars  or  dcdcgates.  In  1688  their 
number  was  increased  from  one  to  four;  in  1840  from  four  to  eight. 

‘  A  strong  wish  has  subsc  juently  begun  to  prevail,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Catholics,  to  change  this  temporary  form  of  government  for 
the  ordinary  form,  by  bishops  with  local  titles,  that  is,  by  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  hierarchy.  Petitions  had  been  sent  for  this  purpose  to  the 
Holy  Sec. 

‘  In  1847  the  vicars-apostolic,  assembled  in  London,  came  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  depute  two  of  their  number  to  Rome,  to  petition  earnestly  in 
their  names  for  this  long-desired  boon. 

*  This  petition  w'as  based  upon  the  following  considerations  : — Bt, 


tliat  the  Catholics  were  still  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  penal  laws, 
and  enjoyed  no  liberty  of  conscience;  ‘Jnd,  that  all  their  collej:es  tor 
ecclesiastical  education  were  situated  abroad  ;  drd.  that  the  religious 
orders  had  no  houses  in  Kurland;  -llh,  that  there  was  nolhinj; 
approaching  to  a  parochial  division,  but  tiiat  most  Catholic  places  of 
worship  were  the  private  chapels,  and  their  incumbents  the  chaplains, 
of  nohlernen  and  gentlemen.' 

‘  "1  he  Catholic  ('hurch  in  England,'  says  ('ardinal  Wiseman,  ‘  had  so 
mucli  expanded  and  consolidated  itself  since  tlie  Emancipation  Act, 
and  its  parts  had  so  matured  their  mutual  relations,  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  a  full  and  explicit  code.  'I'hc  bishops,  it  w'as 
urged,  found  tlicmselves  perplexed,  and  their  situation  full  of  difficulty, 
as  they  earnestly  desired  to  he  guarded  from  arbitrary  decisions  by 
fixed  rules,  and  yet  had  none  ])rovided  for  them. 

‘  Such  was  the  case  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  tire  Holy  See, 
fully  illustrated  with  practical  aj)plications.  A  remedy  was,  therefore, 
prayed  for,  and  it  w  as  suggested  that  it  could  only  be  in  one  of  the  two 
following  forms : — 

‘  Either  the  Holy  See  must  issue  another  and  full  constitution,  which 
would  supply  all  wants,  but  whicli  would  he  necessarily  comjilicntcd 
and  voluminous,  and,  as  a  special  provision,  would  necessarily  be 
temporary ; 

‘  Or,  the  real  and  com])lctc  code  of  the  C’hurch  must  he  nt  once 
extended  to  the  Catholic  (diurch  in  England,  so  far  as  comj)atihlc  with 
its  social  position  ;  and  this  provision  would  he  final. 

‘  Eut  in  order  to  adopt  this  second  and  more  natural  expedient,  one 
condition  was  necessary,  and  tliat  was,  the  Catholics  must  have  a 
hierarchy.  The  canon  law  is  inapplicable  under  vicars-apostolic  ;  and, 
besides,  many  jioints  would  have  to  be  synodically  adjusted,  and, 
without  a  metropolitan  and  suffragans,  a  provincial  synoil  was  out  of 
the  question.' — Appeal^  j).  J. 

The  fiivSt  objection  noticed  by  the  Cardinal  against  tlie  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Koniisli  hierarchy'  in  England  is,  that  it  is  an 
invasion  of  the  (Queen’s  supremacy.  'J'he  fallacy  of  this  charge 
be  (lemonstrat(‘s  In  very  few  words. 

‘  In  the  year  1S20,’  lie  says,  ‘  an  act  was  passed,  and  became  law, 
which  is  familiarly  known  as  the  C’atholic  Emancipation  Act.  Ey  this 
C’atholics  were  freed  from  all  obligation  of  swearing  to,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  acknow  ledging,  the  royal  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  an 
oatli  of  allegiance  was  framed  peculiarly  for  tlium,  which  excluded  all 
declaration  of  belief  in  that  ])rinciple. 

‘  A  ('atholic,  therefore,  before  1H29,  in  the  eye  of  the  law',  was  a 
person  wlio  did  not  admit  the  royal  supremacy,  and  therefore  was 
excluded  from  full  enjoyment  of  civil  piivilcgcs.  A  Tatholic  after 
18*20,  and  therefore  in  IHoO,  is  a  person  who  still  continues  not  to 
admit  the  royal  supremacy,  and  nevertheless  is  adnfitted  to  fidl  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  those  privileges. 

*  'I'he  royal  supremacy  is  no  more  admitted  by  the  Scotch  Kirk,  by 
Eaptists,  Methodists,  (Quakers,  Independents,  rreshyterians,  Unitarians, 
and  other  Dissenters,  than  by  the  C’atholics.  None  of  these  recognise 
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in  the  (iueen  any  authority  to  interfere  in  their  reli{j;ious  concerns,  to 
appoint  their  ministers  for  them,  or  to  mark  the  limits  of  tlic  separate 
districts  in  which  authority  has  to  be  exercised.’ — lb.  p.  10. 

I’he  second  objection  lies  against  the  existence  of  a  Konian 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  ;  but  this  the  (.’ardinal  is  equally 
successful  in  cx])loding.  d'he  validity  of  what  arc  called  holy 
orders  in  the  Komish  (church  is  notoriously  admitted  in  the 
(’hurch  of  England,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  Koinan 
C’atholic  does  not  reward  this  compulsory  liberality  by^  returning 
the  compliment.  ‘  If,’ observed  l^ord  Lyndhurst,  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (April  20,  184(5),  ‘  the  law  allows  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Homan  Catholic  (diurch,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  be  carried  on  i)erfectly  and  properly.’ 

‘  Hence,’  argues  the  Cardinal,  ‘  to  have  told  Catholics,  “  You  hare 
perfect  religious  liberty,  but  you  shall  not  teach  that  the  Church  cannot 
err ;  or,  you  have  complete  toleration,  but  you  must  not  ])resume  to 
believe  holy  orders  to  be  a  sacrament,’’  would  have  been  nugatory  and 
tyrannical. 

‘  Now,  holy  orders  recpiire  bishops  to  administer  them,  consequently 
a  succession  of  bishops  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  persons  in  orders. 

‘Hence  the  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  c})iscopal ;  and  to  say, 

“  You  Catholics  shall  have  complete  religious  toleration,  but  you  shall 
not  have  bishoj)s  among  you  to  govern  you,’  would  have  been  a  coin- 
j)letc  contradiction  in  terms — it  would  have  amounted  to  a  total  denial 
of  religious  toleration. 

‘  When,  therefore,  emancipation  was  granted  to  Catholics,  full  power 
was  given  them  to  have  an  episcopate — that  is,  a  body  of  bishops  to 
rule  them  in  communion  with  the  Pope,  the  avowed  head  of  their 
Church.' — Ib.  ]).  \o. 

‘  Put,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  law  did  not  put  on  a  restriction.  There  is  an 
axiom  in  law,  “  (.rcinsio  utn'us  esf  (fdntissio  a/ferius  that  is,  if  you 
speciticallv  exclude  or  deny  the  use  of  one  particuhir  thing,  you  thereby 
admit  the  lawful  use  of  that  which  is  not  denied.  The  Act  of  Emanci- 
]>ation  forbids  any  one  from  assuming  or  using  the  style  or  title  of  any 
bishopric  or  archbishopric  of  the  Kstablislied  (’hurcli  in  England  or 
Ireland.  From  this  it  follows  that  they  arc  allowed  to  assume  any 
other  titles.  'I'he  Pisho]>  of  London  has  seen  this,  and,  in  his  answer 
to  the  (’ha])tcr  of  Westminster,  acknowledges  that  the  new’  (’atholic 
bishops  cannot  be  touched  by  the  law'  as  it  stands ;  but  he  wishes 
Parliament  to  be  petitioned  for  a  new  law,  which  will  narrow  the 
liberty  here  given  us. 

‘  I  conclude,  therefore, — 

‘  First,  that  Catholics,  by  law,  had  a  right  to  be  governed  by 
bishops. 

‘  Secondly,  that  no  law  or  authority  bound  them  to  be  for  ever 
governed  by  vicars-apostolic,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  have  a 
hierarchy,  that  is,  an  archbishop  and  bishops  with  local  titles,  or  titles 
from  places  in  the  country. 

‘  Ihirdly,  that  accordingly  such  titles  are  not  against  any  law  so 
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lon^  as  they  are  not  tlic  actual  titles  held  by  the  Anglican  Hierarchy.’ 
— Ih.  p.  15. 

I  he  third  charge  is,  tliat  a  forcMgn  pott'iitate,  nainelv,  the 
Hope,  should  have  presunu*d  to  exercise  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
this  country.  Hut  in  tliis  tliere  is  nothing  new.  It  is  uiupiestion- 
able  tliat  (.’atholics  are  permitted  hy  law  to  maintain  the  IMpe’s 
supremacy  in  ecch'siastical  ami  religious  matters,  and  one  point 
ol  that  supremacy  is,  that  he  alone  can  constitute  a  hierarchy  or 
a])point  bishops.  It,  therefore,  the  (’atholics  of  this  country 
were  ever  to  carry  out  their  ecclesiastical  system  at  all,  it  could 
only  be  through  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  roj)e.  'J'hat  this 
admits  ot  no  alternative  is  clearly  shown  by  Lord  .lohn  Jvussell 
himselt,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  (»th  of 
August,  IS  lb: — 

‘  There  is,’  says  his  lordsliip,  ‘  anotlicr  offence  of  introducing  a  bull 
of  the  Hope  into  tlie  country.  The  (piestion  is,  wliethcr  it  is  desirable 
to  kee])  up  that,  or  any  other  penalty,  for  such  an  offence.  It  docs  not 
ap])car  to  me,  that  we  can  possibly  attempt  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  Hope’s  bulls  into  this  country.  There  are  verfain  hulls  of  the 
Pope  which  are  ahsolufeh/  neeessanj  for  the  ajipniutninit  of  bishops  and 
pastors  belon</inp  to  the  Homan  Catholic  (f lurch.  It  would  be  (piile 
impossible  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  bulls.’ — Hansard^  vol. 
Ixxxviii.  p.  502. 

The  fourth  charge  universally  urged  by  tlui  Anglican  clergy 
is,  that  tlu'  rtci'iil  arrangemumts  trench  on  the  ])rerogative  of*  the 
(’town.  Hut  this  the(’ardinal  ch'arly  shows  to  r(*solvc  itself 
into  a  (|uestion,  of  which  he  has  previously  and  satisfactorily 
disposed. 

^  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Ho])c  Is  ])crmitted  hy  the  law  of  this 
land  to  exercise  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  (’atholics  in 
this  country.  Xo  one  for  a  moment  imagines  that  tlie  Hope,  or  the 
Catholics  of  England,  or  their  bishops,  drc'am  that  tin?  appointment 
of  the  hierarchy  can  be  enforced  by  law.  They  believe  it  to  he  an  act 
altogether  ignored  by  the  law;  an  act  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  only  to 
be  enforced  upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  Hapal 
supremacy  by  their  conviction  and  their  faith.  Can  an  act,'  the  Car¬ 
dinal  adds,  ‘  of  a  subject  of  her  most  gracious  .Majesty,  which  by  law  he 
is  perfectly  competent  to  do,  be  an  infringement  of  lier  royal  i)reroga- 
tive  ?  ’ — Appeal,  j).  21. 

d'hc  fifth  charge  to  which  the  Chirdinal  addresses  himself  is 
that  contained  in  what  we  cannot  but  charactmise  as  the  ill- 
judged  hdter  of  Lord  dohn  Kusstdl  ; — that  the  receuit  Hapal 
arrangement  has  been  ‘  insolent  and  insidious.’  'I’his  he  appears  to 
us  successfully  to  refute,  hy  showing,  first,  that  not  only  in  Ireland 
had  the  (hitholic  hierarchy  been  recognised,  and  even  royally 
honoured,  but  that  tlie  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
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hail  been  extended  to  the  i^reater  ])art  of  our  colonies.  8ecoiullv, 
that  the  appointment  by  the  British  (iovernment  of  Protestant 
bishops  in  foreign  and  Catholic  countries  precludes  them  from  con¬ 
demning  a  similar  course  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  witli  respect 
to  (ireat  Britain  :  and  thirdly,  that  the  declarations  of  the  oflicers 
of  State,  and  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  this  country, 
heartily  encouraged  the  recent  measures  of  the  Pope.  'I'he  par¬ 
liamentary  language  of  Lord  John  Russell,  recorded  by  the  side 
of  his  recent  letter  to  the  Ihshop  of  Durham,  must,  wo  tliink, 
occasion  extreme  mortification  both  to  his  lordshi])  and  his  allies. 
In  the  pages  of  Hansard,  that  Nemesis  of  political  inconsistency, 
we  tind  the  following  unfortunate  debit  against  the  present  Prime 
Minister : — 

‘  I  believe,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  that  we  may  repeal  those  disallowing 
clauses  which  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  assuming  a  title  held 
by  a  bishop  of  the  Established  Church.  1  cannot  conceive  any  good 
ground  for  the  continuance  of  this  restriction.’ — Hansard,  vol.  Ixx.xii. 

p. 

In  whatever  light  the  recent  movement  of  the  Pai)acy  may  be 
view(‘d  by  the  British  people  and  by  Dissenters  in  particular, 
it  surely  does  not  belong  to  the  present  (iovernment  to  assail 
with  hard  names  a  (>hurch  which,  for  their  own  political  pur¬ 
poses,  they  have  for  years  been  fostering,  and  on  whose  oflicers 
tlu‘y  have  conferred  distinctions  alike  gratuitous,  illegitimate, 
aud  offensive. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  considerations  on  which  C’ar- 
diual  Wiseman  defends  himself  against  the  sixth  and  last  charge 
brought  by  his  opponents,  founded  upon  his  assumption  of  the 
title  of*  Archbishop  of  W  estminster.  Of  this  part  of  his  Appeal 
we  will  only  say,  we  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  Dean  aud 
Oha]>ter  under  the  vitriolic  distillation  of  sarcasm  to  which  the 
(kirdinal  most  unsparingly,  but,  w’e  fear,  we  must  add,  most  justly, 
subjects  them. 

'I'he  entire  Appeal,  wdiich  we  have  thus  epitomized,  we  may 
fairly  designate  as  a  masterpiece  of  controversial  exposition, 
and,  as  against  the  Protestant  hierarchy,  absolutely  triumphant. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  both  at  the 
boastful  comparison  which  the  writer  institutes  between  the  social 
effects  produced  by  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  the  two 
(  hurcheson  the  vicinities  w  hich  surround  them,  and  at  the  osten¬ 
tatious  humility  with  which  he  claims  the  most  squalid  and 
neglected  inhabitants  of  the  purlieus  of  W  estminster  Abbey  as 
his  own  peculiar  charge,  leaving  the  parks  and  mansions  to 
the  visitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  first  of  these  pre¬ 
tensions  is  surely  rather  a  daring  one,  unless  w  e  are  to  discredit 
all  testimony,  contemporary  and  historical.  The  (’ardinal  seems 
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to  forget  that  the  precinct  ol’  St.  IVtcr’s  is  auythincr  hut  an 
Arcadia  of  peaceful  innocence  and  ])iirity,  or  a  Paradise  of 
cointort  and  content ;  that  ii^norancc  and  vice  have  ever  tracked 
the  footsteps  ol  tlic  I^apal  mission  ;  that  the  C'atliolic  countries, 
and  even  cantons,  ol  Europe  arc  notoriously  distinguislied  for 
tlieir  destitution  alike  of  civilization  and  reliojion,  and  C’atholic 
capitals  the  lowest  sinks  ol  dehauchery  and  impiety.  In  the 
‘pride  tliat  apes  humility  ’  liis  Eminence  is  equally  unfortunate. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  that  tlie  Romisli  priesthood  only  seek  the 
cottage  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  mansion  ;  and  that 
when  they  address  tliemselves  to  the  poor  it  is  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  alfording  intelligent  religious  instruction,  hut  of  gratify¬ 
ing  an  all-absorhing  s])iritual  ambition,  by  making  themselves 
the  tyrants  of  the  soul,  and  riveting  the  chains  of  sacerdotal 
des])otism. 

W  e  now  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  indicate  the  course  wliich, 
after  much  relloction,  we  consider  to  be  binding  uj)on  our  Dis¬ 
senting  fellow-countrvmen  ;  and  we  will  found  the  advice  which 


we  res]H‘ct fully  olfer  solely  on  the  j)remises  which  we  trust  we 
liave  substantiated  in  the  fori*going  pages. 

And  first,  we  must  strongly  (‘xpress  our  dissent  from  those  of 
our  own  body  who  would  re})resent  these  recent  events  as  of 
trifling  importance.  If,  as  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  it  is  the 
large  amount  of  religious  error  and  corruption  in  doctrine  and 


j)ractice  prevalent  in  the  (’hurch  of  England,  which  has  invited 


and  occasioned  these  bolder  assumptions  on  the  part  of  liome, 


this,  of  itself,  is  matter  for 


the  most  earnest  solicitude,  and  the 


deepe  st  sorrow.  If,  again,  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
stable  are  likelv  to  be  se»lue(‘d  bv  the*  harlotry  and  covert  in¬ 


trigues  of  the  Romish  ('hurch,  no  considerations  e)f  spurious 
liberalism  shall  ever  withholel  us  from  lilting  our  voice  to  warn 
them  of  the'lr  ])(‘rll.  AN  e  eleliberately  recorel  our  ce)nviction,  that 
a  more  frightful  and  soul-destroying  curse*  than  the  Papal  heresy 
was  never  intlietcel  upon  the  human  race,  by  the  arch-enemy  of 
Cioel  and  man.  AN’e*  believe  that  it  is  designate*d  in  the  term, 

‘  Idle  Mother  of  Harlots  and  that  she  and  her  elaughters,  whom 
it  woulel  not  be  elitlicult  to  name,  ceinstitute  the  Antichrist  of 
Scripture.  AN’e  believe  that  her  doctrines  invade  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  that  gospel  whicli  she  conceals  from  her  deluded 
victims;  that  her  practice  is  idolatry,  and  a  standing  insult  to 
the  Son  of  (h>d;  that  her  spirit  combines  the  tyrant  and  the 
slave  ;  that  her  morals  are  impurity  and  falsehood  ;  and  that  her 
unrestrained  sway  is  the  n  ign  of  ignorance  and  cruelty,  involv¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  manhood  a  privilege — the  blighting 
of  virtue,  the  extinction  of  intelligence,  and  the  perdition  of  the 
so  id.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
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attend  to  the  public  and  private  ministration  of  Christian  trml. 
in  Its  entircness  and  simplicity,  to  use  the  present  opnortnnitv 
of  impressing  on  all  classes  of  society,  and  especi  Jlv  on  t  ' 
young  and  uninstrncted,  the  fatal  tendJnev  -dike  ,f  .  "i  • 
a.1.1  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Kon^  ^ 

Hut,  secondly,  while  such  considerations  should  deter  all  who 
ovc  the  truth  from  a  complacent  toleration  of  these  deadly  erioi  s 
SO  the  views  which  have  been  Dresenfed  in 

di  It ‘tl  ‘  ‘‘'I'uuablc  speeches  of  the  Dean  of  H.istol 
hat  this  invasion,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  brought  about  bv  he 

11.^0  E  havl  “*«  tho  one  part,  and  the  laity  on 

e<.Lti  u  ion  of  th.^r/M  culpable  ;  and  that  if  the  written 

C  nstitutioii  ol  that  Church  IS  so  laltenng  and  unintelligible  in 

the  enunciation  ol  its  doctrines,  as  to  leave  these  hercsii's  fiir 

ber^f  1  its  cler-y,  the  great  body  of  its  mem- 

Thirdly  i?  it T  ^’cond  reformation. 

edDy-b  irnVnV  „  r  • unworthy  to  join  in  the  cry  of  the.so 

te  r  UH  d  ™  •  J?- ""“I'l  I'c  no  less  inconsis- 

nt  and  disgi aceful  in  Dissenters  to  call  for  the  interference  of 

mists  t-,ke  1  ‘f  ground  on  which  we  as  Xonconfor- 

UKts  take  our  stand  ;  namely,  that  the  T,egislature  has  no  i  i-hiful 

iud-red  irterofT>  'r  I'T"  p“  * 

which  he  l’>isl>op  of  Durham,  by 

mob  mid  y‘  ''ll  •‘'I  ""'‘b'i-c  •!  very  transi^nf, 

aio  if  he  th  X  /«*V''‘'.P,g''catly  mistakes  the  temper  of  the 

men  to  take  ‘  *  'f  "•*“  ‘»>y  (-overn- 

if  in  an  1*10^1,1^1  towards  religions  persecution  ;  and 

Hritai'n  shXn"'*  “"'I**'.'"'''™'''!  Imur  the  Dissenters  of  Great 
to  he  e l  ie  /  ''*"■  by  a  silent  neutrality, 

felliw  coXtrv,?  "fl'*'  "‘‘"‘V*;'''’?  their  Catholic 

the  Xm  el  h  r^  ^  "  r'  ‘be  fetters  and  twisting 

theirZnirr  in  ‘b'?iadation  and  torture.  l.Jt 

/V  !  ‘  Xec  lex  cst  justior  ulla 

Wuam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua.’ 

'•a^^tly,  we  earnestly  entreat  Dissenters  to  discern  the  true 
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cause  of  these  evils  in  the  protection  ol*  any  forms  of  creed  and 
worsliip  by  the  powers  of  human  law,  the  sword  of  the  State, 
the  pomp  ot  spiritual  nobles,  and  tlu'  possession  of  exorbitant 
revenues.  I  he  emissaries  ol  Ronu'  sei*k  not  us,  hut  ours.  It  is 
the  overgrown  wealth  ol  the  Anglican  (Miureh  which  constitutes 
at  once  the  temptation  to  in\Msion,  the  fet‘  for  frauduh'nt 
acquiescence,  and  the  bribe  to  apostasy.  If,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Ihicon,  ‘  riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue,’  they  are  the 
millstone  ol  religion  ;  nor  would  the  temporarv  ])ros])eritv  of  the 
-uomish  Cyhurch  he  an  occasion  lor  such  deep  concern,  were 
there  not  a  machinery  ol  illegitimate  jiower  in  the  hands  of  a 
rival  hierarchy,  which,  il  transferred  to  Papists,  would  he  ellec- 
tually  used  to  extinguish  in  (Ireat  I  Britain  evm  y  ray  of  religion 
and  virtue,  learning,  genius,  and  freedom,  that  goes  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  halo  of  our  national  glory.  It  is  the  very  strength  of 
fortresses  wliich,  when  they  are  captured,  secures  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  ol  realms.  Fellow-countrymen,  if  you  wouhl  escajie  the 
pestilence,  destroy  in  time  the  nidus  that  harbours  the  contagion. 
ThK  wav  to  i:\rKKMlNATK:  TIGKKS,  IS  TO  HCIIN  TIIK  JUNOLi:. 
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The  JfWhs  of  John  Oiecn,  I). I).  Kdited  by  the  Ucv.  William  II. 
(foold.  \'ol.  I.  pp.  exxii.  11)1.  London  and  I'idinburgh  :  .lobnstoiic 
and  Hunter. 

Wi:  arc  glad  to  see  this  volume,  and  take  it  as  tlie  earnest  of  a 
better  taste  than  has  recently  ])rcvailed  in  theology.  Without  rank¬ 
ing  amongst  those  who  style  Dr.  Owen  ‘  tl»e  ])rincc  of  divincH,’  we 
entertain  so  high  a  regard  for  many  ol  his  treatises — espeeially  those 
of  a  practical  character — that  it  affords  us  very  much  pleasure  to 
announce  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  ol  his 
works.  Such  an  edition  has  long  been  called  for,  and  we  hasten  to 
report,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  that  Messrs.  .lohnstonc  and 
Hunter  are  most  honourably  lultilling  their  engagement.  1  he  edition 
is  umpiestionably  a  good  ami  a  eheap  one.  It  is  ])rinted  in  large  type, 
on  excellent  paj)er,  and  the  text  has  been  carefully  revised  ;  w  bile  the 
sixteen  octavo  volumes  of  which  it  will  consist  may  be  procured  by 
an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  for  three  years.  When  we  re¬ 
member  what  the  edition  of  182G,  with  its  many  inaccuracies,  cost  us, 
we  are  inclined  to  envy  our  juniors  the  op])ortunity  now*  afforded  them. 
At  any  rate,  they  must  not  plead,  in  extenuation  of  what  is  jejune 
and  superficial,  the  difficulty  ol  gaining  access  to  the  best  fiuman 
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fountains  of  theology.  These  are  now  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  infinite  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  ministry  from  an  honest, 
diligent,  and  independent  use  of  them.  Owen  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  a  great  age,  and  the  study  of  his  writings,  with  all  their 
wordiness,  their  involved  structure,  and  perpetual  divergence  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  we  know  for  a 
profound  exposition  and  earnest  enforcement  of  religious  truth. 
To  turn  from  much  of  the  popular  theology  of  our  day  to  such 
writings  as  those  of  Owen,  is  to  substitute  giants  for  dwarfs — the 
deep,  earnest,  impassioned  feeling  which  befits  the  expounders  of 
God’s  truth,  for  the  lightness  and  tinsel  which  betoken  what  is 
merely  superficial — an  agitation  of  the  surface  without  a  movement  of 
the  deeper  waters. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  proposal  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  and 
Hunter  has  already  been  met  by  some  thousands  of  subscribers,  and 
cordially  recommend  our  readers — ministerial  especially — to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  ‘  Life  of  Dr.  Owen  ’  is  written  with  considerable 
ability  and  sound  judgment.  Honorable  mention  is  made  of  previous 
biographers,  to  w'hom,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Orme,  obligation  is 
acknowledged.  On  the  whole,  we  have  rarely  read  a  brief  sketch 
with  the  accuracy,  good  taste,  scholarship,  and  impartiality  of  which, 
we  have  been  so  much  pleased.  In  a  word,  the  biographer,  the 
editor,  and  the  publishers,  have  executed,  with  great  credit  to  them¬ 
selves,  their  respective  ])arts,  and  the  edition  they  have  jointly  pro- 
duced  cannot  fail  to  displace  all  its  predecessors. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  editions  of  other  British  divines  are  con- 
tem]>lated,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  ample  encouragement  will  be 
aflbrded  the  publishers  to  prosecute  their  design.  To  imagine  other¬ 
wise  would  be  to  charge  on  the  ministers  of  our  day  a  degree  of  folly 
and  indifference  from  which  they  are  wholly  free. 


Discourses  on  Holy  Scripture,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  John 

Kelly.  London :  Snow'. 

Tins  small  volume  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  ‘  the  deacons  and 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Everton  Crescent,  Liverpool,’ 
for  whose  benefit  the  discourses  it  contains  W'cre  delivered.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  discourses — eight  in  number — are,  ‘  The  Xew'  Testament 
Canon,’  ‘The  Old  Testament  Canon,’  ‘Inspiration,’  ‘The  Bight  Recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God,’  ‘  The  Spirit  in  which  the  Scriptures  should 
be  Studied,’ ‘  The  Influence  of  the  Gospel  on  Individual  Character,’ 
and  ‘  The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  Society.’  Such  topics  arc  most 
pertinent  to  the  requirements  of  our  day,  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Kelly’  s  congregation  on  having  a  teacher  at  once  disposed  and  qualified 
for  their  discussion.  It  would  be  well  if  his  example  were  Ibllowcd 
by  many.  As  a  means  of  indticing  this,  we  recommend  the  at¬ 
tentive  perusal  of  these  discourses.  They  are  distinguished  by  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  pulpit  exercises.  The  style  of  thought 
is  sound  and  vigorous,  manly  in  its  texture,  and  nervous  in  expres- 
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sion.  Mr.  Kelly  is  evidently  well  furnished  for  his  work,  and  these 
discourses  will  scarcely  fail  to  obtain — what  they  richly  merit— a  wide 
and  lastinj^  circulation. 


The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Jestuments^  with  copious  References  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Pas- 
sayes^  and  the  alternate  pages  ruled  for  ^lanuscript  Notes  In  a 
manner  hitherto  unattempted.  8vo.  London :  Samuel  Hagster  and 
Sons. 

Illttstkations  of  sacred  Scripture  are  constantly  occurring  to 
thoughtful  minds.  The  incidents  of  «laily  life,  and  the  information  of 
our  current  literature,  point  out  confirmation  or  ex]>lanaiion  of  various 
passages  of  the  divine  word.  'I'liese  are  also  often  suggested  by  the 
comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture,  so  that  an  ordinarily  attentive 
reader  may  collect  a  goodly  amount  of  the  best  sort  of  annota¬ 
tion.  To  facilitate  the  practice  of  making  stjch  annotations,  the  .Messrs, 
lhagster  have  ])reparcd  their  blank-])aged  Hible.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
interleaved  llihle.  'riiroughout  thc‘  book  there  is  on  one  side  a  page 
of  the  text  of  our  lOnglish  version,  in  a  reniarkahly  clear  type,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  page  of  blank  j)aj)er,  ruled,  and  nicely  arranged  for 
manuscript  notes.  We  have  seen  nothing  like  it  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  desire  thus  to  make  their  Jliblc-reading  suhservient  to 
their  improvement  in  intelligence  and  spirituality  comhined.  The 
Messrs.  Hagster  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  world  by  their  j)re- 
vious  publications.  Hy  this  one  we  feel  they  have  served  us  by  helping 
us  to  serve  ourselves.  The  volume  is  supplied  with  .several  excellent 
maps  and  api)endices,  which  greatly  increase  its  ])ractical  value.  We 
give  it  our  uiupialified  recommendation. 

Lectures  on  the  Eristence  and  Attributes  of  the  Divine  Being.  By 
Thomas  Swan.  London:  lloulston  and  Stoneman. 

These  lectures  arc  simple,  devout,  earnest.  They  contain  a  large  body 
of  truth,  spoken  in  love,  and,  we  douht  not,  will  answer  the  end  for 
which  the  author  designs  them — the  religious  benefit  of  Christians,  in 
a  wider  circle  than  that  of  the  congregation  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
and  of  whom  Mr.  Swan  has  long  been  the  honoured  and  useful 
pastor. 

A  Devotional  Ej position  of  the  Book  oj  Psalms;  containing  an  Argu¬ 
ment  to  each  Psalm,  a  Paraphrase,  suggestive  Remarks,  and  parallel 
Scriptures  in  words  at  length.  By  Kcv.  .1.  Edwards,  M.A.,  &c.  Lon¬ 
don:  James  Darling. 

We  can  think  of  no  good  end  to  be  answered  by  the  publication  of  th.s 
book.  The  remark  of  Sir  T.  E.  Buxton  has  occurred  to  us  again  and 
again,  we  have  been  going  through  it,  that  he  did  not  at  all  relish 
Bible  and  water.  The  author  is  evidently  a  good  man,  deserving  the 
rcsj)ect  of  his  fello'v-Christians  for  good  intentions,  llis  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  deserving  their  respect.  His ‘argument  to  each  psalm’ 
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ib  a  very  common-place  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  psalm.  11  is 
‘ paraphrase ’  sadly  dilutes  the  sacred  text.  His ‘suggestive  remarks* 
illustrate  the  difierencc  between  simplicity  and  sirnjdeness ;  and  bis 
‘  ])arallcl  scriptures  ’  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  which  are  juo- 
vided  in  our  ordinary  reference  lliblcs.  The  volume  is  one  of  a  large 
class  of  devotional  works,  which  render  no  help  to  the  renewal  of  the 
(’hristian's  strength.  They  are  ‘  llible  and  water.’ 


A  Dissertatloji  on  Church  Polity.  By  Andrew  Coventry  Dick,  Esq. 

Second  Edition.  London  ;  Ward  &.  Co. 

This  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  and,  in  common  with 
a  large  class,  we  have  regretted  the  fact.  Its  republication  has  been 
frequently  called  for,  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  has  hap])cned  that  until 
now  the  request  urgently  made  from  many  quarters  has  been  un¬ 
heeded.  The  character  of  the  times  called  for  tlie  reappearance  of  one 
of  the  ablest  treatises  on  the  Church  question  which  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion  has  ])roduced ;  and  we  are  therefore  much  jdeased  to  sec  this 
edition  on  our  table.  The  work  is  re])rinted  with  such  additions  and 
verbal  alterations  as  arc  required  by  the  altered  slate  of  circumstances 
since  its  first  publication.  We  strongly  commend  it  to  our  readers 
as  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  question  of  the  age.  The  logician 
and  the  gentleman  arc  conspicuous  throughout  its  pages,  which  arc 
admirably  suited  to  carry  conviction  to  inquiring  men  who  arc  without 
the  pale  of  our  ordinary  tractates. 


Tlte  Doctrine  of  the  Chernhim.  By  George  Smith,  E.A.S.  London : 

Longman  and  Co. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  the  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  the 
question,  ‘  What  was  symbolized  by  the  Cherubim  ?’  First  of  all  there 
was  Hutchinson,  who  would  have  replied,  ‘  the  Trinity.’  Then  there 
come  some  of  our  German  friends,  who  tell  us  Moses  copied  them  from  the 
sphinx,  and  meant  to  typify  the  divine  attributes.  No,  say  others, 
Eichhorn  at  their  head,  cherubim  is  the  same  word,  manifestly,  as 
the  Persian  ‘  griftin,’  a  fabulous  composite  monster  who  guarded  the 
treasure  of  the  gods.  This  latter  school,  however,  which  gloried 
in  proving  that  everything  in  biblical  theology  was  somewhere  else 
first,  has  passed  its  zenith,  and,  in  its  own  soil  of  Germany,  is  going 
fast  to  its  nadir.  The  last  dissertation  on  the  subject  known  to  us  is 
Baehr's,  who  secs  that  the  cherubim  symbolize  creatures  rather  than 
divine  attributes,  and  building  on  the  assumption,  that  the  animal  forms 
of  which  they  arc  composed  were  chosen  as  the  highest  specimens  of 
creature  life,  finds  a  type  of  creation  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
God’s  fulness.  Our  common  view  keeps  fast  to  the  idea  of  creatures, 
but  loses  the  symbolical  notion  in  the  representation  that  cherubim 
flrc,  rather  than  signify,  angels.  Others  say  they  mean  the  powers  of 
nature,  for  is  it  not  written,  ‘  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly ;  yea, 
he  did  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind."  There  still  remains  another  class 
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of  interpretation  altogether,  which  finds  the  antitype  in  -in  his 

connexion  with  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  with  these  difi'ercnces,  that 
some  (C’occeius,  &ic.)  refer  to  the  ministers  of  the  Cliurch  (!) ;  others  to 
‘  manliood  perfected  through  C^hrist;’  and  otliers,  to  whom  Mr.  Smith 
belongs,  to  the  perfected  rather  than  the  j>crfected  naturr — 

the  Church.  In  such  a  whirl  of  varying  conjectures  (for  the  best  arc 
little  more)  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  one  volume  which  care¬ 
fully  examines  the  whole  materials  in  Scripture  before  beginning  to 
build  a  theory.  The  work  before  us  is  distinguished  by  a  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Tire  other  expositions  we  have  referred  to 
are  all  tounded  on  parts,  rather  than  on  the  whole,  of  the  lliblical  notices 
of  the  cherubim  ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  formally  proceed  on  the  pos¬ 
tulate  that  it  is  im])ossiblc  to  weave  all  into  any  one  theory.  Mr. 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  draw  his  conclusion  from  a  careful 
study  of  all  that  the  liible  says  on  the  matter;  and  by  his  diligence, 
modesty,  and  sound  criticism,  has  made  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  aids  for  understanding  a  difficult  subject.  \Vc  can  honestly 
commend  the  volume  as  a  specimen  of  patient  thoroughness,  as  well 
as  sound  reasoning,  such  as  we  seldom  now  find  in  English  Ifiblical 
works. 


The  Influence  of  the  Hebrew  and  (firistian  licrclafions  on  Ancient  Heathen 

ITriters.  Jlidsean  Prize  Essai/  for  1811).  lly  Samuel  Tomkins. 

('ambridge:  Dcighton. 

Wi:  must  congratulate  the  author  of  this  volume,  that  the  scholarship 
which  was  sown  and  nourished  in  the  unhonoured  seclusion  of  a  Dis¬ 
senting  academy,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  fructify  and  be  seen  of  men 
in  the  sunlight  of  Cambridge. 

This  essay  is  full  of  erudition,  and  marked  by  devout  regard  for  the 
honour  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Scripture.  We  cannot  s|)eak  in  too 
high  terms  of  the  scholarlikc  industry  which  it  exhibits ;  the  fruits  of 
long  patient  research  arc  scattered  liberally  over  its  j)ages ;  and  so  far  as 
the  collection  of  jiassagcs  from  heathen  writers,  bearing  a  striking 
siiniliarity  to  scriptural  expressions,  can  settle  the  question,  it  is  settled 
here,  llul  we  should  have  been  glad  to  find  further  study  of  the 
subject  proposed  from  a  somewhat  higher  point  of  view.  The  author 
assumes  throughout,  that  it  is  impossible  for  what  he  calls  unaided 
reason  (which  Paid  calls  ‘  (rod’s  law  written  on  the  heart*)  to  airive  at 
truths  so  near  those  of  divine  revelation,  as  arc  scattered  through 
heathen  writers.  Jlut  we  have  found  nowhere  in  this  volume  a  satis¬ 
factory  discussion  of  the  question,  ‘  Is  it  so?’  It  is  not  enough  to 
sav,  *  man’s  progress  is  downwards’ — granted.  Hut  we  have  to  do,  in 
this  instance,  with  the  thoughts  of  men  who,  by  the  very  fact  that, 
when  generation  on  generation  have  died,  silent  and  forgotten,  their 
names  live,  are  ])rovcd  to  be  higher  than  their  fellows ;  and  we  want  to 
know  w  hy  of  these  picked  men  of  the  race,  it  is  so  confidently  pronounced 
they  could  not  come  to  any  knowledge  of  divine  truth — and  whatever 
in  their  thoughts  shows  like  a  gleam  of  it,  is  a  borrowed  gleam. 
Borrowed,  we  know  it  is — but  borrowed  from  the  Ifiblc? 

This  volume,  however,  gives  us  little  more  than  instances  of  simi- 
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larity,  on  which,  in  general,  w'c  should  like  to  say  that  it  too  readily 
assumes  similarity  to  prove  a  historical  community  of  origin — a  histo¬ 
rical  transmission ;  secondly,  that  similarities  to  be  satisfactory,  should 
be  something  more  than  neutral ;  a  line  in  an  ode,  a  sentiment,  or  feel¬ 
ing,  the  common  teaching  of  nature  to  an  eye 

*  That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality,’ 
should  be  something  organic,  or  peculiar  otherwise  to  the  supposed 
original ;  and  thirdly,  that  we  demur  to  the  value  of  the  witnesses  from 
whom  the  author  has  chiefly  drawn  his  representations  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Greece,  as  shown  by  his  frequent  reference  to  them  as  autho¬ 
rities — the  fathers,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  and  others  of  their  era,  who 
manifestly  were  concerned  to  make  ‘  a  party  for  themselves  in  antiquity 
against  their  own  age.’ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  individual 
instances  of  similarity  adduced  by  Mr.  Tomkins.  Though  not  fully 
assenting  to  the  extent  to  which  he  ])Ushes  his  conclusion,  we  cannot 
but  express  our  high  sense  of  the  indefatigable  industry  with  which  he 
has  collected  his  illustrations — an  industry  which  must  make  his  volume 
a  treasure-house  of  authorities  for  all  future  investigators,  and  of  the 
deep  spirit  of  religion  which  is  breathed  through  the  whole. 


Lames  on  the  Gospels.  Part  1.  Green's  Edition,  London  :  Green. 

How  many  editions  of  Karnes  we  are  to  have  no  one  can  tell.  This 
one  is  like  its  predecessors,  is  said  to  be  rather  cheaper,  and  has  been 
subjected  to  a  correction  by  the  editor,  chiefly  as  it  seems  for  the 
purpose  of  delecting  typographical  errors  in  the  American  editions. 


The  IVesleyan  Methodist  Missions  in  Jamaica  and  Honduras  delineated 
By  Rev.  Peter  Samuel.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
This  volume  contains  an  immense  mass  of  facts  put  into  chronological 
order ;  and,  we  believe,  is  perfectly  trustw'orthy  ;  but  the  author  seems 
singularly  destitute  of  power  to  combine  and  dispose,  and  so  gives  us 
chronicles  from  which  a  reader  must  extract  the  history  for  himself. 
For  any  one  who  will  do  this,  there  are  abundant  materials  here.  Tlie 
author  has  most  rigidly  kept  to  his  title,  ‘  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sions.’  We  would  just  venture  to  hint  that  when  a  man  writes  a 
book  about  Jamaica  and  slavery  without  the  name  of  Knibb  being 
found  in  its  pages,  he  either  commits  a  suppression  of  truth  which  is 
the  mark  of  bigotry,  or  is  convicted  of  gross  ignorance  on  the  subject. 


Spiritual  Heroes ;  or^  Sketches  of  the  Puritans,  their  Character  and 
Times.  By  John  Stoughton.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London  :  J.  Snow. 

This  edition  is  but  slightly  distinguished  from  its  predecessor,  save  in 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  entitled,  ‘  Baxter  at  Kidderminster.'  We  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  see  no 
reason  to  alter  it.  The  judgment  of  the  public  we  conclude  to  be 
favorable  from  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition.  We  congratulate 
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Mr.  Stoughton  on  the  fact,  and  sliall  he  glad  to  learn  that  his  labours 
have  stimulated  inquiry,  and  led  our  younger  people,  especially,  to 
make  themselves  more  familiar  with  the  character  and  views  of  our 
Puritan  fathers. 


The  Life  of  Janies  Davies^  a  Village  Schoolmaster,  By  Sir  Thomas 

Phillips.  London :  Parker. 

This  little  volume  is  the  sketch  of  a  very  beautiful  life — that  of  a 
poor  Welsh  schoolmaster,  whose  unworldlincss  of  character  and  con¬ 
stant  Christian  liberality  arc  \vorthily  commemorated.  The  incidents 
arc  few,  the  life  simple,  memorable  as  it  \vould  seem,  for  but  one 
thing — practical  sclf-consccration — and  so  distinguished  for  that,  that 
no  (.^hristian  man  can  read  without  being  bettered.  As  to  the  way 
in  which  the  narrative  is  presented,  there  is  rather  too  much  Church 
of  Englandism  and  sounding  of  trumpets  ;  but  that  docs  not  affect  the 
lesson  that  the  life  teaches. 


The  Task  of  the  Age.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Working 
Classes.  By  1).  G.  Paine.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

We  welcome  every  sincere  labourer  in  the  field;  and  can  recommend 
this  volume  as  the  production  of  an  honest,  right-thinking  mind.  It 
does  not  contain  anything  very  original,  but  reiterates  forcibly  impor¬ 
tant  truths,  on  the  recognition  of  which  the  welfare  of  England  depends. 


Nineveh :  its  Rise  and  Ruin.  By  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn.  London  : 

Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Mr.  Blackrurn  has  skilfully  indicated  the  salient  points  in  Layard’s 
researches,  so  far  as  they  may  be  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the 
scriptural  notices  of  Nineveh.  ‘  The  interest  created  by  the  delivery 
of  portions  of  the  volume  from  the  pulpit,  has  led  to  its  ])ublication,* — 
and  so  on.  To  persons  who  have  not  money  and  time  for  Layard, 
Mr.  Blackburn  will  prove  an  interesting  guide. 


The  Mercy  Seat.  Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Lords  Prayer.  By 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.U.  Edinburgh:  Clark. 

Popular  sermons,  in  a  pleasing  style,  not  too  profound,  and  imbued 
with  pious  feeling.  So  much  for  the  book.  As  for  the  edition,  it  is 
handsomer,  and  rather  more  expensive,  than  that  by  another  publisher; 
but  which  is  the  true  original,  we  know  not. 


Science  Simplified.  By  the  Rev.  1).  Williams,  M.A.  London:  Piper. 

Differs  in  few*  respects  from  the  shoals  of  catechisms  on  natural  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  seems  accurate.  It 
treats  of  physiology,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  mechanics,  optics, 
astronomy,  and  geology. 
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My  exclusive  responsibility  closes  with  the  present  number.  A  new 
Series  will  be  commenced  in  January  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
Dr.  Stowell  and  myself,  and  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  ’  will,  1  feel 
assured,  have  much  cause  to  regard  the  change  with  more  than 
simple  complacency.  Of  my  own  efforts  to  sustain  the  future  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  journal,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  speak.  What 
they  have  been  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  and  from 
them  a  conclusion  may  be  formed  of  what  they  will  be.  Of  my  future 
associate,  however,  I  might  speak  freely,  were  it  not  that  his  position, 
attainments,  and  ability,  render  it  superfluous  to  do  so  ;  and  that  any 
commendatory  expression  from  me  would  savor  of  ])rosumption  and 
vanity  rather  than  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  association  with  one 
whom  I  so  highly  esteem,  and  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  literary 
contributor  to  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  will  be  as  pleasing  to  myself  as  it  will 
prove  useful  to  the  Journal. 

For  some  years  past,  I  have  been  urged,  from  various  quarters,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  in  order  to  insure  it  a  much  wider 
and  more  influential  circulation.  I  have  again  and  again  seriously 
contemplated  doing  so,  and  have  been  deterred  only  by  the  fear  that 
the  change  might  possibly  endanger  the  Journal  itself.  That  the 
alteration  recommended  would  be  ultimately  successful,  I  have  never 
doubted.  But  in  order  to  its  being  fairly  tried,  larger  resources  than 
were  at  my  command  appeared  to  me  to  be  needful.  These  having  now 
been  supplied,  I  hasten,  with  much  pleasure,  to  make  the  contem¬ 
plated  change.  More  than  this  I  must  not  say,  lest  1  w’ound  where  I 
least  intend  it ;  but  so  much  is  due  to  my  own  feelings,  and  to  the 
friends  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  for  w  hose  benefit  this  service  has  been 
rendered.  The  price  of  the  journal  will  consequently  be  reduced  to 
eighteen-pencey  tchile  its  size  will  remain  undiminished. 

I  will  only  add,  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  by  Dr.  Stowell  and 
myself  to  render  the  Review^  worthy  of  the  great  names  associated  w  ith 
its  jmst  history,  and  the  yet  greater  principles  with  which  it  is  identified. 
The  best  literary  aid  will  be  secured.  No  deterioration  of  quality  w  ill 
result  from  the  reduction  of  price.  What  the  Review'  has  been  in 
principle  it  will  continue  to  be ;  but  as  a  literary  organ,  we  hope  to 
render  its  contents  more  varied,  of  a  higher  character,  and  of  more 
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general  and  commanding  interest.  I  need  scarcely  express  the  hope, 
that  those  who  are  attached  to  the  Jonrnal  will  promptly  and  vigor¬ 
ously  employ  themselves  to  insure  the  immediate  success  of  tljc  ex¬ 
periment  we  arc  about  to  make. 
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can  churches,  746. 

Hrown,  D.,  ('hrisCs  Second  Pominyy 
6t)6 ;  millen.irianisrn  a  species  ol 
inlidelitv,  i7>. ;  opposed  to  the  iirst 
H  K 
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principles  of  interpretation,  G08; 
a  revival  of  the  Jewish  errors  as  to 
MessiahV-i  Kingdom,  07*2. 

Burj;t  88,11.,  Orthodoxy^'l^h). 

Burke,  J.  B.,  Jlistoric  Lands  itf 
land,  72-S  ;  Anecdotts  of  the  Arts- 
Un'racj/^  ih, 

Burke,!*.,  Ctlehrated  Trials  connected 
irith  ^iristveraey^  728. 

Bushman,  J.  1*.,  Cholera  and  Its 
(^ures^  ()I58. 

Ihnm,  (i..  Western  Itepuhlies  of 
America,  IMl ;  Chilian  horses,  1318; 
herds,  8H ;  laws  of  marriage  and 
succession,  818;  natural  history  of 
the  condor  and  ostrich,  84G;  alli¬ 
gator,  849. 

(’apes,  IT.,  Sunday  m  London^  G3G. 
Carlyle,  Thos.,  Latter  Day  Vam- 
jddetSf  885;  his  stjle,  887  ;  truisms, 
88.8 ;  false  analogies,  889 ;  exagge¬ 
ration,  391  ;  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  country,  893 ;  aim  of 
these  tracts  to  impeach  democracy, 
895;  model  prisons,  89G;  project 
for  saving  the  country,  899 ;  Stump 
orators,  401 ;  Parliaments,  404  ; 
lludson-worship,  405  ;  character  of 
Loyola,  407. 

Casseirs  Library^  380. 

Champneys,  W.  W.,  Jmayes^  877. 
('heever,  G.  B.,  Windimjs  of  the 
liieer  of  Water  of  Lifc^  881. 
(’lark,  0.,  Summer  Jlonths  in 
Sjtaini  254. 

('laikson,  W.,  India  and  the  Gosjud, 
879. 

('rolv,  G.,  on  Marriage  tvith  infers 
Sister^  372. 

Cumming,  Dr.  J.,  Sermon  before  the 
Queeut  G92 ;  its  publication  a  ques¬ 
tionable  thing,  G98 ;  its  gross 
offences  against  good  taste,  700, 
705;  and  sound  theology,  705; 
miseries  of  a  popular  preacher,  (392. 
Cumming,  U.  G.,  Hunter's  Life  in 
South  Africa^  47G;  ostriches,  479; 
cameleopards,  481  ;  elephants,488 ; 
hippopotamus  hunt,  484  ;  dangers 
of  a  hunter’s  life,  488. 

Death  Punishment,  817;  the  artru- 
ment  from  terror  unsojind,  821; 
leiir  of  jleath  does  not  restrain  from 
crime,  828;  execution  of  \V.  Jlos.s, 
4tJ8;  his  innocence,  475. 


Dick,  A.  (’.,  On  Chureh  Polity^  7Gt>. 
Dissenters,  their  duty  in  relation  to 
Popery,  7(>0;  to  be  neither  indif¬ 
ferent  nor  intolerant,  7G1  ;  and  not 
to  invoke  civil  authority  in  any 
ecclesiastical  matter,  ib. 

Edwards,  J.,  Kxposition  of  the 
PsalmSf  7G5. 

Ellet,  Mrs.,  Family  Pictures  from  the 
llible,  253. 

Elliot,  Gilbert,  Sei  mans  on  Subjects  of 
the  day^  G85. 

Fable  for  Critics,  A,  587 ;  sketch  of 
Emerson,  ib.',  jri7//s,  5vS8;  Neale, 
592. 

Female  Aycney  amony  the  Heathen, 
879. 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government, 
280 ;  international  customs  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  ‘282 ;  no  specific  law,  284  ; 
j)olitical  condition  of  Greece,  28G ; 
denial  of  justice  to  English  sub¬ 
jects,  289;  Pacifico’s  case,  241; 
principle  of  non-interference,  244. 
Fronde,  J.  A.,  Nemesis  of  Faith,  257, 

I  2G3;  objections  to  its  r.;oral,  2G5  ; 
j  its  contradictions,  2G7. 

I  Fox,  W.  J.,  On  the  lleliyious  Idea, 

I  158;  outline.’of  the  Lectures,  159, 

!  1G5;  low  estimate  of  Christ,  1G7 ; 

j  author’s  pantheism,  170;  such 
j  writings  not  to  be  ignored  or  indis- 
j  criminately  condemned,  172. 
Foxton,  F.  J.,  Popular  Christianity, 
257,  2G1. 

Creel  s,  Lives  of  Illustrious,  G88. 

Hanna,  W.,  Idfe  of  Chalmers,  707  ; 
early  tastes  and  ojiinions,  710; 
death  of  his  brother  Catrye,  718; 
conversion,  715,  717;  his  journal, 
71G;  marriage,  719;  Sydney  Smith 
and  Carey,  721 ;  visit  of  Andrew 
Fuller,  7*28;  removal  to  Glasgow, 
i  725;  astronomical  discourses,  7‘2G; 

!  merits  of  the  memoir,  728. 

'  Happiness,  Letters  on,  882. 

I  llavernii  k,  Dr.,  Introduction  to  the 
I  Pentateuch,  591. 
i  Henry.  Matthew,  Cems  from,  882. 

1  linton,  J.  ]{.,  Fomish  Hierarchy  tn 
Fnyland,  78tk 

^  Hughes,  H.,  Pomish  Praeftets  in  the 
Enylish  Chureh,  789;  its  assump- 
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tion  of  infallibility,  741  ;  fi«jment 
of  apostolical  sum*j»Rion,  712,  and 
saciaiiUMUHl  ctlicacy,  713;  humi-  ' 
liating  position  of  llu*  Anglian 
clergy,  7*>2;  acknowledging  tin* 
validiiy  of  Papal  ‘orders,’  7i54  ; 
but  ignored  by  ilie  I’opc,  7o,i;  the 
root  of  the  evil  Church  and  J^tate 
connexion,  7()2. 

Hungary  and  Austria,  (104  ;  jiretences 
of  Ausirians,  008;  conditions  of  ; 
Austrian  independence.  Oil;  sui¬ 
cidal  Policy  of  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
013  ;  instability  of  their  centralized 
system,  022  ;  constitutional  growth  * 
of  Hungary,  010;  Kngland  not 
uninterested,  020;  the  future,  (>27. 

Hunt,  Jjcigh,  Autnhu<iji'(ipJnf  ot\  400  ;  , 
no  politician,  112;  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  414;  criticism,  IKJ;  too 
high  an  estimate  of  (’harles  l>amb, 
418;  Coleridge,  410  ;  visit  to  Italv, 
421. 

Hussey,  Mrs,  '1'.  J.,  Illustrations  of 
Jiritish  Muc(tlo<fi/, 400, oil;  nature 
of  fungi,  403 ;  beauty  of  their 
colour,  lOo  ;  ditferences  of  odour 
and  savour,  400;  phosjihon  scent. 
Hi.  ;  dimensions,  oOl  ;  uses,  ">07  ; 
fain/  rint/s,  oOo. 

Jones,  (j.,  Life  of  (’luintrej/,  ().>3;  a 
poor  ])roduction,  OoS ;  Chantrey’s 
strength,  ()()3;  and  weakness,  005. 

Kelly,  J.,  Discourses  on  llohj  Scrip¬ 
ture,  701. 

Kent,  \V.,  Aletlma,  030. 

King,  1).,  State  and  Prospects  of  \ 
dtnnaica,  377. 

Kip,  \V.,  7.,VoV>/  (’onjiicts  of  (’hristi-  I 
unity,  251. 

Kit  to.  Dr.  J.,  Duihj  Pihie.  Illustra-  i 
tions,  248. 

J.ning,  S.,  Social  and  f^<ditical  State 
of  Pu rope  in  1848,  375. 

I.ehahn,  Palck,  Self-instructin'  in  (ier- 
niun,  125. 

1/ihraries,  Public,  Ju port  from  Select 
('onnnittee  on,  1  ;  principal  hinro- 
p^an,  5;  Prance,  7 ;  dertnany  and 
ilelgium,  8;  I'.ngland,  0  ;  t  f»iver- 
sitv  Jahiaries,  13;  Dr.  Williams’s, 
14;  Sion  College,  15;  'I'cnison’s, 
10. 

Uyhted  I  'alley,  7 /o',  378. 


l.itcrnrv  Intelligence,  127,  255,  383, 
512,030,  771. 

Lynch,  4  . T.,  Memorials  oj^  Theophilus 
Tnnal,  500 ;  how  we  should  work, 
000  ;  the  hearens  at  nn/ht,  GOl  ; 
Clirisfs  ahidiny  u'ith  his  003. 

Lond(»n,  llishop  of,  his  cfiarye,  730  ; 
in  its  essence.  Popery,  745;  to  save 
baptismal  n>agic  quibbles  about 
scriptural  meaning  of  regeneration, 
74  1 ;  his  tergiversation  on  ceremo¬ 
nies,  740. 

.Maitland,  C.,  A^mstles*  School  oJ‘  Pro¬ 
phetic  Interpretation,  123. 

Marsden,  J.  Ik,  History  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  075;  his  general  estimate  of 
them,{\~i“;  .\et  of  Cnifcrinity,  080 ; 
(’artwright,  081  ;  his  controversy 
U'ith  llhit^ift,i\H  \ ;  ])ersecutiona of 
I'dizabeth,  085;  condition  of  Puri¬ 
tans  at  close  of  her  reiyn,  080;  con- 
temptihle  character  of  James  L, 
088;  Poyer  IPiUiams,  iVM), 

Medill,  II.,  IJfe  of  Iluyh  lleugh, 
300;  its  value  to  ministers,  313; 
energy,  discretion,  and  dignity,  in 
])»d)lie  affairs,  315 — 317. 

Medical  Missions,  Lectures  on,  037. 

Melville,  IL,  Omoo,  425;  attack  on 
the  South  Sea  Missions,  42() —  420; 
falsehood  of  his  charges,  433;  de¬ 
bauchery  of  his  character,  431. 

Merivale,  C.,  History  of  the  Homans 
under  the  Empire,  100;  estimate  of 
Plutarch,  108;  morality  of  Komnn 
trials,  201,  and  wars,  203;  forensic 
advocacy,  201;  the  (’atili?uan  con¬ 
spiracy,  200;  unsatisfactory  portrai¬ 
ture  of  Lucullus  and  (Vassus,  208; 
f’ato,  200;  aspersions  on  I’ornpeius, 
212;  his  moral  excellcnees,  217; 
Cipsar’s  licentiousness,  521;  bri* 
hery,  522;  intrigues,  528;  mean¬ 
ness,  520;  pnelorshij),  5:10;  con¬ 
sulate,  5.35  ;  violent  atid  outrageous 
conduct,  5.37  ;  very  unsound  mo¬ 
rality  of  Mr.  .Merivale,  510,  521, 
52.>,'.5.30. 

Meteyard,  I'.lizn,  Doctors  Little 
Dauyhtcr,  0.3.3. 

Miall,  17.,  The  Pope  and  the  PrelafiS, 

7:10. 

^Mnemonic  Chrtnudoqy  of  Itrdish  His¬ 
tory,  38:k 

.Nlontgomery,  James;  Poetical  \\  ork^, 

121. 
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Montgomery,  H.,  (rod  and  Man^ 

Moore,  G.,  Healthy  IHscaset  and  lie- 
tnedy^  252. 

Morris,  A.  J.,  Roar  of  the  Liony  739; 
objections  to  his  itsthelics  of  re¬ 
ligion,  751. 

National  Cyelofxedtay  251. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  The  Soul  and  Phases 
of  Faithy  257,  2G8 ;  leave  only  the 
sentiment  of  religion,  269;  conclu¬ 
sions  beyond  the  premises,  270 ; 
identify  theological  dogmas  with 
Scripture  truths,  271  ;  assumed 
errors  in  the  Hihle,  273;  reckless 
charges,  275,  277,  and  conclusions, 
278;  new  theory  proposed,  merely 
a  Christless  Christianity,  279. 
Nicholson,  Asenath,  Lights  and 
Shades  of  Irelandy  ()J58. 

Norxvetjian  Sailofy  They  380. 

Owen,  John,  The  Worksy  of y  edited  hy 
(riHjldy  763. 

Paine,  D.  G.,  Task  of  the  Ayey  769. 
Payne,  G.y Lectures  on  Christiaji  The- 
oAiy/v,  68,  71;  his  reply  to  llume 
against  miracles,  70;  Anti-state- 
church  opinions,  73. 

Peace  Conyress  at  Parisy  376. 

Pepe,  Lieut.-Gen.;  Fcents  in  Italy y 
1847  to  1849,  147  ;  treachery  of 
King  of  Naples,  149 ;  Austriati 
atrocities  at  Prescia,  155;  tactics 
against  Venice,  157. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  Diari/y  296  ;  his  ma¬ 
trimonial  quarrels.  299,  305,  307  ; 
Dutch  invasion,  301  ;  avaricious¬ 
ness,  304. 

Phillips,  SirT.,  Life  of  James  DavieSy 
7t'>9. 

Pulpit,  The,  why  its  influence  has 
declined,  541  ;  frequent  services, 
ih. ;  conventionally  narrow’  range, 
542  ;  pastoral  visitation  expected, 
ih.;  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
517;  suggestions  for  its  revival, 
ih. 

Piilszky,!'.,  Memoirs  of  a  llunyarian  j 

Ladyy  641,  612. 

licreiation,  Thcy  Fjrjtosifions  of  380. 
Khiiul,  W.y  i'iass  Jiitok  of  I*hysical  j 
(ieoijraphyy  253. 

Romanism  in  Fnylandy  382.  i 

Koss,  William,  Tiial  aitd  Kxecution 
of,  468;  his  innocence,  475. 


Samuel,  P.,  Methodist  Missions  in 
Jamaicay  768. 

Schliermacher,  Dr.  F.,  Outlines  of 
Study  of  Theoloyyy  1 2(). 

Schlesinger,  M.,  JPar  in  llunyanjy 
641  ;  Goryefs  Surrender  at  775/- 
yosy  643,  the  Hungarian  character, 
648;  bivouac  of  Bern,  650;  Kossuth 
at  Widdin,  651 ;  purity  of  his  patri¬ 
otism,  652;  Haynau’s  butcheries, 
653. 

Scoffern,  Dr.,  on  Manufacture  of 
Suyacy  575;  imperfections  of  pre¬ 
sent  process,  567 ;  discovery  of  a 
superior,  578 ;  official  attempts  to 
damage  the  invention,  580;  worth¬ 
lessness  of  their  conclusions,  582  ; 
anti-slavery  effect  of  the  discovery, 
585. 

Scratchley,  A.,  Treatise  on  Ituildiny 
Itenejit  Societies,  321 ;  some  based 
on  unsound  |)rineiples,  326;  plan 
of  permanent  societies,  329. 

Scripture  Sites  and  Sccnesy  255. 

Session,  review'  of  the,  351  ;  Austra¬ 
lian  (’olonies  Act,  351;  Insolvent 
Members’  Bill,  356;  the  ballot  not 
a  social  necessity,  357  ;  legal  re¬ 
forms,  358;  (7)unty  Courts,  359; 
Church  and  Viceroyalty  questions, 
362  ;  Metropolitan  Interments 
Act,  364;  Woods  and  Forests,  366; 
marriage  with  wife’s  sister,  368  ; 
University  reform,  369;  Irish  mea¬ 
sures,  379. 

Shepjiard,  J.,  Three  Essays,  220;  re¬ 
cognition  in  the  life  to  come,  221  ; 
the  onus  prohandi  rests  on  its  im- 
])ugners,  223;  scriptural  argument, 
225;  objections  ar.swered,  227. 

Sleigh,  W.  C\,  On  Marriaye  with 
Deceased  IVife's  Sister,  372. 

Smibert,  '1'.,  The  Clans  of  the  lliyh- 
lands,  459;  their  associations,  166; 
have  produced  few  men  of  genius. 
161 

Smith,  G.,  Doctrine  of  the  Cherubim, 
766. 

j  Smith,  J.  Toulmin,  (Corporation  of 
London  Reform,  12J);  local  as  op- 
jiosed  to  centralizi'd  government, 
133;  recent  encroachment  of  the 
latter,  134;  Magna  C’harta  a  con¬ 
firmation  not  a  grant,  136;  exclu- 

i  sive  rights  of  ‘  freemen’  a  modern 
notion,  138;  'I’he  Alderman's  Act, 
1  11  ;  rate-paying  clauses.  112. 


Smith.  Sydnoy,  FMnuentanj  Sketches 
of  Monti  Philosophy,  \y.\\  defijiition 
of  art,  ‘d(> ;  value  of  authors’  prac¬ 
tical  comments,  07  ;  comparison 
with/arey,  721. 

Somsicli,  V.}ltlyhtsof  dOI. 

Sortain,  J.,  Sermons  htj,  (>20. 

Southey,  Uoht.,  Li  fe  amt  Correspoml- 
ence  of  173  ;  its  moral,  ISO;  ('nm- 
mon-place  book,  373. 

Sprinj^,  (i.,  The  Mereij  Scat,  7dt). 

Slcane,  lulward,  Life  of  Joseph  Gut¬ 
ter  itli/e,  2o0. 

Stephens,  T.,  TJterature  of  the 
Kymri,  ISl;  disadvantaj^es  of  re- 
t(mtion  of  Welsh  lanjjua^c,  183, 
ISO;  its  poetry  distinguished  by 
)o\vcr  and  pathos,  1S4 ;  Welsli 
)ards,  1S7. 

St.  .lohn,  H.,  resitleuec  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  IS;  oriental  malediction,  21  ; 
Alexandrian  life,  22;  slavery,  23; 
I'ieirs  in  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  i 
030 . 

St.  John,  H.  U.,  TJfe  of  Columbus, 
121. 

Stoughton,  J.,  Spiritual  Heroes,  70S. 

Strauss,  F.  A.,  Sinai  and  Gohjotha, 
70;  Greek  Chureh,  78;  Coptic,  >>() ', 
C’hurch  of  the  Sepulchre,  82. 

Sy  me,  J.  B.,  lieadimjs for  Uailways,  | 

210. 

Swaine,  h'.,  Xo  Popery  /  the  cry  cur- 
amined,  730. 

Swan,  'r.,  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  God,  7or>. 

I’aylor,  C.  B.,  Facts  in  a  Clertpjmans 
Life,  382. 

'I’aylor,  H.,  The  Virfiin  Widow,  203. 

'renuyson,  A.,  In  Memoriam,  330; 
its  personal  interest,  332;  scope  of 
the  poem,  331 ;  its  definiteness, 
338  ;  structure  of  his  verse,  330. 

Thomas,  !>.,  Crisis  of  Itcwff,  2b2.  ^  j 

Thomson,  J  ames.  Exposition  of  Luke's 
frospel,  '>')0,  olS. 


Thompson.  T.,  Ifisiort/  of  Scotland, 
233. 

Tomkins,  S.,  Influence  of  EerrUition 
on  Ancient  Heathen  JJViVcr.s,  707. 
Townsend,  W.  (’.,  Modern  State 
Trials,  217. 

Fayrant,  Life  of  a,  252. 

Vaux,  A.  W.  W.,  Xinerch  and 
Persepolis,  037. 

Vere,  Aubrey  de,  Picturesque  Sketches 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  283;  Ionian 
sports,  280;  Constantinople,  200; 
Mohammedan  justice,  202. 

Foice  from  the  T^orth,  125. 

Webb,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Martyrs  of  Car- 
I  thaye,  BM. 

Weld,  Richard,  ^iuverye.  Piedmont, 
and  Savoy,  250, 

Williams,  1).,  Science  Simplified,  700. 
Wibnot,  K.  .\.,  Summer  Time  in  the 
Country,  251. 

Winslow,  Oct.,  Grace  and  Truth, 
125. 

Wiseman,  (’ardinal.  Appeal  to  the 
Enylish  People,  730;  a  Komi.sh 
hierarchy  no  invasion  of  (iueen’s 
supremacy,  757,  or  j)rerogative, 
750 ;  inconsistency  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  700. 

Wordsworth,  W.,  Poetical  aWks  of 
56  ;  tile  poetry  of  Natural  'I’lie- 
ology,  57 ;  not  to  be  confoumhMl 
with  Bantheism,  00;  Wordsworth’s 
religious  deficiencies,  61 ;  artistic 
skill,  02;  private  life,  04;  poetical 
character,  05,  550;  and  degree, 
552,  551 ;  the  Laiireateship,  07  ; 
his  posthumous  poem  The  Prelude, 
550;  its  plan,  550;  Wordsworth 
ami  Milton  compared,  500. 
IForkiny  }fan's  Friend,  375. 

/isedenyi,  IC.,  Present  State  of  Hun- 
yary,  001. 


